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South  Carolina  an  Agricultural 
State. 

THE  soil  of  So.  Ca.  is  diver- 
sified, as  in  every  other  sec- 
tion or  part  of  the  world.  On 
the  uplands  it  will  be  clay,  loam, 
pr  sand,  or  a  mixture  of  all;  and 
in  the  lqwlands  and  bottoms,  an. 
alluvial  of  more  or  less  value. 
The  larger  river  bottoms  are  ex- 
ceedingly rich,  and,  especially 
in  the  tidal  regions,  are  almost 
inexhaustible.  The  hilly  dis- 
tricts, while  unequal  in  capacity 
with  the  tidal  regions,  are  equal 
if  not  superior  to  the  best  lands 
in  New  England  in  agricultural 
productiveness;  and  where  a  ju- 
dicious system  of  manuring  and 
thorough  culture  has  been  fol- 
lowed, a  grateful  return  has  al- 
ways, and  everywhere  been  ob- 
tained. It  has  been  said,  perhaps 
Very  truly,  that  a  man  could 
not  place  his  foi)t  on  *  spot  in 
Carolina,  where  a  plant  would 
not  grow.  There  are  no  barrens. 
The  immense  superiority  of 
South  Carolina  over  almost  eve- 


ry other  state  in  the  Union  as  an 
agricultural  country,  consists  in 
this,  that  while  she  can  grow  the 
great  staples  of  cotton,  rice  to- 
bacco and  sugar,  with  r/rofit,  es- 
pecially the  unequalled  long  sta- 
ple, Sea  Island  cotton,  and  the 
valuable  long  grained  rice  of  the 
Pee  Dee  and  Santee,  her  climate 
and  soil  are  equally  adapted  to 
produce  every  grain  and  fruit  of 
the  northernmost  clime,  and  her 
water-power  is  so  available  and 
universally  distributed  that  millg 
and  factories  may  be  established 
every  few  miles  without  difficul- 
ty, to  work  up  her  produce  on. 
the  spot,  and  monopolize  every 
resource  for  her  economical  pros? 
perity, 

The  usual  productions  of  the 
state  are  cotton,  the  long  and 
short  staple,  rice,  both  swamp 
and  upland,  tobacco,  sugar,  indi- 
go, wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats,  millet, 
barley,  buckwheat,  peas,  beans, 
sorgum,  broom-corn,  sunflower, 
guinea  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
Irish  potatoes.     Hemp,  flax  and 
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hops  giow  luxuriantly.  Of  fruits 
pur  orchards  will  show  apples, 
pears,  quinces,  plums,  peaches; 
apricots,  nectarines,  cherries,  or- 
anges, lemons,  olives,  figs,  pom- 
grariates,  and  the  American  date 
the  persimon. 

pf  berries,  we  have  the  mul- 
berry, raspberry,  strawberry,  el-^ 
devberry,  blackberry,  sparkle- 
berry  and  gooseberry.  Of  nuts 
\ve  have  the  walnut,  pecannut, 
chestnut,  hickorynut,  hazelnut? 
and  chinquepin.  The  grape 
grows  luxuriantly  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  State,  In  our  woods 
.and  swamps  enormous  vines  are 
extending  to  the  topmost  branch- 
es of  the  tallest  forest  trees.  A- 
round  Aiken  about  500  acres  are 
npw  planted  in  grapes,  and  the 
quantity  increases  anually.  The 
vines  are  heart  thy  and  vigorous. 
A  Mr.  Axt,  an  enejgetic  German 
pf  Georgia,  recently  offered  to 
guarantee  twenty-five  hundred 
gallons  of  wine  per  acre  to  those 
employing  him  to  superintend 
and  plant  their  vineyards  !  At 
two  dollars  a  gallon,  the  usual 
price,  what  an  enormous  profit ! 
I  silkworm  thrives  well  with 
and  the  moras  multicauflB 

nouiishcs  without  any  more  care 
ttentfOD  than  any  of  our  for- 
est trees,  and  th<  vth    is  bo 
pid (hat  the  lea1    i<  ld  be  used 
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the  second  year  after  planting* 
The  tea  plant  is  successfully  cul- 
tivated. Of  garden  products  we 
have  turnips  carrots  parsnips  ar- 
tichokes mustard  bene  rhubarb 
arrowroot  watermelons  musk- 
melons  cucumbers  cabbage  kale 
salads  peppeirs  squashes  toma- 
toes pumpkins  onions  leeks  pk- 
ra  cauliflower  beans  rjeas  radish- 
es celery,  etc.,  etc. — in  short  al- 
most every  thing  that  can  be  rais- 
in any  garden  in  the  world.  Of 
flowers  we  have  in  our  gardens 
whatever  the  earth  yields  in  fra- 
grance and  bea  uty.  The  rose  i« 
a  hedge  plant,  the  japonica  blos- 
soms in  the  open  air  throughout 
the  winter,  the  jasamine  per 
fumes  our  thickets,  the  violet 
borders  our  roads. 

The  above  extract  is  taken 
from  a  handsome  little  pamphlet 
published  recently  by  the  S.  C 
Bureau  of  Immigration,  entitled 
"  Sou  Ca.  the  home  for  the  indus- 
trious Immigrant."  This  pam- 
phlet, it  would  give  us  pleasure 
to  see  in  the  han  ds  of  every  read- 
er of  this  paper,  for  it  will  en- 
courage  them,  as  it  did  us,  to 
abide  httre  ancj  make  our  soil 
give  u*of  its  abundance.  Wp 
bees  entirely  too  slack  in 
our  culture  of  the  soil,  lliches 
U]  at  our  feel  to  be  had  fo*  tk# 
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Foil,  and  yet  wd  dread  the  i 
tion  necessary    to  grasp    them. 
Corn  and  nrjscU  jap 

the  uAvaryiag  routine  of  farm- 
Wheat  ha..  been  shabbily 
pcratched  i.i. 
our  lauds  \n-A\  but  littl« 
without  manure.  We  exhaust 
it  every  day,  put  holes  in  its 
pockets,  and  then  grumble  be- 
cause the  rich  man's  treasures 
at  last  run  short.  This  is  merely 
a  moekesy  of  farming.  Instead 
pf  grumbling  at  our  land,  let  us 
go  to  grumbling  at  ourselves. 
Let  us  improve  our  lands,  by 
hauling  on  manures  to  reple- 
tion. Plant  vines  and  orchards, 
and  tea  plantations,  pay  more  at. 
tention  to  our  gardens  and  or- 
chards, and  farms,  and  develope 
varieties  to  their  utmost  limits 
We  speak  metaphorically,  for 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  fertility 
of  our  soil,  or  the  variety  of  its 
products.  Ed.  F.  $  G. 

Irish  Potatoes. 

THOUGH  to  many  of  your 
readers,  this  heading  may 
appear  considerably  ahead 
of  the  season,  yet  I  propose  to 
them  to  wait  until  I  have  finish- 
ed and  then  judge  for  themselves . 
I  am  an  old  farmer,  sixty  years 
having  whitened  my  head,  but  I 
know  something  about  Irish  po- 


I  have  planted  tin  m 

imaginable    way,    liiD.^j 

.  bedded  tln.m,  covered  them 

&c,  ad  infinitum,  and  I  am  fully 

I  that  for  Spring  plan" 

nary  is  the  month,  and 

•pile  on  the  leaves,"  the  motto. 

Two  feet  thick  is  not  too  deep* 

But  to  the  point.     Some  old 
fellows,  you  know  can't  stick  to 
the  point,  and  especially  when 
you  get  an    old   farmer  agoing, 
there  k  is  no  telling  where  he  will 
stop.     Now  sir,  here  is   what  I 
want  your  readers  to  do,  if  they 
wish  good  potatoes.     About  the 
middle  of  September,  let  them 
build  a  pig  pen,  four  rails  square 
and  twelve  rails  high.     Into  this 
throw  oak  leaves  or  wheat  straw 
(straw  is  best,)  about  15  inches 
thick.     Next  a   layer  of  gooci 
rich    earth  an  inch  deep,  then 
put  in  your  seed,  whole  not  cut, 
about  the  usual  distance  apart, 
say  8  or  10  inches  each  way,  then 
another  inch  of  good  rich  soil, 
and  now  pile  on  the  straw,  pile 
on  the    straw,  heaping  up  and 
running  over  your    twelve  rail 
fence.     Then  go  about  yotir  oth- 
er work.     Pretty  soon  the  pota- 
toes will  hunt  their  way  through 
the  straw,  top  or  side  will  make 
no  difference.     Pretty  soon*  the 
long  white  runners  will  shootout 
and 'the  young  knobs  will   form 


on  them. 

About  the  first  or  middle  of 
March  open  your  bed  and  gath- 
er up  bushels  of  this  noble  escu- 
lent. And  besides  the  vegeatd- 
ble,  there  is  an  abundance  of 
the  very  best  manure. 

Advise  your  readers  to  try  my 
mode,  and  if  they  don't  succeed 
I  stop  signing  my  name 

A.  O,  N. 

We  ask  our  readers  to  try  our 
correspondent's  method  and  give 
us  an  account  of  their  opera- 
tions? (Ed.  F.  &G.) 


(linger  Plant. 

lk?fc  JE  noticed  a  few  days  sir.ce 
wjjthe  ginger  plant  growing 
^  ^  very  finely  in  the  garden 
of  a  lady  of  this  town.  We  a- 
wait  thedevelpement  of  this,  ex- 
periment. If  it  proves  success- 
ful we  will  report  to  our  readers. 


WE  assort  this  grape  to  be 
worth  more  to  the  South 
than  all  others  put  togeth- 
er. The  fruit  is  of  line  size  ; 
sweet,  of  delicious  flavour,  sub- 
'  '  to  no  disease,  not  liable  to 
the  depredationa  of  insects  and 
birdB,   it  makes    finer  and  more 


delicate  flavored  sparkling  \>  ihes 
than  any  other  in  the  world,  but 
requires  very  strong  bottles  to 
hold  it.  £ome  object  to  it  be- 
cause Ihe  berries  do  not  ripen  at 
once.  All  the  answer  we  have 
to  make  is,  cultivate  the  vines 
thoroughly,  and  when  they 
are  eight  or  nine  )ears  pld,  you 
can  have  as  many  as  you  want 
for  the  space  of  a  month  at  a 
time.  We  do  not  hesitate  tq 
predict  that  superior  wine  is 
yet  to  be  made  form  this  grape 
commanding  a  higher  price  than 
any  other  wine  in  the  world. 
And  as  the  vine  can  be  grown 
with  success  in  the  Southern 
States  alone,  we  urge  it  upon 
the  attention  of  amateurs,  as 
much  more  remunerating  than 
Catawba,  or  any  known  variety, 
as  it  needs  but  very  little  attenr 
tion  to  cultivate  it,  is  very  pro- 
ductive, and  probably  flourish- 
longer  than  any  other  varie? 
ty. 


Silk  Culture. 

THERE  is  in  reason  why  tin 
fin  oeuntiei  of  Florida  should  not 
produce  this  valuable  staple  i 
lenaively   and  profitably  astkel- 

talian  State  <>i  Lombard)-.  Two  vari- 
eties have  lately  been  introduced  into 
Borope  and  China:  Bombei  reeinus 
Bouibax  Cyuthiu — the  caatOT  beau  silk 


WOtttk 

and  thi 

as  luxurantly  ia  Florida  u?  in  u<    w 

lestial 

We  a  seen,  a  coil. 

ule  <>: 

Fair. 
bairn  >wn.     They  were  I 

1 
and  produ  l  of  beautiful  texture. 

With  properly  arranged  groves,  and  > 
♦her  r  tsive- 

Jv  produced    here   }1h    well     as  in    Flo- 
rida.   I  •  some  of  our  iv 
turn  their  attention  to  the  develop 

-  f  si)  and  the   manufacture  a1 

t  ot  silk  thread. 


What  an  Old  Man  peild  do 
If  he  were  now  Young, 

«E  would  marry  a  clever, 
good  looking,  intellec- 
tual healthy  wellconnected 
young  woman,  and  love  her  and 
serve  her  with  the  utmost  fidel- 
ity, as  lorg  as  life,  should  contin- 
ue her  to  him  as  a  wife.  If  any 
fool  does  not  sec  the  sense,  and 
duty  and  pleasure  in  this,  upon 
the  naked  suggestion,  he  would 
not  understand  the  argument  in 
support  of  it,  and  I  therefore  pre 
termit  it. 

He  would  try  in  an  humble, 
modest  way  to  do  the  will  bf 
God,  and  in  his  relations  with 


all  men  lovingly    to  work  right- 
ness. 

lie  would    by    some   honest 
me: u is — for  cash  or  on  credit— 
by  purr-lnuv,  gift,  or  inheritance 
own  a  tract  of  land  not  less  than 
200Vrres,  or   more    than    240, 
[«     he  would  fix  his   earthly 
home  for  the  whole  term  of  his 
natural  life,  and    having   plain, 
substantial  buildings,  and   com-  • 
modious  out  buildings  and  shel- 
ters, with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  open  land,  besides  or- 
chards garden  patches  and  lot,  he 
would    begin    to    cultivate  his 
{arm. 

The  farm  he  would  divide  in- 
to three  equal  fields  of  50  acres 
each,  and  employ  8  hands,  and 
give  them  4  good  mules  and  a 
yoke  of  oxen  to  cultivate  it  with, 

He  would  plant  1000  walnut 
trees.  Twenty  years  hence  their 
nuts  a  nd  timber  would  be  worth 
a  large  sum. 

He  would  plant  five  acres  ill 
fig  trees,  and  learn  how  to  dry, 
preserve,  and  pack  the  figs  into 
boxes  for  market.  After  a  few 
years  the  proceeds  would  be  a 
profit  of  a  thousand  dollars  an- 
nually. 

He  would  plant  5  acres  in 
Scuppernong  grape  vines.  In  a 
few    years  the    wim    would  be 


worth  several   thousand  dpilara 
annually. 

He. would  plant  five  acres  in 
sugar-cane,  and  manufacture  his 
Own  syrup  and  molasses,  and  a 
little  surplus. 

lie  would  cultivate  5  acres  cf 
cabbages  with  the  plow,  and  use 
them  for  making  slops  for  the 
milch  cows  and  for  fattening 
hogs.  This,  with  plenty  of  tur- 
nips and  sweet  potatoes,  (none 
are  half  equal  to  the  yam,)  and 
nay,  would  always  secure  milk 
kiid  butter  in  abundance. 

He  would  level  his  land- 
gather  all  the  loose  rocks  to  the 
low  places  where  the  soil  would 
wash  out  of  his  fields,  and  if  rock 
was  at  hand,  would  make  rock 
fences  so  that  no  soil  should  es- 
cape nor  rain  water  either.  He 
would  cut  his  ditches  on  a  per- 
fect level,  draw  the  dirt  on  the 
upper  side,  fill  up  the  low  places 
use  the  ditches  for  guide  rows, 
and  to  protect  bottoms  from  in- 
undation he  would  manure  the 
ops. 

He  would    dq 
tons  of  r  \  at  a  cost  of  not 

guai  o,  or 
| 
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play  and  pray  with  his  children, 
comfort  and  encourage  his  wife, 
be  just  and  liberal  to  his  labor- 
ers, avoid  political  prejudices, 
ana  the  bitterness  of  party  strife, 
and  as  to  the  corrupting,  demor- 
alizing influences  of  religious 
sectarianism,  he  would  try  to  for- 
get that  human  nature  is  capa- 
ble of  it.  S.     Cultivator. 


Subscribe  For  the  Farm  &  Garden  ! ! 


How  to  get  a  ton  of  Guano 
without  Buying  it. 

Correspondent       of      the 
Country    Gentleman   gives 
the    following  account     of 
hen  manure  as  a  fertilizer : — 

C1  On    cleaning  out  my   hen- 
house last  Spring,   I  had  more 
than  a  wagon  load  of  clean  hen- 
manure.     I   drew  this  into  my 
barn,  intending  to  drop  on  the 
hills  of    corn  as    soon  as    they 
were  up.     I  planted  one  acre  on 
the  first  of  May,  but  after  that 
toe  weather  became  so  very  un- 
favorable that  it  was  the  end  of 
I  beginning  of  June  be- 
Ollld  u»'t  through  plant- 
1    >ng  before  this  the  ma- 
il a  rate 
ad  to  unload  it  on  the 
i  door,  and  on  going  into  the 


barn  a  few  days  after,  the 
via  was  so  powerful  thai   i  vrai 
glad  to    I 

plastfcr  dh  hand  I  mixed  it  with 
the    manuiv  ding  the  lat- 

ter thinly  over  the  floor,  aiivl 
ping  and  braising    it  very    tine. 
Jt  was  then  thrown  into  a  I 
and  remained  in  that  condition 
till  the  corn    was  ready  for  it. 
There  was  no  further  percepti- 
ble ea  of  ammonia.     With 
this  I  to']  Jed  all  my  corn 
eleven  acres,  and  I  had  a  barrel 
left  over  for  other  purposes.     So 
well  Satisfied  ani  I  with  the  re- 
sult that  for  the  future  I  intend 
to  prepare  my  hen-nr inure  in  the 
same  way.  and  use  it  upon  the 
same  crop.     I    mixed    enough 
plaster  with    it  to  make  it  dry 
and    inoffensive    to   handle.     J 
can  speak  of  this  from  experience 
as  I  dropped   it  over  four  acres 
If.     Now  here  is  a  manure 
equal  in  value.  I    doubt  not,  to 
the  Average  of  in- ported  guano, 
which    every  farmer  can  manu- 
facture for  himself,  for  every  far- 
mer   keeps      fowls.       But    he 
must     h  suitable  house 
p  them  from 
roosting  in  other  places  abouthis 
prein            eleven  in  tr« 
ing  that  iraluable  manure,  which 
la  to.,  freijuentl}   11 


ily  do  I 

it    my    dut 
nigh!  •  my  fowl 

in  their  |  house. 


I  "1  t      ak< 

1 1  DDQ    l  he     ftftt)   oi'    the 
Mack  walnut  tree.      lie  pre 
suy*rior  tc  mft] 


Laccrn. 

^\Nmany  accounts  lucern  is 
ijnr.r.  of  the    most  bountiful 
.  gifts  of  nature,  to  the  Sou- 
thern planter.     No  grass  or  for. 
plant  at  the  North  will  make 
near  as  much  hay  as  lucerne  at 
the  South.     In    good    seasons, 
and  on  land  sufficiently  rich,  it 
ran   be  cut  four  or  five  times  a 
year.     An  acre  of  good  lucerne 
will  afford  hay    and    cut   green 
food  for  five  horses  a  whole  year. 
Ten  acres  will  supply  fifty  head 
of  plantation  horses.     This  can 
be  cut  down  in  a  single  day  with 
a  mowing   machine.     How  un- 
wise then  in  |  to  dam- 
age corn  by  pulling  fodder^  the 
irksome  work  on  the  farm. 
V  ft  w   acres  of  Lucerne  would 
save  him  all  this  trouble,  ane  the 
tedious  time  expended  in  gather- 
ing  fodder  could  be  used  in  (lie, 
n.ilm  •           >f  hi'    fajrm      It  ic 


of  no  use  to  cultivate  Lucerne 
on  poor  land.  It  will  live  but 
it  can  not  be  remunerative. — 
there  are  certain  requisites  in 
the  cultivation  of  Lucerne.  The 
ground  must  be  good  upland  — 
it  must  be  very  rich  ;  it  cannot 
be  too  rich. #  If  the  ground  is  as 
carefully  prepared  for  it  as  aji 
asparagus  bed,  the  Lucerne  can 
spring,  after  cutting,  with  almost 
the  quickness  of  asparagus.  It 
must  be  quite  clean.  When 
the  Lucerne  is  young  it  is  deli- 
cate, and  may  be  smothered  by 
the  weeds  and  grass  ss  common 
to  any  soil.  Lund  which  has 
been  in  cotton  worked  very  late 
if  made  sufficiently  rich  is  in  a 
good  state  of  preperation  for  Lu- 
cern.  The  manure  put  upon 
it  must  be  free  from  the  seeds  of 
weeds,  hence  a  mixture  of  guano 
and  phosphate  manures  wculd 
do   ninety.     Ort  this  farm,  land 

i  ^ned  for  Lucern  is  put  in 
drilled  turnips,  highly  manured 
and  worked.  The  turnips  are 
fed  to  stock  on  the  ground-,  which 
thus  gets  the  excrements  of  the 
nnirnals  and  becames  quite  rich. 

1  is  also  quite  clean. 

Gheat  depth    of  cultivation  18 
necessary    in    the    cultivation  of 

If  the 
jpOUid  was   broken  up  with    a 


four  horse  plough,  and  in  the 
tame  furrow  a  two  horse  plow 
was  run,  stirring  it  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches,  it  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Lucern. 
Ten  pounds  of  seed  are  required 
for  an  acre  sown  broaJcast. — ■ 
Drillirg  is  unnecessary  if  the 
ground  be  properly  prepared, 
and  the  gronud  is  not  pastured. 
If  the  preparation  has  been  im- 
perfect, and  the  Lucern  has  to 
be  occasionally  pastured  it  ig 
better  to  sow  the  seed  in  rows 
so  that  a  narrow  plow  can  go 
between  them  when  the  surface 
needs  stirring. 

Either  early  in  autumn  or  the 
first  of  February  are  good  seasons 
for  sowing  Lucern. 


The    seed 
harrowed   in 


should  be  lightly 
and  the    surface 


rolled.      Lucern  lasts   a 


greai 


number  of  years,  the  roots  ulti, 
mately  becoming  the  size  of 
small  carrots.  It  should  be  top 
dressed  every  third  year,  with 
some  manure  free  from  the  seeds 
of  weeds.  Ashes  are  very  suit- 
able for  it.  The  Lucern  field 
should  be  us  near  the  stable  as 
convenient,  as  work  horses  in 
Spring  and  Summer  should  be 
fed  upon  it  in  a  green  or  wilted 
A|  Lucern  is  much 
earlier    than  red    clover,  it  will 


be  found  a  useful  adjunct  in  hog 
raising.  Hogs  are  very  fond  of 
it,  and  will  thrive  upon  it  in  the 
Spring  when  it  is  cut  green,  and 
thrown  to  them.  The  extended 
notice  of  Lucern  is  given  because 
it  is  remarkably  adapted  to  our 
soil  and  climate,  and  is,  beyond 
all  doubt  the  most  valuable  plant 
for  hay  making  and  soiling  to  the 
Southern  planter.  It  thrives  in 
no  part  of  Europe  more  Vigor- 
ously than  in  the  Southern 
States. 


E 


Red  Clover. 

DS  Farm  &  Garden  ; 

You  desired 


me  to  give  you  the  result  of  my 
recent  experience  in  regard  to 
the  culture  of  clover.  My  first 
attempt  to  seed  down  a  patch 
was  in  the  fall  of  1864.  After 
manuring  and  plowing  about  4 
acres  of  land,  I  sowed  and  thor- 
oughly harrowed  in  the  usual 
quantity  of  oats.  I  then  with  a 
log  chain  drawn  by  hand,  laid  it 
of  in  suitable  lands,  and  sowed 
about  a  peck  of  red  clover  seed, 
two  quarts  to  the  acre  and  brush- 
ed it  in, — the  surface  being  al- 
ready leveled  and  smoothed  with 
the  harrow.  .  I  never  took  more 
pains  to  have  a  peice  of  work 


nicely  done.  The  result  was  a- 
bout  as  much  oats  and  clover  as 
would  stand  on  twenty  feet 
square; — what  became*  of  it  I 
do  not  know.  I  had  just,  brnght 
the  seed  from  the  valley  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  following  spring  I 
sowed  a  few  handfuls  of  the 
seed  that  had  been  left,  and  ob- 
tained a  good  stand  as  far  as  it 
went. 

In  the  winter  of  1865-6  I 
purchased  four  pounds  of  clover 
seed  in  Charleston,  at  75  cents  a 
pound,  and  in  the  last  of  Feb. 
or  early  in  March  sowed  with 
oats  as  before,  21bs  on  about  1-2 
an  acre  which  came  up  promptly 
with  the  oats,  except  on  some 
few  places  where  there  happen- 
ed to  be  a  deficiency  of  manure, 
there  was  no  clover.  This  I 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground 
and  mature  according  to  direc- 
tions without  pasturing  or  cut- 
ting. 

On  another  half  acre  by  the 
side  of  it,  my  negro  man,  the 
next  day  in  my  absence,  sowed 
the  remaining  21bs  of  seed,  fol- 
lowing the  same  routine  of  plow 
harrow  and  brush,  but  without 
the  oats.     The  result  was,  con- 
;  trary    to  expectations,  a  better 
tand  and  a  more  rapid  and  vig- 
1  orous  growth,  accompanied  with 
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so  ri  d  of  crab  -grass .  that 

s  tempted  in  the  month  of 
Sept  following  to  mow  it,  con- 
to  what  is  understood  to  be 
the  general  rule,  and  obtained  a 
wagon  load  of  clover  and  crab, 
instead  of  being  injured,  it  was 
green  through  the  winter,  and 
in  the  post  spring  considerably 
surpassed  that  Nvhich  had  been 
sowed  with  oats  and  had  not  been 
mowed. 

From  these  .experiments  I  be- 

I  satisfied,  i  bow  red 

clover,  in  the  spring  much  in  the 
same  way  as  we  do  turnips  the 
autumn,  without  small  grain, 
will  almost  certainly  prove  a  suc- 
cess. Accordingly  1  have  con- 
siderably increased  my  patch 
this  spring- sowing  some  as  Lite 

I  parity  wil  >rm  success. 

11  t))6  itiiddlfl  <■.  .  find- 

ing l  years,  sowiag  from  a 

9  high  and 
of  Ihe  bloon. 

mow:  -f.ie 

d!  a 

with 

toring  team.     I  expect  at  \ 


two  full  crops  this  summer,  the 
last  one  for  hay  and  seed,— 
Where  I  first  commenced  cut- 
ting i  ix  weeks  ago,  it  is 
now  over  a  foot  high,  nearly 
ready  to  mow  again. 

Priam, 

N  [Very  hmch  obliged  and  jus* 
what  Ve  wanted.  Successful 
experiments  of  this  sort  will  soon 
prove  £p  our  farmers  that  our 
lands  'are  capable  of  producing 
clover,  lucern.  &c.  abundantly. 
We  trust  that  others  of  friends 
will  freelv  send  to  us  the  results 
of  their  experience  and  experi- 
ments. Many  of  those  who  han- 
dle the  plow  like  sons  of  Anak 
are  not  gifted  with  the  pen  of.  a 
f  writer.  Let  such  also 
write,  and  we  will  gladly  give 
to  their  compositions  any  needed 
primings . Eds.] 


Hops  In  the  West. 

HE  editor  of  the  Des  Moines 

Register     published     in    a 

some  facts  on  Wesl 

phich  w<  He 

commence*  with  an  extract  from 

ft    lei  mi    II.  rks  ■ 

Hon!  — k  T  um 

'  bu- 
•hcni    on 
I  strings.    1/fiW 


1 1 


,.  [j 

alive, 

somti  f  nAi8t  soil, 

fifty  ,  is.    To  produce 

a  good 

8  more  i  :ir^- 

will  c  be  on  1  *te  im- 

stiii;  •"■iled;  if  san. 

fibrous  muck,^or 
tracted 


lar  material  should  be  added 


To  which  the  editor  adds; — This- 


to  enable  it  to   retain  moisture. 


itt    own    -si  »  working,  thorough  pulver- 

•  >0  for  the  products  of  four  izfag  the  ground,  with  liberal 
acres,  should  be  enough  for  one  mulching,  will  usually  insure 
man:  but  this  gentleman  propo-  the  needed  supply' of  moisture. 


i  from  I  roots 

ty-five  acres 

him 

roots  of 

his  hop  patch — leaving  en 

the   next   crop       The 


Eis. — Th  to  pro- 

duce abundantly    require  pabu- 
lum^ and  if  the  soil  be  well  sup- 
plied, it  must  be  added  ; — it  is 
ely  tec  riitibn  a- 

.  t    putting"  on    tov>    m 


price  for  the  hops  and  the    |  kind  of  manure  obtainable 

for  the  roots  ma  n  tne  farm,  if  well  decomposed 


100. 


snug 


[ulch,le 

.  &c.,  applied  se] 

1 1  with  1  am  manure 
xl.     Fo  to  fruit- 

Btmwkerry  Culture. 

hy  or  mtro. 

^OILS.~  bigftih  that 

here  col  ■dtivution 

ri     ..         .     ,  .      i    top   d  of  manure 

will  .  liketh  *?       •     * 

j  .*•  , ,  5  beneficial.     Make  the  ground 

ail(  ,1  •  , 

. ,     ,  .  <;  iooth      ind  i  -vol,  and    coa. 

t  he  betfc 

ticul  ties  will  thrive  upo  rPl 

^  IiMi:  ro  Plant- — Ilic  straw- 


s 


1? 


berry  may  be  safely  transplanted 
at  any  time,  but  the  best  time 
is  in  April,  or  early  in  Septem- 
ber. Plants  carefully  set  in  Sep- 
tember will  give  a  fair  crop  the 
following  season,  while  those 
set  in  spring,  give  but  few  that 
year.  When  set  in  spring,  half 
dead  leaves  should  be  removed, 
and  the  roots  shortened  about 
one-third  their  length.  Young 
runners,  finely  rooted,  are  the 
kind  to  use. 

Planting. — Field  and  garden 
culture  are  very  similar,  except 
that  in  garden  culture  the  plants 
are  set  in  beds  four  feet  wide 
and  three  rows  to  the  bed, plants 
eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  row 
• — rows  eighteen  inches  apart, 
while  in  field  culture  set  yonr 
plants  in  rows  two  and  a  half 
feet  apart,  and  the  plants  one 
foot  apart  in  the  rows.  Choose 
damp,  cloudy  weather  for  trans- 
planting, or  if  dry,  give  the 
plants  when  set,  a  good  soaking 
with  pure  water,  and  as  often  as 
the  foliage  droops,  repeat  the 
waking.  Spread  the  roots,  and 
and  ooYtr  to  the  depth  they 
•  --I  in  the  ground  l><  fore. — 
P  m  the  dirt  closely  and  com- 
pactly around  ftpm.  Pistil- 
\<ty  sixth 
row  in  the  field,   01        c]  third 


bed  in  the  garden  culture,  set 
with  a  hermaphrodite  Variety  to 
fertilize  the  pistillates.  -Keep 
very  free  from  weeds,  and  stir 
the  surface  of  the  ground  often. 
Keep  the  runners  down,  or  at 
farthest  let  them  run  in  rows, 
the  plants  will  usually*bear  lon- 
ger when  the  runners  are  entire- 
ly cut  off.  A  good  mulch  of 
the  plants  soon  after  planting, 
keeps  them  frem  drouth,  when 
the  soil  is  dry  and  sandy.  At 
the  approach  of  winter,  cover 
the  entire  surface,  plants  and 
all  to  the  depth  of  about  an 
inch.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
start  in  spring,  open  the  straw 
over  the  crown,  so  that  the 
plants  may  shoot  through,  — 
Cut  up  the  weeds  that  come  up 
through  the  mulch.  A  few  ashes 
scattered  about  the  plants  im- 
proves the  crop.  New  plants 
are  grown  by  allowing  the  run- 
ners from  the  crowns  of  the  plants 
to  take  root. 

American  Farmer. 


Monkeys  in  the  Cotton  Fields. 
^  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Gat- 

JJI  Yr.Muu   'IVxas  ]u:\\>  writes  tliat  in 
^p^l  *-!'.>  be OWDed  ft COttOn  plantation 

in  I  and  Ii:in  ing  the  occa- 

II0D  to  vi>ii  tin    [aland    i  Trinidad,  he 

idad  to  pnrt  baae  twenty  three 

nmiilv''\>  M  a  round  price,  to  tefl  their 


g    cotton. 
er  adds : 

■ 
iui^ed 

For  two  a  M    by 

i  iti.  ki  but  i  the  mon- 

01  the 

brightest»l<  oking,and  remained  at  home 

tricks,  and 
J  mnai  t hut   myself,  *  iie 

children  were  .-'. 

ing  that  this    would  uot  pay,  I    I 
making  preparation!  to  go  to  work.      1 
reckoned  on  urro   managta  . 

monkeys,  and  live  monkeys  pick] 
much  as  tl 

••  For  the  first  two  weeks,  whites  and 
blacks  i  on- 

I 
ent  from  my    calcniatioi  lead  of 

oue  negro  managing  ten  monkeys, 
it  tock  ten  negroes  to  manage  olc  mon- 
ookey  did  not  r-.irk   one 
ounce  or  one  p  nndoftoti  I 

wotild  monkey  h] 

Id  the    last 

aught    to   a  m«  \e    dollais 

Ify    nionki  il  tipn  shad 

.  d  me  at  !■  ast  bu  we<  ka  l  enind  in 

COttOn 

lYinltl  ill  want  any 

sys. 


Propagation  of  the  Peach. 

THE  requires  a    dry 

soil.     Where    nature    has 

provided  no  drainings  for  the 
orchard,  artii  a  should 

be  resorted  to.  The  stones  c  i  -r- 
taining  the  kernel  should  be 
kept  moist,  or  the  germ  will  be 
^jured.     They  should  be  plunt- 


1      ■> 
ed  in  chills  in  Autumn. 

rly  in  Spring 

the  wc  .   not 

mely    cold.     The  p  1  a  n  ts 

Id  be  carefully  cultivated, 
and  b  >usly*clean 

All  hi  •  ia- 

ches  above  the  ground     iiould 

refplly  removed  to  secure  a 
smooth  and  eve.  for  bud- 

ding,  A  vigorous  growth  should 
be  obtained  thro:  Summer 

so  that  they  may  be  budded  the 
following:    September.-      V 

may  be  grafted  ring 

but  budding  is  easier  to  perform? 

'  s   a  stronger  union,  and  is 

the  best  method  in  all  respects. 

the  most  thrifty  branches, 
with  the  best  ripened  buds. 
Me  or  triple  buds  should  be 
selected  as  they  are  sure  to  con- 
tain a  wood-bud.  Flower  buds 
should  be  rejected.     Wood-buds 

be  known  by  being  long 
and  sharp  pointed,  while  the 
fruit  buds  are  thicker  and  round- 
ing at  the  ends. 

To  bud,  cut  the  letter  T  on 

the  bark  of  the  stock,  near  the 

ground,  and  with  a  thin  smooth 

h  as  ivory,  separate 

bark  from  the   wood  at  the 

is  of  the  cut,  and   raise  it 

v  on  botli  sides  of  the  ver- 
tu  il  slit,  taking  care  not  to  dis< 
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^urb  Ae  mucous-like  deposit  on I instance,    as   the    formation  of 

t  i 

he  wood.     Next  with  a  sliding    roots  during  the  Winter.     There 

cut  of  a  sharp  knife  remove  tl 

bud  from  the  shoot  on  the  cen- 

ter  of  a  peice  of  bark  about  an 

inch  and  a  half  long,  with  a  very 

small  portion  of  wood.     1 

with  the  foot-talk  of  the 


left  for  that  purpose,  insert  the 


bud  under  the  bark,  -pressing'  i*  which  should  always  govern  the 


down.  Then  cut  off  the  bark' 
above  the  hud,  so  that  it  will  fit 
the  horizontal  cut,  and  t* 
whole  firmly  with  anything  that 
-will  compress  the  bark,  without 
covering  the  bud.  f  In  about  ten 
the  buds  will  have  taken, 
and  fbc  bands  should  be  s) 

d.       Then    the    stor-ks    on 
which  the  buds  hat<  may 

be  re!,udded.  AH  the  ties  should 
be  removed  before  frost. 

Sj  ring  t\)^   heads  of  the 
ould  be  cut  oil 

8,  fol 
he  young 
lire  their 
tical  eh. 
Wi 

)   planting,    u 


are  others  better,  suited  for  a 
late  planting,  such,  for  insta 
as  a  less  compact  soil  for  the 
^rst  rear.  Experience  has  nev- 
er settled  upon  one  part  of  the 
planting  season  as  the  best,  but 
there  is  one  important  principle 


planting  of  trees,  to  which  all  o. 

ther  circumstances    and   cordi 

tions  should  give  way  ;  and  one 

that  in  most  cases  would  govern 

the  time  of  transplanting.     This 

alludes  to  the  condition  of  the 

soil,  for  the  rule  should  be  never 

to  plant  a  tr  :i  the  ground 

is  wet,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 

•    t  the  time  when  the  ground 

is  the  dryest   that  may  reasona- 

le  expected  during  the  .vhole 

i.     it   will    never,  is  any 

be  found  too  dry. 

N.  Y.  Neu 


re  of  Carriages.. 

rhose  who  would  keep  their 
and  can 

'    !ion 

month. 

;.i     .s,i\e 

vent 

•  )•      Tt) 

if 


I.-, 


li  for  t] 


The  Work. 


u 


The  Kitrlicn  Garden. 
NDER  :  >nthly  b 


^/ATllST  and  t 

ifl    er    potato    dips    have    not 

it  now.     if 

by  dip- 

in  a  batter  of 

part  of  our  i  and  wat<  r  the]  may  be  set 

i!t  in  dr  ther<     In  which 

en*.     In  &<&.  we  intend^    cases  .1    oat  in  the  even- 

inga  d  and  cover  a   few  days  with 

tion  upon  tl  in  this  climate  slips  can 

to  be  far  more  de*  be  planted  as  late  as  the  15th  of 

lerving  of  study 


conceded.     We    would   indeed 
the  who 

den,  -ubJL'ctt  I 

culture.     A  .1  the  gaj 

is  the  center  of  cultivation,  the 

horticnl  ox  J     1  a   erimerits.     It 

is  the  studio  of    the  artist. 


Winter  cabbage  oucdit  now  to 
planted,  and  after 
rain  all  other  vegetables  that  are 
not  rapidly  maturing  should  be 
carefully  worked.     Weeds   will 
ranch  trouble  i(  the  ear- 
irk  has  been  properly  atten- 
ded to.     You    may   now  try   a 


spoi  ids  work  out   few  onion  sets,    also    peas  and 


their  schemes,  -ds  to  be 

I  on  h  i  cale.     It 

ud  that  a  garden  is 
half  a  living,  then  tWfc 
will  nmkc  :.  or  t:> 

I  ires  of  spot 

acre  garden  is  enon::: 
any  reasonable  familyi  Tin. 
hen.  we  will  ei 
vor  to  raise  onr  n  aders.  to   our 
view?  of  .1  model  southern  farm. 
With    these    prelimins 
will  proceed  to 


>r  lite  Fall  use.  If  the 
leather  is  favorable,  you  may 
also  try  a  late  roasting  ear 
[  ate  I 

Gather  such  seed  as  are  well 

matured,  for  planting,  carefully 

ting  only    such  as  are 

loped,  and  dfa  good    color. 

Pea  and  beaa  seed  may  be  pre- 

;1  from  weevils  by  a  slight 

dip  in  sea  r,  or  by 

them     up    with   tobacc? 
j  steins- 
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Srqall  seeds  as  of  radish  let- 
tuce &c. ,  it  is  as  cheap  tobuy  as 
to  save. 

Prepare  you;  ground  thorc. 
ly  for  a  Fall  planting  of  turnips; 
hauling#on  manure  and  working 
it  in.  •  ♦ 


The  Farm. 

?HE   farmers    rest   time  is 
very  near  at  hand,  but  those 

who  are  still  behind  must  push 
for  very  life.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  corn  is  now  receiving 
its  iast  working.  At  this  work- 
ing you  may  sow  peas  broadcast 
on  such  lands  as  you  wish  to 
put  in  small  grains,  so  that  the 
vines  may  be  plowed  in.  Give 
assiduous  attention  to  cotton — 
keep  it  clean,  but  do  not  plow 
too  deep  nor  near  around  its 
roots,  during  the  hot  weather. 
Begin  preparing  your  ground,  if 
you  have  time,  for  an  early  sow- 
ing of  wheat; — the  sooner  the 
grain  is* sown  in  the  Fall,  the 
gb  frequently  t; 
ks  and 

Poj  he    wori 

and  a  late  crop  Bet  out  if  d 

ed.    Sow  tu. 


fc 


)D. 


Orchard  Work. 

_E,UIT    trees  should  be  ex- 

1^  tensively  mulched.     This  is 

done  by  covering  the  soil  around 
the  roots  with  wheat  straw, 
leaves,  &c.  to  protect  them  from 
the  hot  weather.  In  fact,  not 
only  fruit  trees,  'but  cucumber 
and  melon  vines,  and  strawberry 
t£ls,  together  with  most  vegeata 
blesj  are  improved  by  this  kind 
of  cultivation.  Keep  your  trees 
all  in  good  order.  Those  that  are 
bent  or  blown  about,  straighten 
up,  and  strengthen  with  stakes. 
Gather  the  fruit  as  soon  as  it  is 
thoroughly  ripe.  Such  as  is  de- 
fective will  furnish  excellent 
food  for  hogs.  Pickle  and  pre- 
serve a  large  portion  of  that 
which  is  perfect,  and  when  Win^ 
ter  has  come,  you  will  not  con^ 
sider  the  labor  thus  bestowed 
lost.  To  some  kinds  of  fruiU 
such  as  apples  and  peaches  we 
give  a  careful  drying,  but  grapes 
Jons,  currants,  &c,  weseeui- 
ignore'.  They  too,  should 
nded  to.  Figs, 
curr;:  msons,  ould 

i 
pro!';  into  wine. 

Oui  e  sadly 

!  by  the  majority  of  our 
farmers,    pei  becau^    in 
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most  cases,  they  cannot  calculate 
its  value  in  dollars  and  cents. — 
In  the  future  pages  of  this  Jour- 
nal, however  We  will  attempt  to 
reclaim  our  Southern  fruits  from 
rieglecl,  and  we  urge  our  fruit- 
raisers  to  give  us  their  hearty  as- 
sistance in  this  laudable  design, 
Iri  some  portions  of  Carolina, 
even  tropical  fruit8  can  be  raised. 
Everywhere  in  it.  Nature  extends 
to  the  industrious,  exceedingly 
luscious  gilts. — Let  us  strive  for 
these  gifts,  so  that  our  tables 
may  offer  to  our  ever  welcome 
guests,  something  a  trifle  more 
savoury  than  "bacon  and 
greens." 


&jje  Jfwm  #  $3rben. 
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Cucumbers, 

>UCUMBERS,  white,  crisp, 

fcool,  tender,  almost  seedless, 

free  from  all  unpleasant  earthy, 
taste,  and  as  delicate  and  deli- 
cious as  cucumbers  can  be,  may 
be  induced  by  simply  placing 
the  young  fruit,  within  a  section 
of  drain  tile,  flower  pot,  or  old 
bottle  with  the  neck  knocked 
off,  covering  them  from  the  sun- 
light, and  growing  them  to  table 
size  in  the  dark. 

Exchange. 


J.  R  Jacobs  &  Co,.  Publishers, 

VOL.  I.         July,  1867,         Kb    j 
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Advertisers 


will  find  the  "Farm  and  Garden"  « 
valuable  medium  of  communication 
with  the  Farmers  of  the  Sauih. 

OUR  RATES  ARE 

1  m.     2ra.  Cm.     1  year: 

1  square      $1.00     1.50  8.00     5.00 

1-2  col.      .   2.50     3.75  7.00  11.00 

1  col.  4.00     6.00  10.00'  15.00 

1  page  7.00  10.00  15.00  20.00 

Wenvill  receive  fruit-trees,  vines,  Ac. 
in  payment  for  advertising  when  desired 
if 50  percent  be  added  to  the*  above 
rates. 


The  Subscription.  Bates. 

1  copy,  1  year  .....,-..  $1. 

1  eopy,  6  months  ...  50  cents. 
Specimen  copies,  ...  10  centa. 


To  Agents. 

To  Postmasters,  and  others.,  acting 
as  Agents  for  us,  we  will  allow  20  per 
cent  commission. 

~~ 

All  pa  era  exchanging  with  the  jcuj 

rml  formerly  published  ;n  this  office  an 

requested  to  extend  their  favon  to  no, 

and  direct  to  »•  Farm  &  Garden.    .    . 

Clinton,  S,  & 
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Oar  Introduction 

AT  is  perhaps  a  somewhat  haz- 
ardous undertaking,   in  these 

days  of  suffering  in  our  South- 
ern rand  to  iaunch  out  an  enter- 
prise of  this  kind  on  its  untried 
voyage.  But'  there  are  some 
reasons  that  urge  us  oh,  and  en- 
courage us  to  .battle  with  diffi- 
culties. 

Among  these  reasons,  is  to 
be  found-  that  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  new  paths  of  indus- 
try, new  plans  for  improvement, 
new  items  for  cultivation  to  be 
introduced  among  us.  From 
the  soil  comes  our  livelihood, 
arid  04  its  improvement  must  be 
bestowed  our  most  careful- atten- 
tion. Our  people  are  alive  to 
this  fact,  and  are  anxious  for 
improvement.  An  evidence  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  scarcely  a  weekly  paper 
comee  to  this  office,  that  has  not 
an  agricultural  column.  And 
yet  in  all  this  state,  with  its 
multitude  of  weekly  and  daily 
not  onje  devoted 
Mel]  to  agriculture.  This  fact 
I  us  still  r  confidence 

in  our    undertaking,    while   it 
L$ej  th<    reepdnsibil- 

%  of  our  jjoMtion. 
•   '  *•    '    thotftA  gU    that 


•form  our* apology  to  the  Public 
for  this  new  endeavour  to  do* 
•good. 

New  Staples. 

UR  agricultural  exchanges 

are  filled  with  recommenda- 

• 

tiens  to  our:  people  of,  various 
new  staples,  and  in  some  instan- 
ces, even  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
old.  Others  cry  down  these  in- 
novations, and  call  upon  those: 
most  interested  to  stick  to  corn 
and  cotton,  and  leave  the."  new 
staples  alone.  Here,  as  in  most 
other  particulars,  the  old  adage 
holds  good,  "  In  medio  tutissi- 
•mus  ibis."  Were  the  former 
spirit  to  prevail^'  our  corn  fields 
and  cotton  fields  would,  in  future 
years,  be  held  only  in  the  re- 
membrance of  the  grand-fathers 
and  grand-mothers  of  the  com- 
munity. Had  the  other  spirit* 
however  prevailed,  cotton  itself, 
and  rice,  and  woM,  would  never 
have  been  raised  in  the  South, 
but  the  indigo  and  sweet  potato 
would  si  ill  hare  formed  our 
main  crdj 

Our  Southern    lands  arc  ex- 
tremely f<  rtile  umlcr.proper  cul- 
tivation, and  if  they  produce  i 
i.  barley  j  oatej  M4&&  j 


Id 


toes.  :  i  luxuria 

means  let  Uf  docfiir  best  in 
production,  but  still  w<-    c 
not  to  neglect  anything  else  that 
might  offer. 

Among  these  new  staples  the 
principle  are! — 

;er  article  of  which 
can  be  produced  here  than  in 
China. 

Wats, — especially  from  the 
Clinton  and  Scuppemong  vines, 
to  the  cultivation  of  which  our 
lands  are  especially  adapted. 

Ramie, — an  article  undergo- 
ing experiments,  said  to  be  a 
very  productive  kind  of  riax. 

Ek, — from  the  Castor  oil 
silk  worm,  very  recently  intro- 
duced into  Europe. 

Lk, — now   easily 
obtained  by  means  of  Cook's' e- 
vaporajtor,  and  said  to  be  fully  e 
qual   to  any  other  kind  of  su- 
gar. 

To  all  these,  and  other  new 
staples,  we  will  from  time  to 
time,  direct  the  attention  of  ou* 
readers,  and  we  invite  correspon- 
dence from  those  who  arc  e 
menting  upon  them. 

We  are  willing  to  exchange  with  any 
Agnail; u  atifie,    or    Li:erary 

•Journal  in  the  Uni- 

.0  usual  courtesy  oi"  an  occasional 
Mice. 


W 


E  cordially  invite  farmers 

and  agricultural  men  ev- 

e  to  make  the  Farm   & 

vehicle  for  cou 

their  ideas  to  each  other. — 

11  Write,  write/'  let    this  motto 

go  side   by  Bide    svith   i;  Work, 

."     Thus   let  us    endeavor 

to  develope  th%  resources  of  our 

Sunny  South. 


Though  we  have  a  constitu- 
tional antipathy  to  referring  to 
personal  matters  in  print,  we 
must  nevertheless  for  once  br>?ak 
through  our  prejudices. that  we 
may  urge  upon  our  readers  to 
give  us  a  lift  up  hill,  by  increas- 
ing our  subscription  list.  A  new 
enterprise  needs  assistance,  and 
one  of  this  kind  deserves  that 
help. 


D 


ONT  view  me  with  a  crit" 


ic  s  eye, 

But  pass  my  imperfections  by.  . 

So,£cntle  reader,  bestow  upon 

kindly  criticism.     We  have 

not  in  this,  our  first  number,  ar- 

i  at  that  standard  wliich  we 

before  us.     We  is] 

"  ad  astra."  and  though  we  hop? 


I 
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that  tuis  issue  is  by  no  means 
"discreditable,  we  promise  that 
oui  next  shall  be  \ery  much  im- 
proved. 


ED.  Farm  &  Gr-den. 
I  think  it  th8  duty  of  every 

man  in  South  Carolina  to  pat- 
ronize her  institutions.  To  this 
end  you  will  please  find  inclosed 
($1,00)  one  dollar,  for  which 
you  will  please  send  me  "  Tie 
Farm.  &  Garden,"  and  oblige 
yours  truly, 
Marion  Dt.  S.  C.       A.  ILL. 

[This  is  the  very  sum  and 
substance  of  the  whole  matter. 
We  can  patronize  North.?  ;  lit 
erature  and  Northern  manufac- 
tories, but  when  it  comes  to  ap- 
proving work  done  at  home, — 
bah!  this  is  too  simple. — It  is 
againrt  th?  constant  ond< 
on  the  pait  of  our  people  to  de- 
cry   Lome    productions  that  we 

The 
ilina  air 
trail]  whit  as  good  as  : 

pi  kftWM  tti  and  if  all   her 

lehad  i  itnil&rtotbat 

of  A.  H.  L.,  Carolina  would 
have  her  resources  fully  devel 
op«L] 


Literary  Noaces. 

NDER,  this  head  we  will 
review  al  1  books  and  peri- 
odicals* sent  to  our  address.  In 
his  number  we  barely  mention 
many  that  will  hereafter  receive 
a  more  extended  notice. 

^Ve  have  received: — 

The  Southern  Cultivator,  that 
patriarch  of  agricultural  papers , 
and  a  grand  old  patriarch  it  is. 
If  we  succeed  in  making  the 
Farm  &  Garden  but  half  as  wor- 
thy of  patronage  as  it-  is,  we  will 
be  perfectly  satisfied. — Athens, 
Ga.  $2. 

The  American  Farmer,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  is  a  neat  32  paged 
illustrated  monthly,  for  oily  $1. 
Its   editor  knows   what  he   is 
si  out 

From  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  we 
hxive  received  the  first  number 
of  «•  The  Bible  Dictionary,"  ad- 
vertised in  another  column.  We 
.ratified  to  find  it  such  ^a. 
handsome  publication,  fully 
worth  the  price  of  subscription. 
The  engravings  are  all  executed 
in  the  'vie  of  the  art,  and 

the  printing  is  unexceptionable. 

The  Laurensville  Herald,  and 
Florence  (iazette,  both  of  which 
we  cordially  thank  for  favours 


i 
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The  'Washington  Gazette,  cd 
ited  by  J.  II.  Alexander,  is  upon 
our  exchange  table.  It  is  an  ad- 
mirable local,  and  bears  evidence 
of  liberal  patronage. 

Many  oilier  periodicals  v;ill  be 
noticed  in  our  next  issue. 


Ptscfjlantoifs. 


THE  fig. — W hat  can  be  said 
of  a  tree  that  grows  from  a 

cutting  stuck  anywhere,  in  any 
soil,  thaL  Inquires  no  kind  of  cul- 
tivation, that  has  no  enemies, 
that  produce?  enormous  crops  of 
fruit  at  once  delicious,  healthy, 
atfd  nutricious  ;  a  fruit  that  may 
be  ea'en  either  fresh  or  dried  ? — 
Merely,  that  it  is  neglected.  It 
would  seem  that  the  very  "merits 
of  (he  Fig  cause  it  to  be  over- 
looked :  for  there  are  many  pla 
ces  where  other  trees  are  culti- 
vated with  care  and  cost,  and 
where  the  Fig  tree  is  very  spar- 
ingly planted,  or  entirely  neglec- 
ted. 


A 


NEW   YORK   companny 
has  entered  upon  tbe  manu 


'; 

l'acture  of  what  is  called  "  p 

1 ."  from  the  peat  of  the  Dis 
mal  Swamp.  The  peat  is  by 
some  means  pressed  into  blocks 
about  the  size  of  common  bricks 
and  dried,  having  the  darkish 
appearance  of  mixed  gii 
bread.  These  bricks  are  very 
light.  The  manufacturers  say 
that  this  fuel  is  alout  as  kchcap 
as  anthracite  coal,  and  that  it 
bums  beautifully  and  that  it 
proiucea  the  smallest  amount 
of  ashes.  .         Exchange 


A  Town  under  tlie  Snow. 

CALIFORNIA  paper  gives 
a  rather  hard  to  believe  sto- 
ry of  the  depth  of  the  snow  on 
the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  in 
February  and  March  by  descri- 
bing the  visit  of  a  merchant  by 
the  name  of  Adams,  from  the 
valley  to  the  mining  town  of 
Meadow  Lake,  on* the  top  of  the 
mountains  ;  He  procured  a  pair 
of  snow-shoes,  and  toqk  the 
tracks  made  by  some  one  who 
had  gone  ovqr  the  day  before. — 
After  some  hours  hard  travel  he 
arrived  at  the  place  where  tbe 
town  should  have  been,  but  not 
a  house  was  visible,     while  he 


was  looking  about,  a  man  sud 
denly  came  up  out  of  the  snow, 
like  a  mermaid  out  of  the  sea. 
Adams  asked  him  if  he  could 
tell  him  where  Meadow  Lake 
was,  not  knowing  whether  the 
object  before  him  was  man  or 
spirit.  *  Why,'  said  the  fellow 
M  you  are  right  on  the  plaza.' — r 
Adams  asked  him  if  he  could 
show  him  where  the  store  of 
Adams  &  Johnson  was.  "  Oh, 
yes,  come  along.1  A  few  shoves 
on  a  pair  of  snow  shoes  brougfit 
them  to  a  round  bole  in  the  snow 
and  Adams  was  told  that  that 
was  the  hole  that  led  to  the  store. 
There  were  stairs  made  in  the 
sow  in  a  spiral  way,  twisting 
several  times  around  the  hole  in 
the  descent  Finally  he  arrived 
at  the  bottom,  and  was  aston- 
ished to  find  his  friends  there 
happy  and  gay,  and  ready  to 
vouch  for  their  country  being 
one  of  the  richest  and  best  ever 
discovered.  From  the  store  they 
travelled  over  the  town  in  tun- 
nels. Every  one  seemed  to  be 
contented  with  his  lot.  The  ci- 
tizens seldom  go  to  the  top  of 
the  snow  except  when  there  is 
K\  hange. 


■  ■  ii  iriwii-Tiin«BWWrn«iWMii.    ^ 

ing  at  himself  continually,  his 
feathers  standing  all  wrong.  In 
vain  is  food  changed,  apd  in  vain, 
is  a  saucer  of  clean  water  kept 
in  his  cage.  The  cause  of  his 
wretchedness  has  not  been  die- 
covered.  If  the  owner  of  a  pet; 
in  such  a  situation,  will  take 
down  his.  cage  and  examine  the 
oof  thereof  there  will  most  like- 
ly be  seen  a  mass  of  stuff  like 
red  rust  This,  red  rust  is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  millions  of 
para  ites  infesting  the  bird,  for 
which  water  is  no  remedy.  By 
taking  a  lighted  candle,  aiuj 
holding  it  under  every  portion 
of  the  top  of  the  cage,  till  all 
chance  of  there  being  anything 
alive  upon  it  is  gone,  the  reme- 
dy is  complete.  The  pet  wil} 
soon  brighten  up  after  his  housq 
warming.  Exchange* 


a  snow  U106  i    i 


i 


ANY  b  person  lias  seen  a 
i  irv  or  nil  her  a  bird 
•'i'        to  of  purturbation,  pluck- 


How  Bill  Got  Shot. 

elLL,  don't  you  know 
dad  don't  allow  you  to 

buy  shot  r  aske  1  a  young  urchin 
o  his  brother,  who  was  making 
a  purchase  of  that  article. 

M  You  juss  never  mind  me.— 
I'll  thonk  you  to  attend  to  your 
own  business,   Mister  Bob.     t 


«3 
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At  length  the  tedious  run  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  old 
gentV  arriving  at  the  store,  ia 
which  Bill  w  s  stretched  out, 
taking  it  easy. 

The  old  man  supposing  him 
to  be  badly  hurt,  rushed  fianti- 
cally  up  to  him  exclaiming;  "Q, 
William,  William,  where  are 
you  wounded  ?" 

11  What  is  the  matyer  dad,  are 
you  crazy  ?"  said  Bill  raising  on 
his  elbow,  and  casting  a  look  of 
aston^hment  at  his  fatji^r. 

"  Why  Robert  said  you  got 
shot !" 

1  *So  I  did — got  half  a  pound 
of  the  best  duck  shot  in  th$ 
store." 

Thje  oil  man  left  amid  enough 
noise  to  drown  a  thunder  clap. 
As  might  be  expected,  Bob  got 
the  lamming,  and  Bill  didn't. 

Exchange. 


don't  care  what  dad  allows,  for 
I  buy-  what  I  plea-  'lie 

reply, 

little  boy  slightly  agitated. — 
t,"Iam  going  to  toll  dad,"  he 
?aid,  rushing  out  of  the  store1. 
lie  ran  down  the  street,  bounced 
into  the  room  where  the  old  man 
was  quietly  reading  the  morning 
paper. 

"Dad,  dad.  Bill's  gone  and  got 
shot." 

"What!"  cried  the  old  man, 
dropping  the  paper  in  conster- 
nation,  and  bolting  for  the  door, 
"  yvhere  is  he?" 

"Down  in  Thompsons  store/ 
responded  Bob. 

In  fyis  excitement,  the  old  man 
forgot  to  remove  his  specks,  and 
in  going  down  trie  steps,  mis- 
judging the  distance  to  the  pave- 
ment, the  old  man  stepped  off 
too  soon,  and  came  sprawling 
on  his  all-fours. 

He  gatheredhimself  up,  and 
started  for  the  store.  The  pave- 
ment appoared  about  the  level 
of  his  knees,  and  in  his  violent 
efforts  to  keep  it  under  him,  he 
cut  a  very  ridiculous  figure,  and 
drew  from  the  astonished  by- 
standers such  a  roar  as  was  not 
bestowed  on  a  single  individual 
in  many  a  long  day. . 


To  Preserve  Apples. 

PAKE  and  weigh  ten  pounds 
of  apples,  put  them  into  a 
pan  to  stew  with  one  pint  of 
water:  when  all  are  disolved,  put 
in  th.e  same  weight  of  pounded 
sugar  two  ounces  of  ground  gin- 
ger, with  the  juice   and  grawd 
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iidd  cu  lour  or  rivfi  demons;  let 

it  boil  rather  more  than  half  an 

hour,  Stirring  it  all  the  time,  put 

it  into  ama^  jars  or  shapes. 


Apple  Jelly. 

TAKE  apples  of  any  kind, 
that  are  fully  grown,  and 
juicy  but  not  quite  ripe.  Cut 
them  in  quarters  or  slices  with- 
out coring ;  put  them  into  a  pre- 
serving pah  and  cover  well  with 
water.  Let  them  boil  three  or 
or  four  hours,  until  they  are  per- 
fectly s6ft ;  then  strain  and  beat 
through  a  hair.seive  so  that  no- 
thing but  the  cores  and  skins 
remain;  put  the  pulp  and  juice 
into  another  fine  hair  seive  ;  set 
it  over  a  vessel  to  drain  until  the 
next  day,  when  the  liquid  will 
be  found  quite  clear.  Add  to 
each  quart  u  pound  and  a  half 
of  lump  sugar  ;  let  it  boil  quick- 
ly twenty  five  minutes,  and  as 
the  scum  rises,  take  it  off.  If 
the  apples  are  not  very  acid,  a 
lemon  cut  in  slices,  and  boiled 
with  them,  in. proves  the  flavor. 


CHEAti.  ANTING  PAPEH 
To  Editors  and  Prt.lshers, 

tun  W.  <;.  (  LARK,  Esq., 

President  ol  the  Southern  Tress 
Association. 
Atlanta,  Gap.,  April  10,  181.7. 


|  S.  THRASHER,  fcsq.,—Dear  Sir  ; 
v  »It  affords  me  much*  pleasure  to  com- 
municate to  you  the  following  resolu- 
tion of  the  Southern  Press  Association  ; 

"Resolved,  That  as  a  testimonial  of 
our  appreciation  for  the  zealous,  faith- 
ful and  effective  service  of  John  S, 
Thrasher,  Esq.,  as  Superintendent  of 
this  Association  in  years  past,  we  here- 
by tender  liimth}  thanks  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, and  confer  upon  him  the  com- 
plimentary position  of  Agent  of  the 
Southern  Press  Association  in  the  city 
of  New  York.'' 

The  terms  of  commendation  employed 
ru  the  above  resolution  do  no  more  than 
justice  to  your  im  ortant  services  du- 
ring yourSuperintendency,  services  that 
none  had  better  opportunity  to  know, 
and  none  can  more  highly  appreciate 
than  myself.  Should  occasion  require 
I  shall  be  glad  to  avail  myself  ol  the 
aid  provided  for  by  the  resolution. 
Very  respectfully  your  ob'd't  servant 
W,  G.  CLARK,  President. 


NOTICE. 

X  would  respectfully  request  every 
daily,  tri-weekly,  semi-weekly,  weekly, 
atid  monthly  journal,  South  of  the  Po- 
tomac and  Ohio  Rivers,  and  06  degrees 
uitts  parallel  ot  latitude  West  of 
the  Mississippi,  to  publish  this  adver- 
tisement twice,  and  send  to  me  at  New 
"Yoik,  each  time,  a  copy  of  the  paper 
containing  it,  post-paid,  with  bjll  for 
borne. 

Ifc  is  desirable  in  my  combinations  to 
re  ehcaper  printing  "i*  our 

.k  outhero  journals,  that  I  shall  have  the 
fullest  information  rerardinir  the  sizes 
of  papi  \  era!   publica- 

♦       .  ami  I  can  procure  it  in  no  other 
way  than  by  requesting  particular  at- 

opj  of 
the  publication  with  the  bill.     1  d 

:  twice  to  provide    against   mail 
jn-i-ji.id    to 

M-cure  post-office  delivery. 

.).  8.  niKAsiiKi:, 

Ben  M&ft,  Now  York.  N.  Y. 
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Djvotcd  to  the  Improvement  of  our  Sunny  South. 


Commnniiiiiionj  ft  Stlctticns. 


'(•FOR  THE  FARM   AND  GARDEN.) 

More  about  Potatoes. 

EDS.  Farm  &  Garden, 
In  your  last  issue,  ap 

peared  an  article    on  the  above 
subject  that  I  am  determined  to 
try  this  Fall,  but  in  the  mean- 
time permit  me  to  giye  your  re 
ders  my  experience  in  growii 
this  esculent,  which  to  me  fa 
been   highly    satisfactory.     ):or 
the  information  of  your  read  r 
I  will  state  that  I  live  in  one  of 
the  Hipper  districts  of  South  Car- 
olina, and  that  by  no  means  I 
most  fertile  of  them  all. 

I  usually  plant  about  half  an 
*cjt<v  and  >hre^  bushels  of  Iru 


potatoes  gives  me  seed  enough 
(I  nrrfer  to  plant  whole  potatoes 

n  seed  is  abundant  )  Hav- 
ing broken  up  my  ground  thor- 
oughly, I  begin  to  plant  on  the 
Htli  or  loth  of  February,  pay- 
ing no  attention  to  the  moon. 
I  lay  off  my  ground  with  a  sho- 
vel, sending  it  pretty  deep.  I 
next  put  in  the  seed, 'taking  care 
to  place  the  cut  side  down,  tho' 
I  am  not  certain  that  this  is  at 
all  necessary.  1  then  fill  up  the 
furrow  "with  wheat  straw,  and 
cover  the  straw  well  with  a  twis- 
ter. If  the  straw  is  not  covered 
by  the  plow,  a  hoe  should  follow 
it,  and  rake  the  earth  well  up. 
As  soon  after  as  possible,  I  cov- 
e  the  whole  a  foot  deep  in  leaves. 
I  have  frequently  followed  this 
plan,  and  I  have  gathered  from 

m  all  patch ,  as  much  as  half 
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a  bushel  evervday  from  the  mid- 
dle of  May  to  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober, and  when  I  raised  them. 
I  got  thirty  bushels  more.  The 
potatoes,  too,  have  been  pro- 
nounced by  all  that  have  seen 
them,  to  be  remarkably  fine. 
The  potatoes  when  gathered  be- 
fore the  straw  rots,  are  very  nice 
and  clean,  scarcely  needing  a 
washing. 

[  raise  my  potatoes  immedi- 
ately after  the  first  hc^vy  frost, 
and  having  allowed  them  to  lie 
a  day  in  the  shade,  T  prepare  to 
kiln  them  by  first  making  a  bed 
of  earth  high'  enough  to  keep 
water  -from  rising  and  Wetting 
them.  This  I  cover  with  straw, 
then  I  pile  on  the  potatoes,  cov- 

ig  the  whole  with  straw, 
enough  earih  to  hgld  the  straw 
in  its  place.  When  very  cold 
weather  sets  in,  I  put  on  a  good 
coat  gf  earth;  By  this  method, 
1  not  only  preserve  the  potatoes, 
vmt  nil  through  the  winter,  they 
are  as  full,  and  unshriveled,  as 
when  first  gathered.  This  is 
the  pl/m  adopted  in  colder  re- 
gions forkeeping  the  potato,  and 
1  I  iota  it  ought  to  keep  them 
here,  as  cold  weather  rots  then 
more     rapidlv    than      anything 


,  ,   1  i  H  "I        T        !    r-  r  -        -R 

Rice  on  Upland. 

rHE  price  of  this  valuable 
crop  has  ruled  so  high,  for 
years  past,  and  likely  to  con- 
tinue, that  it  will  now  be  entire- 
ly feasible  to  cultivate  it* on  goo  1 
upland  as  a  money  crop.  We 
have  but  a  limited  experience  in* 
cleaning,'  but*  we  think  every 
grist  mill,  .whether  driven  by 
steam  or  water,  could  attach  ti 
rice  cleaning  mill  at  a  trivial  ex* 
pense. 

As  to  the  mere    production, 
it  is  as  simple  as  to  make  corn^ 
and  we  believe  an  acre  can  be* 
cultivated  about  as  cheap  as  the 
mass  cultivate  com. 

Take  new  land,  if  practicable, 
plow  as  well  a9  possible,  and  if 
qo  better  plan,  stump's;  &c.,  be- 
ing in  the  way,  lay  off  .in  rows 
with  a  bull  tongue  plow,  say  two 
feet  apart,  then  drill  seed ;  if 
pretty  good  land,  a\)out  one 
bushel  per  acre,  as  regular  aa 
possible  and  cover  with  a  har- 
row. When  the  rice  is  well  upf 
bar  off,  the  old  way  preparatory 
to  scraping  cotton  ;  then  scrape 
off  clean  the  whole  bed  that  is 
left — rice,  grass,  weeds  and  all, 
•crape  off  lightly  but  clean.  Of 
course  we  should  have  said,  af- 
preparing  the  land  cu§   good    eJ 
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call  be,  sow  the  Seed  as  early  ai 
it  is  safe  to  plant  cotton. 

In  B  few  days  after  scraping 
the  rice  will  be  as  high  as  it  was 
before,  and  should  have  earth 
thrown'  in  and  around  and  about 
to  keep  grass  down. 

We  prefer  to  chop  out,  leaving 
bunches  about  eight  or  ten  in- 
ches apart.  Then  two  hoeings, 
merely  to  scnOpe  and  thin,  •  are 
all  the  hoeings  that  there  is  an} 
use  in.  The  plow  can  keei 
clean"- 

If  rich  land  be  selected,  where 
cultivators  can  run,  we  can  ie< 
no  reason  •  why  one  hundred 
bushejs  should  not  be  grown  to 
the  acre,  and  no  more  woik 
than  to  maks  thirty-five  bushels 
of  corn.  We  should  bed  u\ 
land,  say  in  two  feet  ridges,  u.e 
a  horse  scraper,  then  chop  out 
to  stand,  only  cutting  deeper 
than  mere  scraping.— Ed.  South 
era  Farmer. 
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Our  Correspondence. 

UR     Correspondence    has 
now   attained    considerable 


magnitude,  and  we  will-  hereaf- 
ter devote  a  special  portion  of 
Btlr  paper  to 


.1.  M.  Mason,  Jr.,  of  Blake- 
Iv.  K  uly  Co,  Geo,  writes  to  us 
the  •  following    lettefc  ; — ' 

'•I  have  excellent  opportuni- 
•i«  -  for  successful  planting  'in 
this  county,  and  having  lately 
turned  my  attention  to  agricul- 
ture, I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  some  experienced  farmer, 
'who  is  fitted  by  skill,  education, 
and  tern  per ment,  to  manage  from 
"20  to  80  hands ; — to  a  gentle-' 
man  who  fills  lit  bill,  I  think 
I  can  offer  unusual  induce- 
ments. 

Pardon  this  intrusion,  but  anx- 
ious to  obtain  a  partner  from  S. 
Carolina,  and  having  no  availa- 
ble acquaintance  in  that  state,  I 
venture,  this  liberty. 

Any  party  favoring  my  offer, 
can  write  me,  and  we  will  ex- 
change credentials,  &c.  I  pro- 
pose that  the  projected  alliance 
be  permanent,  and  commence 
next  year,  but  I  must  secure  a 
partner  this  summer. 


lilt.  James  W.  Watts,  in  a 
111  private  letter,  writes  from 
Martins  Depot,  S.  C. ; — 

I  think  all  writers  for  agricul* 
tural  papers,  should  write  OVftf 


& 
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their  own  signatures,  so  that  we 
may  approach  them  privately  if 
necessary,  for  any  information 
in  their  line,  and  it  appears  to 
me>  to  give  more  character  or 
weight  to  an  article,  be  the  wri- 
ter ever  so  humble. 

[This  is  just  our  doctrine,  and 
we  most  cordially  thank  our  cor- 
correspandcnt  for  $etting  the  ex- 
ample,. Whenever  a  man  puts 
his.  own  signature  to  his  articles 
we  invariably  say  to  ourselves, 
^  This  is  truth, — we  believe  it,'' 
An  article  thus  signed  is  infin- 
ately  more  weighty  than  one  o- 
ver  a  nom  de  plume.] 

By   the  way  my  shearing  of 
sheep    may    surprise  some  per- 
sons    unacquainted     with    my 
sheep.     We    sheared  over  fifty 
full  hloot'cd  Merinoes  that  avef 
fraction   over  6  8-41bs., 
fcb  1  libs.,  i".  the  dirt  per 
1   1  sold  at  45  cents 
me1,    i  enclose  a  sample  ta- 
ken!- of  them. 

:  correspondent 
.lore  full 
d  as  pn  (his  snip  t. 


"Louisville  (Ky.)  Democrat," 
containing  an  interesting  ac 
count  of  the  trial  of  eleven  jno\v 
ers  and  reapers  a  few  da)  s  since  i 
near*  Louisville.  The  prize  was 
awarded  unanimously  to  the 
"Champion"  "Mower  sold  by 
Briniy,  Dodge  &  Hardy,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Mr.  Briniy  is  the  inventor  and 
patentee  of  the  "  Briniy  Steel 
Plow,"  which  is  the  p\ow  for 
use  by  those  who  wish  to  make 
any  thing  on  their  farms.  * 

Mr.  Briniy  is  out-and-out  a 
Southern  n.an  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  kindness  to  our 
"'rebel"  soldiers  during  the  late 
war.  Despite  our  "reconstruct- 
;  we   can   appreciate    such 

mon 


We  and  others  have  examined1 

rouonnci 

it  to  be  a  n  »iy  fine  qual- 

\n>    \\: 

. 

MBrtBlj   How." 

Tllh 
r  E.C  Bbi 

of    the 
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"  ( iiolera".  among  Fowls. 

HE  following'  extracts  are 

la1  en    from   the    Southern 

Cultiv  tor,  one  of  our  most  val- 
ued on  hanges. — • 

When  once  firmly  established 
litary  and' Is   li- 

[  out  the  succeeding 

foil  u.::d  winter.     It  ia  rery  con- 

1    v,h(  n  it  makes  its 

'k  walk"  or 

ry,  it   requfres  great   Care 
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to  arrest  \    it.     i  *yn\  or  mouth  of  the  wind 

should  Ih;   borno   m  mind  that   pip*i  hardeningit,   and  almost 
fowls  that  h  ilar   ad 

however   >!..  are  unfil  to   l  d  fowls   fighfor  p 

.     fl  tv()m.     rJ  h  -,,,1:' v-  &e  disease  is   sun 

Iq  ca  '1  &c. 

It    assume  formSj 

according   to    the   organ   that 
piay 

scat  seems  to  be  the  mm 
i  I.     There  it 


tnunicated. 

Sulphuric  or  nitric  acid 

direct  local  ap- 
a  be  made  to  the  di 
'1  parts,    Take  a  straw  and 
apply  one  or  two  dropa  to  i 
ulcer.     If  the   eye   is  affected, 


ncieristir<.  ,  Before  any  sign  0  cl)'  ™d  fearlessly  to  that 

'sickness  present  ',.  a  pecu-  delicate  organ.     The    effu 

tench  may  be  de-  fl^m  thc  lachrymal  -land  will 
tected,  and  being  once' recog-  neutjlize  the  acid  and  prevent 
nised.  v  forgotten,  j  au>'  inJulT-     0l>c  or  more  ap]  B- 

In  th  -  stage,  slight  watery  !  cation*  ma7  be  necessary  to  per- 

disc!  reed  f rom*1^  a  Cllrc-    ™s  the  only  rem- 

m.*         ,  :1        ,  •  ,  edy  that  h  s  been  effectual    in 

one  or  both  nostrils,  which  may       ; 

go  on  foi-  w  ithout  attrai 

ing  much  attention.  As  the  di 
ffease  •  progresses,  •  the  mucous 
discharge  thickens  and  obstructs 
the  nostrils.  The  natural  res- 
piration being  obstructed,  the 
;it  through  the 
corners  of  the  eye,  and  commu- 
nicates the  disease  to  that  deli- 
cate organ.  A  white  froth 
cumu  rhich  causes 


(FOR  THE     FARM    AND  OAKD!   < 
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A  Good  fiarden. 
AM  one    of  those     straight 
laced   people    that  believe  in 

g  things  up  to  the  notch  and 

am  more  liable  to  over-do  what- 

much  uneasiness,  and  thev  will  T       ,     .  ,      .,       ,   knin, 

:  over  I  oniertake,  than  fo-halt  do 

be  constantly  turning  their]  The  hob  1  have  I      : 

andrubMng#their(N 
'tafckl  ers  of  their  n< 

The  disease  frequent!]  [en  it 


persistently   that  some  h<i\e  these,  dividing  them  into  Spring, 
I  cgiui  to  think  mi  garden-crazy.    Summer,  Fall,  end  Winter  veg- 


*\\11  rig^t,"  >;i)  [,  as  long  as  my 
nr.idn  >ss  hath  profit  in  it. 

1  do  not  intend  to  place  my- 
self before  you  and  your  readers, 
\  am  pie,  but  I  would  like 
to  fur  A  i  s  h  you  for  print, 
my  ideas  of  what  a  good  garden 
it,  more  to  bring  out  others,  that 
1  may  learn,  than  to  act  the  pro- 
ior. 

A  good  garden,  everybody  ac- 
know  ledges  is  a  good  thing,  and 
to  be  *»ood  it  ought  to  contain 
in  it: 

1st     Every  yegeafable  that 

will  grow  iu  our  climate.  € 

Many  object  to  planting  some 

icolai  kinds  of  yegea tables, 

my  folks  don't  like  em'. 

Now  1  s;:\  my  folks  must  learn 

to  like  'em,tftEej  are  ijoodand 

I  thy   vegeatables,  and  even 

though    they    canuot,  may    not 

food  of  them? 

'ii  of  vegea- 

j   season  of  the 

year.     A  garden  is  only  half  a 

garden  that  is  only  good  for  half 

i 

1  propose  then  hi-  re  to 

your  readers,  a  list  of  the  vegea* 
|  cultivate 
South.     1  will  then 


eatables,  and  finally  I  will  6how 
you  my  idea   of  a  wel1  ordered 
garden.     Perhaps  at  some   fu- 
ll ^\  I  will  say  something  of 
d  1  of  work: 

KINDS  OF  VEGEATABLES. 

Here  a  great  variety  presents 
itself. 

1st.  We  have  vegeatables 
pjioper.     Among  fche  principle 

of  these  are : 

Asparagus. 

Beans,  of  which  several  varieties 
should  be  planted  ; — the  Large  Lima, 
Snap  or  Bush  Beans,  and  the  usua)  va« 
rieties  (A  Ruuuing  Snaps. 

Beets,  the  Turnip  Rootod,«aud  long 
Blood  Beet. 

Cabbage,  plant  Early  York  for  ear- 
ly Summer  use,  and  Drumhead  Savoy 
Winter. 

Carrots,  the  early  French  Short 
horn. 

Cauliflower. 

Celery 

Chervil,  (receointoonded  as  a  sub 
stitute  for  the  potato,)  root  like  Carrot 
-ome  »vhat    like  roasted  ches 
nut. 

Corn.    Some  varieties  of  the  Early 
vr  are  best  for  garden  purposes. 

C  i  cumbers,  Early  Cluster,  Early 
frame  ami  Lou-  (mvn, 

Eoo   Plant,  a  tend  r  but  deliciout 

YtgtataMo. 

imve,  a   salad    plant,  often    u-^d 
fur  toup. 


Lei 
e/e  the  tx 

'      I.ONS,  Mouiita'      -  .and    Or. 

nu^re     W.u   r-inelona,      rfnimeej.     ami 
Pineapple    Uuak    lltletM    nrv 

good. 

MlSTAKD. 

Pabui  . 

P.m..  This  excellent    r.>ot    re- 

quires a  deep  mellow  soil* 

•t    for   pickles, 
• 
mi-kin,  more  raita&le  for  field  cnj- 
ture. 

:' 

*ai  - 

Spinach  tor  early  Spring  ust. 

SyUASii,  Early  B  ic  for  gar. 

deu  culture. 

ToM* to,  large  Red  and  Wllow. 

Trusir,  endless  varieti 

I  i.imi  Pbaj,  En-,  nie,  Dwarf  and 
Champioj  ot  England -aiv  valued  vari* 
• 

Okra.  Dwarf.    No   garden  is  com- 
plete without  it. 
•Potatoes,  Sweet  and  Irish. 

<?koukdpeas  should  uot  be  neglect- 
ed. 

st.  I)ou"t  plant  h,  h  j ou  do 
you  will  never  get  rid  a 

Saoe. 

Thyme. 

Tea  Plant,  The  re.il  Llrnese  Tea. 
•  dozen  trcea  will  give  you  your  years 
supply  of  this  deliglniul  bc\   rage. 

3rd.      FRUI  I 

— Strawberry,  Raspberry*  BAfefcfetrrjf, 

torn** 


- 
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pes,   and    a    select  variety  of  Ap- 
rry  Olive, 
Quince,  Almond,  Fig,  Damson,  fs 
riue,  &c,  &c. 

I  hope  Sir,  your    patience  ii 
wearied  with  names  but  the 
>f  good   things  could  not  be 
shortened. 

(;ataiu 

SritiNG.  Asparagus,  lettuce, 
endive,  radish,  turnips  spinach, 
English  peas,  Irish  potatoes, 
strawberries,  and  some  early 
fruits. 

Summer.  Beans,  beets  cab- 
bage carrots,  cauliflower,  celery 
il,  corn,  cucumber,  egg* 
plant,  melons,  parsnips,  pepper, 
salsify,  squash,  tommut  o.  okra, 
Irish  ard  sweet  potatoes,  and 
most  kinds  of  fruits. 

Autumn.  Pumpkins,  ground 
peas,  sweet  potatoes,  turnips, 
corn,  and  many  Summer  fruita, 

Wihter.  Potatoes,  turnips, 
cabbages,  English  peas,  lettuce 
and  radish. 

GARDEN    ARRANGEMENT. 

I   nexi  attention  bo  mj 

idea  of  a  garden  plat.  It  is  in- 
tended to  occupy  erne  or  one  and 
a  half  acres. — large  enough 
for  a  family  d  half  a  doieft' 
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•        *Rasp*berry*  vine*s       *  J     ||  *Sage*  and*  oth*er    * 

Strawberry  Bed 


herbs 


P 

i)  * 


' 


!>*: 


* 


£ 


■ 


Celery. 
Seed      ifSSKsk.    (( 

Tool  House. 


Cabbage 
Cucumbers 


Okra 

Chervil 

Farsnips 

Carrots 

Tomato 

Salsify 

Beets 

:  plants 
Pepper 


Iiibh  Potatoes 


Barley 

Replace 
itoea 


•t 


"f  Water  melon  / 


iusk  melon 

,     Ground  peas 
Onions 


^^  Peas  Re- 

>     Beans 

Hfr|3  Early  Squasb.    move 
^vf/  Lettuce 
[        Radish  for 

'^:'^t'l  Spinach 
'  fJG  Cauliflower  tur- 

V!7  Endive 


nips. 


i  and  Beans 


..fori  he 


' 


i 


.i 

:j 

■ 

J 
•1 


i-r 


('union    Grapi     \ 


S  hi  a  1 1     P  r  ui t 


*  '  Fbuit  Trees. 


ft 


Now,    Mr.   Editor,  [f  you   do 
me  justice,   my   diagram    will 
speak  for  itself,  and  therein 
w'onf  entupon  it.     A 

the  bi^  house  up  in  the  corner; 
I  would  like  to  say  something, 
but  this  long 

it  to  another  time.     In  h  >p< 
baying   i 
here  with,  lign  my  name 

Gardener. 


Fine  Yield  of  Wheat. 

BAN.  Jones  recently    raised 
on  three  acres  of  old  field. 

lately  recoverd  in  Helena  village 
seventy-five  bushels  of  wheat  of 
the  Gale  variety.  This  conies 
of  subsoiling,  fertilizing,  &c., 
and  the  use  of  proper  kind  of 
seed.  Newberry    Herald. 


To  Manage  Grass  Cut  for  Hay. 

^^RA6>  when  cut  for  hay 
^|ought  to  be  quickly  raked, 
in  order  that  its  powers  may 
neither  be  exhausted  by  the  sun 
nor  dissipated  by  the  air.  In 
the  first  stage  small  cocks  are 
preferaUe.  and  on  after 
these  may  be  gathered  into  large 


01  hand    ricks,    by   which 

method  the  hay  is  equally  m 

and   equally  sweetened.      After 
standing  eight    or    ten    days   in 

ricks,  according  to  the 

of  the  weather,  the  hay 
may  be  carted  home  and  built  in 
stacks  of  sufficient  size  for  stan- 
ding through  the  winter. 

Rural  Gentleman. 


(for  the  farm  and  card; 
How  to  to  Cultivate  Clover. 
Martin's  Depot,  S.  C.  July  5th  1867, 
4N  accordance   with  your   re- 

^  quest  I  give  my  experience  in 

raising  clover,  which  I   do   the 
more  cheerfully,  as   I  believe  I 
have  the  secret  of  success,  though 
I  make  no  claim  to  its'  discovery, 
for  I  owe   the  suggestion    to   a 
friend  who  lost  his  life  in  Tenne- 
sec,. nobly  battling  for  Southern 
rights.     I  have  wasted  much  la- 
bor and  seed  in  trying  to  follow 
the  Northern  and  Western  sys- 
tem of  sowing  clover  with  some 
otj^r  crop,  and  only  succeeded  in, 
one  instance    in  getting  a  stand 
in  that  way,   and  tjiat  -was  on  a 
rich  lot  with  a  thin  stand  of  bar- 
1  ey,  w  iiir  h  I  killed  out  the  next 
Spring,  by  pasturing  too   early, 
I  and  too  closely.      The  secret    is 
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fo  cultivate  the  land   well   the 
preceding  year,  say  in  cotton, 
corn  or  potatoes,  so   as  to  leave 
no  seeds  of  crab  grass  :   (weeds 
do  not  hurt  so  much.)     Prepare 
the  ground  well,  by  plowing  and 
harrowing  smoothly,  and  if  not 
rich  by  manuring.     Tnis  should 
be    done    about  the  middle   of 
March,    and    immediately    sow 
eight  or  nine  pounds  of  seed  to 
the    acre.     I    usually    sow  by 
stakes,  thus  saving  the  trouble 
of  laying  off — sowing  a  land  nine 
feet.     A  new  beginner  had  bet- 
ter  always   try  a  small  peice  of 
Jand,  measuring  both   land  and 
seed,  as  he  may  waste   a   great- 
4eal  of  seed  if  he  goes  to  gues- 
sing,   I  sow  very  regularly,  by 
keeping    the    two  last   fingers 
clenched,    allowing  the  thumb 
and  two  first  fingers  to    c)q   the 
work.     I  first  throw  out  with  the 
first  finger,  and  then  with  the  o. 
ther,  making  two  licks  for  each 
handfull.     By  taking  the  ordi- 
nary wheat  sowing  gate,  this  plan 
will  sow  about  the  right  qua^- 
ty  of  seed.  After  sowing,  I  would 
some w lut t  prefer  to  run  a  good 
iron  toothed  harrow  over  it.  but 
if  not  ponvenient,  it  will  do  well 
without    n.  the  first 

we$  will  |  •  ntly- 


The  only  advantage  that  I  have 
ever  seen  in  covering  was  in  get- 
ting an  early  stand,  but  if  a  good 
shower  falls  soon  after  planting 
you  will  not  discover  the  differ- 
ence, though  it  will  show  if  it  is 


dry. 

Now  close    up   your    clover, 
field,  and  let  nothing  into  it  until 
the  clov-r  is  a  year  old.     About 
the  middle  of  May,  when  the  first 
blossoms  begin   to  turn  brown, 
the  clover  is  ready  to   cut.     If 
you  want  to  graze  it,  let  it  get  in 
bloom  first,  then,  you  can't  well 
kili  it,  Jbut  if  you  attack  it  •  toq 
early,  and  graze  too  closely,  you 
are  liable  to  loose  your  stand. 
If  the  summer  should  be  very  hot 
and  dry,  you  may  fear  that  your 
clover  is. gone,   but  if  you  have 
half  a  stand  in  the  fall,  there  'is 
no  cause  for  fear,  and  do  not  be 
discouraged,   for   in  the  spring 
you  will  be  rewarded  for.  all  your 
trouble.     We  used  our  first  crop 
this  year,  in  feeding  in  the  green 
state  to  mules  and  cows, — cutting 
it  with   a  mowing   blade.     We 
arc  now  cutting  the  second  crop 
for  hay,  but  this  crop  will  not 
do  for  horses,    though    good  for 
:ows  and  sheep. 

It'  this  plan  is  pursued,  I  feel 
I  confident  that   clover     nuiy    bt 
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grown  nn  any  land  that  has  fer- 
tility enough  to  product1  a  gdod 
crop  of  cotton,  though  the  rich- 
er the  better.  In  some  seasons 
it  will  do  well  if  sown  in  the 
but  the  winter  must  be*verj 
vorable,  though  it  is  about  as 
easily  killed  put  as  oats.  In  a 
l  or  able  season,  and  on 
rich,  moist,  land,  an  indif- 
ferent stand  may  be  had  by  - 
iDg  with  some  one  of  the  differ- 
ent grain  crops,'  but  nine  times 
out  of  ten  such  an  ^experiment 
in  our  climate  and  soil,  will  re- 
sult in  disappointment  and  dis- 
couragement. I  regard  a  halt 
stand  of  clover  as  worth  more 
than  any  other  crop,  and  nothing 
in  the  way  of  a  crop  can  add 
more  to  our  comfort ,  and  clover 
can  be  raised  with  nearly,  if  not 
quite  as  much  certainty  as  oats 
can  be. 

When  a  stand  is  once  secured* 
it  will  lasf  if  properly  managed, 
some  foil'  and  then  by  tur- 

ning in  the  fall  and  cultivating 
in  corn  or  cotton,  followed  by 
wheaf,  a  good  stand  will  again 
come.  A  little  plaster  or  stable 
manure  or  both  will  always  add 
to  the  crop.  I  prefer  mowing 
to  pasturing,  as  thus  you  cut  a- 
Tvay  all  weefa  that  stock  usually 
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wiping  the  clo- 
ver to  take  entire  possession  of 
the  land.  I  do  hope  that  every 
man  in  tl.  will  try  at  least 

til  patch,  when  he  can  see 
for  himself  its  value,  and  he  may 
add  to  his  crop  to  his  liking. 
The  seed  is  worth  from  eight  to 
t>veivc  dollars  per  bushel,  weighs 
ing  sixty  pounds,  and  a  bushel 
will  sow  well  eight  acres.  All 
animals,  including  hqgs,  do  well 
on  the  first  crop,  but  the  se- 
cond crop  should  not  be  given 
to  horses,  either  dry  or  green. 
This  has  been  a  very  fayorable 
year  for  clover  this  far,  and  we 
have  had  two  cuttings,  from  two 
to  three  feet  each  crop.  I  have 
tried  clover  in  land  that  had '  ne- 
ver been  cultivated,  but  never 
very  successfully.  Red,  stiff  la',  d 
is  most  favora  le  to  its  growth, 
but  it  will  do  well  on.  any  of  our 
land  that  is  rich  enough,  unless 
very  sandy. 

I  think  I  have  covered  the 
whole  ground,  and  I  have  tried 
to  be  plain,  if  anything  has  been 
overlooked,  I  will  till  up  the  o- 
;on  when  my  attention  is 
called  to  it.  With-  my  best 
wishes  for  the  success  of  your 
paper,  I  am 

Your  obedient  servant. 

Jamss  W.  Watt* 
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(for    the     farm     and     garden.) 


Reaping  Machines. 

THE  times  have  changed,  and 
we  must  change  with  them. 
New  tools  new  methods  of  work 
new  laborers  alone  will  conduct 
us  to  success.  Labor  saving 
machines  of  every  sort  are. re- 
quired by  the  times.  If  we  do 
our  own  farming,  with  our  bug- 
gy plow  we  can  thoroughly  pre 
pare  ground  for  from  * 

forty  mth    our 

•ced  sower  we  cftti    scatter  it; 


and  wi:h  our  reaper  we  can  mow 
it  in  a  single  day. 

The  cut  above  represents 
Wood's  Self  Rake  Reaper  at 
work.  This  machine  took  the 
highes  premium  at  the  great 
Frencl  Exposition.  It  is  Repre- 
sented :o  be  able  to  cut  fully  as 
fast  as  ten  hands  can    bind.      It 

W   round     obstructions,     is 
light,  durable,  and  cheap.     We 

cSmmend  itjfo  farmers  willi    the 
admonition  to  put  aside  all  prej 
new  machines,'' 
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fr- 


auds pend  their  money,   not    in      (for  n 

ding  stock  and  hiring  hands, 
but  upon  these  useful,  uucon.Mr- 


mirtg  shr  work  so  quick- 

ly, and  uitb  'so  little  expense. 


Cultivation  of  tin*  Turnip. 


Tomatoes. 

AN  Exchange  soya  that  the    bes 
nera  in  Finucc  are  iu  thchubt 
■ 
mato  plants  down  to  the  first  cluster  ot 
jlowc  pev  thereon.     This  im. 

pels  the  sap  iAo  the  two  buds  next  be^ 
low  the  cluster,  which  soon  push  strong, 
ly  and  produce  another  clustei  of  flow- 
ers eich,  When  those  are  visible,  the 
branch  to  whi  *h  they  belong  i 
topped  down  to  their  level,  and  thir;  is 
done  five  times  successively.  By  this 
means  the  plants  become  stout  dwarf 
!•  eighteen  inches  high, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
falling     « ■••■  s    or*  strings     aie 

•ho'l  horittmtally  along  the  rows, 
o  as  to  keep  the  plains  erect.      In  ad- 

at    have  no 
flowers,  and  after  the  fifth  toppi 
laterals  whatsoever,  are  nipped  off.     In 
this  v.  rected  into 

the,  fruit,  which  acquires  a  beaut; 
and  excellence    unattainable  by    oilier 
means.     It  Will  be  well  for  our  friend- 
to  try  this  simple  and  -'utiwiul  m 

Charleston  New  s. 


French  scientific  men  predict 
that  this  summer  will  be  cold 
and  wet 


HEN  it  was    proposed  to 
introduce  the  field  culture 

of  tunrips  into  England,  the  pro- 
p03al  was  met  with  unbounded 
ridicule  ;  but  gradually  ridicule 
gave  way  to  experiment,  and  ex- 
periment,   and     has     certainly 
had  the  effect  of  placing  the  tur- 
nip crop  in  England,  side  by  side 
in    importance,  with  that    of 
wheat.     In  this  country,  howev- 
er, it  still  holds  an  inferior  place, 
but  its  importance  may  be  infer- 
red from  the  fact  of  the  immense 
weight  of  nutricious  food  that  it 
yields  to  the  acre.     Of  course  it 
is  not  equal  in  value  to  the  same 
weight  of  hay  or  corn,  for  while 
corn  contains  only  20  per  cent 
of  watery  matter,  turnips  contain 
82  per  cent,  so  that  100' bushels 
of  corn  is  about  equal,  for  feed, 
to  400  or  500  bushels  of  turnips. 
But  this  difference  is  made  up 
q  the  immense  difference  in 

i    to    the    acre.       Com 
yields  20  bushels  to   the   acre, 
while. an  acre  of  turnips,  m: 
ed  with  guano  and 

may  produce,  (and  has 
done  it,)  from  600  to  1,0C0  bush- 
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els  of  turnips. 

The  best  land  for  turnips  is 
.rich  loam,  or  sandy  loam.  Clay 
Jands  do  not  seem  to  be  favora- 
ble. It  should  be  broken  up? 
and  'tfd    as  much  better 

than  wheat  land  js  as  its  seed  is 
smaller  than  that  of  wheat. — 
Then  about  the  last  of  July,  or 
the  first  of  August,  sow  at  the 
rate  of  about  1  1-2  or  2  pounds 
of  seed  to  the  acre  ;  having  first 
so>vn  over  the  land,  200  pounds 
of  guano  to  the  acre.  Then 
brush  the  seed  lightly  in,  though 
if  a  rain  immediately  follow  the 
sowing  brushing  will  be  unne- 
cessary. A  lad  may  sow 'the 
seed  as  fast  as  he  can  walk,  from 
a  bottle  with  a  small  quill  inser- 
ted in  the  cork. 

The  best  method,  however,  is 
to  drop  the  seed  in  rows  twelve 
inches  apart,  and  checked  off  at 
the  same  distance.  They  should 
l  be  thinned  out  to  one 
in    ;i  ;  and  tho  grass  and 

weeds  hoed  rat    The  yield  will 
be  imp  de<  j>  plow- 

•  ing- 

W<  m\  immense  vai 

of  turnips,  but  lor  si  tie  Ru- 

th- 
i;  ultiva 

nd. — 


When  gathered,  they  may  be 
kilned  like  potatoes,  anc|  ttiey 
will  keep  all  the  whiter. 

We  hope  that  farmers,  M'ill 
plant  largely  of  this  root^  as  it 
forms  a  good  succession,  being 
the  connecting  link  between 
sweet  potatoes  and  barley.  All 
stock,  including  horses  thrive  up- 
on it.  In  Europe,  and  the  North 
it  is  ted  to  the  finest  horses,  iq 
preference  to  anything  else,  and 
we  know  by  experiment,  that 
horses  relish  it  exceedingly. 


(Dm;  C'jjip  |foski 


Uilder  this  head,  we  will  each 
month,  throw  together  such  lit- 
tle items*  as  are  easily  con 
densed    into     a  few   linss. 


How  to  co°k  Parsnips  and 
>i  — Our  senior  being  very 
fond  of  this  root,  has  spent  some 
time  in  discovering  the  best  meth- 
od of  prep  nring  Ihem  for  the  ta" 
ble.  As  the  result  of  his  expe- 
rience, we  give  the  following  re- 
oeipt: — 

Take  young  tender  paraiipi 


S — (both  n  >oiled 

together  ;) —  and  taring  boiled 
them  thoroughly    don< 
them  well,  and  sprinkle    a  little 
.  them.    Then  add  e. 
hbugl  a   to  remove  all  un- 

Bant  earl  ke  in- 

to small  patties  or  balls>  fry  iu 
lard  or  butter,  and  bring  in 
If  this  receipt  is  followed,  to  the 
letter,  it  will  produce  a  delightful 

for    dinner  or   supper.     1* 

pper,  increase  the  a_ 

mount  of  sugar,  and  call  it  car- 

ske. 


a*. 

f  packs  of  cheap  envelopes 

1  ones  will  doj)and  pasteup 

a  gill  of  seed  in  each,  writing  the 

.name    and    date  on    the  back. 

,  This  is  preferable  to  the  usual 

method  of  putting  them  up  iu 

bqgs. 


We  hope  that  any  pf  our  rea: 
ders,  in  need'of  Agricultural  in: 
i  formation  on  any  point,  will  send 
I  their  queries  to  us  for  publica- 
tion*    Iu  this  way,  .much  valua- 
ble knowledge  will  be  elicited. 


An  excellent   farmer  of  our 
acquaintance  proposes    to  drill 


To  cure  ^ce  0I*  cattle.— A 
few   applications  of  gocd  cider 


cotton  only  30   inches  between   vinegar,  along  the  backbone,  and 


the  rows,  and  cultivate  entirely 
with  a  buzzard,  and  sweep  about 
22  inches  bet\/een  the  wings. — 
Of  course  the  hoe  will  have  to 
be  used  extensively. — By  this 
mean*,  he  thinks,  half  the  ani- 
mal force  would  be  saved.  We 
would  like  to  hear  from  our  cot. 
ton  farmers  on  this  subject. 


As  the time  Das  corae  f°r  sa- 
ving  garden  seed,  we  would  sug- 
gest that  a  neat  way  of   saving 
Maem  for  seed,  is  to  obtain  a  cou- 


on  the 
them. 


head,  will    soon  finish 


One  hundred  pounds  of  good 

hay  is  equal  in  alimentary  yalue 
4v)0  lbs  of  green  clover. 


374 

wheat  straw. 

275 

green  corn. 

442 

rye  straw. 

400 

dry  corn  stalks, 

275 

carrots. 

54 

rye, 

195 

oat  straw, 

40 

^-5 


5"-  - 


45 

wheat. 

54 
t>3 

barley 
oats.' 

59 

corn. 

105 

wheat  bran. 

85 

dried  oak  leaves 

Any  one  sena^ing  us  a  new 
subscriber,  will  be  credited  twen- 
ty-five cents  on  his  account. 


Numbers  °f tae  Farm  &  Gar- 
den are  furnished  to  any  one  for 
canvassicg  purposes. 


of  the  ear.  The  middle  kernels 
produced  large  ears,  mostly. fair 
and  straight  rowed.  The  r' pe 
brought  forth  nubbins  only; — 
there  was  not  a  fair  ear  on  the 
two  rows  grown  from  the  seed 
off  of  the  tip  end .  I  have  raised 
corn,  more  or  less,  for  forty  years; 
and  now  plant  only  about  half 
or  at  most  two -thirds,  of  the  ker- 
nels on  each  ear  of  corn,  and  I 
generally  raise  good  crops. 

Exchange* 


•  Large .VSi  small  kernels  for 
seed.— -Somo  ten  years  ago,  I 
planted  an  ear  of  corn, .  to  test 
the  difference  of  the  prducto  of 
the  kernels  from  the  middle  and 
both  cuds  of  the  same  ear,  and  I 
will  •  \  the   result.     The 

soil  Was  just  alike,  the  cultivation 
was  '  ie,Jbut  the         i  was 

entirely  d  t.     [planted  the 

first  two  rows  from  the  big  end 
of   the  ear,  the   nexl   two    from 

tip  or  small  end,  and  plant- 
ed all  '  morning.  The 
large   *nd   prod  ized 

,  with  r  ws,    much 

]  uu  will  find  them  at  that  end 


After  hapis nave  been  smok 

ed,  take  them  down,  and  thor- 
oughly rub  the  flesh  part  with 
molasses*,  then  immediately 
apply  ground  or  powdered  black 
pepper. — as  much  as  will  stick 
on.  One  pint  of  molases  is  suf- 
ficient I 'or  one  and  a  half  pounds 
of  pepper.  This  must  be  done 
before  he  fly  deposits  its  e 
Hams  roared  in  this  way  will 
rfectly  sweel  fos  two  or 
lh.ee  years.  Kxehange. 


Show     jour    copres    of    the 
rden  to  your  friends, 

and  t  i hicc    them  to   sub 

scribe  ior  it. 


I 


TioasrboiD  (teonomn. 


To  remove  stains  from  silk.- 
Stains  produced  by  fim 
raon  juice,  vinegar,  oil  uf  vitri-, 
ol  or  orher  sharp  corrosives,  may 
often  bo   removed  fiom  Bilk 

:ng    a  little   pearlash    witli 
soap  lather,  and  passing'  the 
through  thera      Spirits  of  hirts- 
ho:n  will  also  restore  the  color. 


A  cheap  whitewash.— Mh 
half  a  pailful  of  lieu*  r.nd  water 
re  iu  »hiag  ;  m&k- 

a  rtarch  of  half  a  pint  of  flower, 

and   pour  it  in  the    white v 
while  hot  ;  L;tir  it  well,  and  it  is 
ready  for  use. 


Cement  for china,  ?lass 

1  To  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  £um 
mastic,  add  r s  much    spirits    of 
wine  as   will  dissolve  it.     v 
a  qi.  if  an  ounce  of 

glass  iv 

soft;  then  dissolve  rumor 

brandy,  till  it  is  o{  the  consisten- 
cy cf'glue.  '  To  this  add  about 
a  drachm  of  gum  amoniac. 
rubbed  and  mixed  Put  the  t\yo 
mixtures  together  in  a  bet  tie,  and 
apply  with  a  tanai!  brush. 


Buttermilk  cake  s.— Twd 
of  buttermilk  or  sour  milk, 
one-  cup  of  sugar,  a  lump  of  but- 
ter the  size  of  a  walnut,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  saleratus,  spire  to 
your  taste,  with  as  mu*eh  flour 
as  will  make  a  thin  batter,  and 


To  clean  kid  gloves.— Put  on 
your  gloves,  and  wash  them  as 
though  you  were  washing  your 
hands,  in  a  basin  of  turpentine, 
until  quite  clean  :  hang  them  up 
in  a  warm  place,  or  where  there 
is  a  current  of  air,  which  will 
carry  off  the  smell  of  the  turpen- 
tine. 


In  Cake  making,  every  article 
employed  therein  should  be  got 
ready,  at  lea^t  one  hour  before 
needed,  and  should  be  placed  be- 
upon  the  stove 
that  they  may  become  gently 
heatt.  >ut  which  no  good 

3  can  be  made. 


We  hope  tflat  our  friend- 
contribute  to  our  column  of  r'. 
ceipts. 


a 
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10  cente. 


To  Agents  * 


To  Postinaslers,  and   others,   acting 
\«  Agttits  tor  OB,   wo  will  allow  20  per 
commission." 


,  We  arc  willio?  i<>  exchange  with  any 
urieriltnrsi,  Scientific,  or  Li'ernrv 
r  .    .id  in  Hi,-  United  s  nd  will 

five  the  usual  courtesy  of  an  occasional 


ork  for  llje  Pont^. 


Farm  Work. 

THE  lateness  of  the  Spring 
has  thrown  farm-work  rriuch 
behind  where,  it  usually  is 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  From 
the  succession  of ) ate  springs,  we 
are  led  to  infer  that  our  seasons 
ate  rapidly  undergoing  a  change. 
Our  oldest  inhabitants  caii  easily 
remember  when  corn  was  plan- 
ted as  a  crop  in  February.  VA- 
ridus  hypotheses  have  been  of- 
fered  for. this  change,  as  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  woodland  has  all 
been  cujdowh,  or  that  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  rertiovirig  farther  east 
br  that  some  changes  are  taking 
blaceih  ihe  Arctic  Ocean,  &c, 
btit  with,  this  Ifve  are  ii9t  at  pre- 
sent coricerned. 

CbxTdtf  has  riot  yet  all  beeri 
laid  by,,  arid  when  the  ploughs 
are  put  into  it,  they  should  be 
very  carefully  handled  so  as  not 
to  break  the  branches  or  stir  the 
grdurid  too  much  about  the  roots 
Grass  should  still  be  kepi  dawn 
though  the  cotton  has  in  most 
places,  outgrown  it.  In  Greece 
and  southern  Italy,  it  is  the  cus- 
tom of  farmers  to  top  the  cotton, 
so  as  to  biop  its  growth,  and 
btinprit   to  befcrini  sooner    iS 
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thaf  a  full  crop  might  be  had  be- 
fore the  early  frost.  We  have 
never  seen  this  tried  here,  but 
would  be  glad  if  some  would  ex* 
periment  with  it.  As  the  bolls 
.ripen,  have  the  cotton  picked 
out  as  soon  as  a  hand  can  pick 
40  or  5011)8  a  day,  as  this  quality 
of  cotton  brings  the  highest  price 
in  the  market. 

This  is  the  month  for  fodder 
pulling.  All  who  can  save  hay 
should  do  it  in  preference,  as 
fodder  pulling  is  about  the  rhost 
useless  part  of  farm  work,  for  if 
the  corn  is  left  to  ripen  with  the 
blades  untouched,  it  wil^weigh 
as  many  pounds  as  the  corn  and 
fodder  together,  if  the  latter  be 
gathered.  Farmers  should  there 
fore  give,  particular  attention  to 
•  raising  grasses,  and  let  fodder 
go.-  Where  the  corn  is  small, 
cut  up*  the  corn  at  the  root,  and 
dry  for  Jong  forage. 

TuitNiPS ; — in  regard  to  this 
root,  see  article  on  it  elsewhere. 

Sweet  Potatoes  ,  such  as  have 
not  been  laid  by,  ought  to  receive 
one  last  deep  working.  Keep 
grass  down  until  the  vines  cover 
the  ground. 

Gbound-peas    ought    to     be 

earthdd  up,  and  laid  by.     Cov- 

I  ttg  the  blosdbmt  as  they  ap- 


pear increases  their  productive- 
DOM.  As  you  now  have  a  little 
leisure  time  pay  attention  to  get- 
ting your  barns  and  gin-houses 
ready  for  the  approaching  har- 
vest. Haul  up  and  house  wood 
for  winter.  Work  on  your  com- 
post heaps  for  grain  land.  Break 
up  for  wheat  &c.  In  fact  a 
great  yariety  of  work  presents 
itself. 


The  Kitchen  Carden. 

?HE  second  Spring  has  ccme 
and  gardeners  may  now  get 
ready  for  a  Fall  garden. — 
Clear  away  all  rubbish  from 
yotir  beds,— vines  maybe  thrown 
to  the  stock  ;  potatoes  spread  on 
a  floor  for  Fall  use,  beets  and 
other  root3  kilned  up  &c.  Then 
break  up  the  ground  with  a 
spade  and  manure  heavily.  The* 
Garden  varieties  of  Turnips,  the 
early  sorts  of  beet,  the  raduh, 
the  lettuce,  early  sorts  pf  bean* 
and  many  other  garden  vegs'a- 
bles  may  be  sown.  Winter  cab- 
bage should  be  transplanted  in 
trenches,  highly  manured.  A* 
the  plant  grows,  draw  dirt  to  41 
until  the  trench  is  filled* 


/ 
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Orchard  Work. 


tEEP  up  your  hunt  for  insects 
that   injure  fruit  and   tree.. 

All  fruit  that  can  possibly  be 
dried,  should  be  dene  so,  an  I 
put  in  bags  for  'winter  use,  fo> 
dried  fruit  is  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  .kinca  of  food.  All 
surplus  and  decaying  fruit  should 
be  gathered  and  given  to  hogs. 
Fruit  may  be  preserved  whole 
by  using  Spears  fruit  preserving 
solution.  This  excellent  anti. 
sepfi(,'  is  far  t  winning  its  way  in- 
;  confidence.  We  can- 
not withhold  our  commendation 
frcra  it,  although  we  do  not  ad- 
vertise it. 


(ESbitorial  CJKlt 


Cur  Reception. 

• 

^V"e  ventured  forth  last  month 

among  our  brothers  of  th  j  quill 

with  many  doubts  as  to   our  re- 

ioti  by  those  warriors  of  tiipd 

!      We  vei  bvth  with 

much   humility,   but    irere   re- 

i  <1  w  nfi   so   much   kindness 

that  we  |  [uery 

.ii  ill  the  nur- 

vrhefhei  H  l><   I,"  or 

to.    MiJiiv  warn  kl  bretv 


en.  We  have  ever  heard  that 
yoii  were  distinguished  for  not 
being  "forgetful  to  entertain' 
strangers,"  and  wre  have  verified 
your  hospitality  by  testing  it*    „ 


The  "Farm  and  Garden-/' 
published  in  Clinton,  S.  C,  de- 
serves a  liberal  support*  and  we 
hope  will  receive  it. — Laurens- 
ville  Herald. 


It  seems  that  some  bf  our  brd-> 
thers^with  due  regard  for  our 
modesty,  knowing  that  our  en- 
terprise is  young,  and  conse- 
quently thinking  that  we  would 
blush  extremely  if  wTe  saw  our 
name  in  print,  have  published 
original  communications  to  us 
and  refrained  from  appending 
our  name  to  them.  We  merelv 
pen  this  article  to  inform  such 
bf  their  mistake,  •abd  that*  we 
would  desire  such  articles  dulv 


The   u.  Farm    and-  Qabdi  i 
is  an  excellent   Work,    contains 
much   valuable    matter.'    It  is 
tbe  only  journal  of    its  kind,  in 
the  Stair. — Ne  *  berry  Berald 


■»  ' 


■    "f 


h  no1 


Tn,  >   Gardi 

promises  to  be   a    useful  pa[M 
and  ve  tnftt  that  it  will  be  well   ' 
sustained.      Farmers   ot  boutb 

Carolina,   gee  that  this  piper  is 


yours,  and    write    tor  it.  and  let 
South  Carolina  have  for  its  mot- 
to  "write,  writ 
motto  go  Bide  by  side  with  "woik 
tvork. 

Y.  BfATI    V    'L  SoCiKTV. 


i«l)ll-   111' 
lie  miild'u  hi. 

.       »g,"  will  i 
our   th.. 
and    let    its  congratulate 

;   by    it.; 
flowing  corami 

The  "Southern  Presbyterian/1  pub- 
lished iii  Columbia'.  S.  C  ..  !■;   J.   W 

r  annum,  is  one 
ot  those  noble  defend*  ri  o(  true  rel 

;  that  il  -v    parlor. 

There  is    no    scctaria  iboot    it — 

We 

feel  when  we  take  it  up  :  "  This  pap:r 
will  do  tor  S  tbb  tth  reading*'1  It  btirs 
up  no    bit:>  j.  irt  \    strife.     It 

uo  thought   away   from  "God   t3 

'I    .      :         ..v  (i      .-.• :!" 

.           f    kuow  ot,  ire  can  fommoud  none   arnre 
contains  an  excellent  varittv  o1    . .-... ., i. ..  w.    i,_ ..___ 


We  refer  our  reader*  to  the 
meht  ol  David  1  u  v 
of  1  We U 

fCr.  Dixon  to  be  a  thoroufh-going  far-   there  ii  on  secularism  about  it 
mer,  ipd commend  him 

to  our 


agricultural  matter. 


Abbeville  Pj 


fittrani  \h\ms. 


Weekly  Newspapers 


V>"rJiM\  i     I  uid  place  upon  ou  r 

exchange  IU  T'tion  to  those  m.  n- 

tioued  last  raontli,  the  following 
lies  : 

Thk  ••  Newberry   Herald,*   an   old 
fri      1  aud  cue  ot  ll 
by  tbo>e  rrood,  kiud,    c:  clever 


heartily  than  tin-  S.  Presbyterian, 

Tin-    u| 
courtesy  we  have  already  noticed,   baa 

doubled  it *ipon  US  aud  here- wv  will  say 
for  the 

m  the  Florence  I 

i_    tor  us 
ot  our  best  patron?. 

Tip  aville  Herald,'  deterree 

re  of  the  tame  complin* 
Thk  "A-  rmed    Pr 

teria_.  ed  on  file, 

r   and 
like  our  family  to  read  it.      1 

13.00. 

The    "  V 


geu^cmc".    lUe.^r-    R.    H.    &   T.   F«  d    la^t    inou  h,    but     in       tavoii 
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place  us  under  new  obligations. 

'J'iik    "Marion    Crescent,"    S.    E. 
McMillan  proprietor    is  one  of  the  best 
id  weeklies  we  rceen  e. 


Haga?in$s, 

• 

The  Skfarv land  Farmer,  §1.50 
per  year,  is.au  exceedingly  valu- 
able and  handsome  agricultural 
newspaper. — Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Maryland'Earnier  is  cer- 
Mainly  a  prince  among  magazines. 
ItL  beautifully  printed,  but  tha>t 
if  a  matter  of  less  importance 
than  the  able  manner  in  which 
it  is  edited.  The  Editor,  certain- 
ly  is  an  instance  of  the  right  man 
in  the  rjght  place. 

From  Orange,  Judd,  &  Co 
N,  Y.,  we  Have  received  the  Ju- 
ly number  of  the  American  Ag- 
riculturist, a  monthly  of  3Spr. 
ft  is  gotten  up  in  the  best  style, 
and  is  most  profusely  and  elegant- 
ly illuatiated.  A»j  Southern* 
it  who  cau  afford  two  or  more 
agricultural  papers,  should  make 
this  one  of  them,  k  is  publish- 
ed iit  the  low  price  erf $1.00.  It 
could. hardly  be  pu  dished  in  the 
South  for  twice  that  amount. 

W'!  thank  thr  Kdifor  of  bhc 
"Journal  o(  the  }v,  u  ^  ork  Aflf- 
ricultural  Society,  for  back  num- 


!  hers  of  that  paper 

"De^obest,"  that  nonpareil 
;  of  lady  pleascrs,  has  forwarded 
|  to  us  the  July  number  of  his 
magazine.  We  ce.n  appreciate 
pictures,  and  Deraorest  gives  us 
very  pretty  ones;  as  to  tho  value?, 
of  thp  u  women  flxms,*  we  cant 
decide,  but  our  wife  sa  »s  it  a 
k'  splendid."— New  York.— §3. 
per  annum. 

The  Southern  Cultivator,  Ath- 
ens  Geo  $2.  per  annum,  is  this 
month  better  than  ever.  What 
we  think  of  diis  journal*  several 
items  of  this  month's  Farm  & 
Garden  will  show.  We  regre( 
exceedingly  that  Bro.  White's 
household  pet  is  sick.  Will  he 
accept  the  sympathy  of  one  who 
can  feel  for  him. 

The  June  number  of  the  Ru- 
ral Gentleman  appears  in. an  en- 
tirely new  dress,  and  now  ranks 
among  the  neatest  of  our  agri- 
cultural exchanges.  Its  con- 
tents are  varied,  instructive,  andL 
practical  The  editorial  col- 
umns evince  much  ability,  but 
to  see  it  is  to  know.  Send  $1, 
to  J\  1J.  Uobinsou ,  Baltimore,  ane% 
find  out. 

The  Student  &  £ehooknat<    . 
serv(  3  ig  notico 

far  it  h  }9  long  b  j  *t\  rtitu« 


tion  of  boyhood.     We  read  it  in 
our   boyhood,  and    though    w  ■ 

iiaveg  nains 

young.       The    sfqr\      -  Bags 
Dick"  alone,  is  worth  the  | 
of  subscription.     Adtir 
olosiug  |1.50)  J. Jf.  Allen,  "Ji»o. 
Washing!    .  St,  !•..-;  en. 

The  Rural  American.  I; 
N.  Y..  T.  15.  Miner  Ed.',  is  pub. 
hshed  semi-monthly  at  £1  for 
six  months.  Every  new  sal 
ber  receives  a  gift  of  some  choice 
fruit  tree,  picture,  &qi  This 
magazine  is  ia  its  11th  year, — 
a  mark  of  evident  prosperity. 

The  Farmer   is  published  in 
Richmond,    Ya.,  at  $3.    a  year. 
It  is  well  worth  its  subscription 
price,  and  is  a  valuable  an 
ceptable  exchange. 

Fried.  Gerhard's  Deutch    A- 
merikanis.her  Farmer Kal«. 
fur  1867,  is    a  very   useful  farm 
calendar,   in   the    German  Ian 

We  have   been 
much  interested  in   its  pel 
and  as  soon  as  time  permits,  we 
will  copy  some  valuable  extracts 
from  it.     To  a  German  farmer, 
this  book  is  invaluable. 


« 

find  a  good  triweekly  i 

per.     We  cordi  nmehd  to 

them  the  Charleston  Tri-weokly 

Mi  v.( •;  kv.    *U    per   annum.     It 

irks  of  being  wetl  edited, 

and  cert  .  -    nothing  to 

desired    in   regard   to  the  at 
;  mount  i  |ng  matter. 


Several    of  our   frieuds  have 
inquired  of  us  where  tLey  couid 


Books. 

We  consider  ourselves  as  do-t 
iug  a  favor  to  Bible  students  by 
MKnsdng  to  their  notice  the  a- 
bridgment  of  Dr.  Wm.  Smith's 
|  Bible  Dictionary,  now  tjeing  pub- 
lished in   serial  form  byT).  Ap- 
I  pleton  &  Co.     The  second  nuiii- 
like  the  first,  is  profusely  il- 
lustrated.   The  Printer  has  done 
his  part  to  make  it  beautiful,  but 
not  one  whit  more  than  the  er- 
udition of  the  author  deserved. 
We  have  placed  our  numbers  a- 
wuy  for  binding,    and  all  others 
should  get  them  ?nd  do  the  same. 
We  give  our  hearty  thanks  to 
P.  13.    Johnson,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Sec.  of  the  X.  Y.  Agricul- 
Society,  for  a  copy  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Society  in   1865, 
It  is  a  volume  of  l'2'l  pages,  and 
contains  a  great  number  of  very 
beautifully   colored  engravings* 
This  book  shows  the  wondeifui 
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activity  of  this  energetc  society, 
and  is  a  credit  to  the  secretary, 
who  supervised  its  prcduftion. 
We  have  not  yet  th jrougtily  ex- 
amined it,  but  we  have  seen  e- 
nough  of  it  to  know '  tjiat  these 
'Transactions'  will  form  a  valu 
ble  addition  to  our  library. 
s  We  have  received  from  Mes- 
srs. Ilewett,  IJardy  &  Co  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  a  catalogue  of 
Champion  Reapirg  and  Mowing 
Machines.    • 

Also  ; — From  W.  L.  Bucking- 
ham, Baltimore  Md.,  a  catalogue 
of  valuable  farm  implements  for 
sale  by  him. 

We  have  received  too  late  for 
notice  this  month,  the  Pen  and 
Pencil,  the  13ennetsville  Journal, 
Hammonton  Culturist,  &c,  &c. 


CHEAP  PRINTING  PAPER 
To  Editors  and  Publishers. 

Letter  from  W.  (i.  CLCBK,  Esq.1, 

i       ideul  oi  tho  Southern  Press; 
Association. 

Atlanta,  Geo.,  April  10,  I 
]    S.    '     |  ,,  Sir; 


"Resolved,  That  as  a  testimonial  of 
o.ir  appreciation  for  the  zcalou«,  faith- 
ful and  effective  service  of  John  S. 
Thrasher,  Esq.,  as*  Superintendent  of 
this  Association  in  years  past,  we  here- 
by tender  him  th  3  thanks  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, and  confer  upon  him  the  com- 
plimentary position  of  Agent  of  the 
Southern  Press  Association  in  the  city 
of  New  York."      " 

The  terms  of  commendation  employed 
'u  the  above  resolution  do  no  more  than 
j  istice  to  your  im  brtant  services  du- 
ring your  Superintendence',  s*er vices  that 
none  had  belter  opportuiii  y  to  know, 
and  none  can  more  highly  appreciate 
than  myself.  Should  occasion  require 
I  shall  be  glad  to  avail  myself  ot  the 
aid  provided  for  by  the  resolution. 
Verv  respectfully  your  ob'd't  servant 

W.  G.  CL  A BK.  President 


NOTICE. 


I  would  respectfully  request  every 
daily,  tri-weekly,  semi-weekl  ,  weekly, 
and  monthly  journal,  South  of  the  Po- 
tomac ard  Ohio  Rivers,  and  30  degrees 
30  minutes  parallel  ol  latitude  AVest  of 
the  Mississippi,  to  publish  this  adver- 
ien1  twice,  and  send  to  me  at  New 
Yo  k,  each  tune,  a  copy  of  the  paper 
containing  it,  post-paid,  with  bill  for 
came. 

It  i    desirable  in  my  combinations  to 
procure  shcaper  printing  paper  for  our 
:  outlier,)  journals,  thut  1  shall  have  the 
;  info:  ip  ii;on  regarding   the  si^ea 
,>i  paper  Used  i)y  the    several   publica- 
.  and  1  can  procure <  it  in  no  ether 
way  than  Iv   requesting   particular  al- 
ts iti  n  to  the  need  of  sending  a  corv  of 
I  ublication  with  the  bill.     1  desire 
;  twice   to   provide    against    mail 
lailuics,  and  that  they  be    post-paid    to 

secure  post-office  delivery. 

i.  s.turAsher, 

\'.,  ,  Sum  Tot*,  n.  v. 


^ 


— 


V4»l-,.  J,  V'EpN,.  K  G.  >  i  Nn 

Tub  i>Jjv  .  fftCQto*  A  C,o,,  «t^h«ft^»  Miidn. 

too  much  •good  sense* to  b2  left 

|R  TrtE  FARM   AND  GABDBnJ  .?£.     I 

behind,  .^  trust  therefor* 
.*  ••    * 

OUJ  Poljcj",  „  will  j>'>  well  sustained 

|»1)S    ;  Farm  &  Garden  ;"  ~  '  n(1  our  inibrfsts 

B+  ii.     i 

fefc  [  nm  ^  to  lOe  yv  bg^  ^  om.  ^^  ,vil]  ^ 

b«0t  *tatfed  a  "che-  j  y  a  liberal  subscrip- 

rnl  ?,..]  he  state  of  South  tion  more  than  md 

Cam  h   needeJ.  more    in  ihieortance,  that,  th<  ;- 

andwot1'.  heir  exp 

of  our  farmed  think  that  tftey  do  rkneein  its  columns.     Let  them 
not  need    it.     *■           g  is.^mo  ,     aa    L.x. 

dangpw^  to  progress  tbancou-  ,     ,   _     of  thought,    "f  am  glad 
teuted   ignorance.     All  : lie  arts  u  your  columns  that  tb 

and  sciences  are  making  adv;  y    waking    up.     The 

cw.     Why  -should  lU  aious  Q]l  ci0<ver  anj  irisa 

wfrkhis  both  an   art  and  ,     right  sort^ 

«fe,  si  .  ill?     Buf   it  <K, 

notsfentl  stiti  ;-^sor»o  of  .us  ttj  er8 

stand  still,  hut  it  is  still  pj<  tj^k  t]1Py  ^I10W  a  better  way, 
si*^, and  we  shall  :>M^>  behind  public— 

or  run  over.     I  tope  o  (Xact. 

men  have  too  much  manly  pride,  iy  what  we  want.     So  much  for 
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pur  need  of  a  paper,  in  which 
each  one*  can  have  his  say,  and 
in  which  each  one  can  point  out 
which  is  the  best  course.  The 
thorough  farmer  will  decide 
•for  himself  what  he  will  take 
and  what  he  will  reject.  For 
the  remainder  of  this  article  my 
text  shall  be,  .v  *   • 

Plant  Less,  and  Tend  Better. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  plain 
case,  in  the  light  of  our  present 
experience.  Much  of  our  cot- 
ton, and  some  of  our  corn  has 
had  to  struggle  with  the  grass, 
through  more  than  half  the  sum* 
mer.  Can  any  one  wonder  that 
the  result  should  be  half  a  crop 
or  less?  Would  it  not  have 
been  better  to  have  selected  and 
tended  the  better  half,  and  left 
the  other  half  to  rest,  and  re- 
cruit ?  Would  not  our  mules 
come  through  in  better  plight, 
and  would  not  our  feelings  and 
temper  be  more  serene,  and 
pleasaatl     Who  sees  a  gra- 

•  •Id  with  any  pleasure?  Who 
dy     '  i  joy  the  sight  of  one 

tf-  i  and  dean  i 

W   -  i  rice  in  and 

ma     tl  ill  lidd  than  a  lar 

OD<         \\V  r;ni     plow    it  BOOTH 

and  l)>  .,r}1;T  jt 

*)'  tndifitra  umrh 


Ve  will  be  equally  rich.     Is  not 
the  case  plain  ? — Have  I  not  pro- 
ven  that   we  should   plant  no 
more  than   we  can  tend   well? 
Here  I  might  leave  the  case,  an4 
trust  the  jury  for  a  favorable  ver, 
diet ;  but  I  will  go  one  step  far- 
ther, and  undertake  the  very  del- 
ica  te  task  of  saying  how  much 
we  should  plant.     Many  will  not 
agree  with  me,  but  still  I  ven- 
ture to  give  the  result  of  a  long 
experience.     It  is  this ;- —  For 
each  able-bodied  hand,  plant  ten, 
acres  of  land,  half, in  corn,  and 
half  in  cotton.    At  the  same  time 
have  about   as    many   acres  in, 
small  grain.     For  each  20  or  25. 
acres,   have  one  good  mule  ; — 
some  lands  are  more,  easy,  and 
some  more  difficult  to  tend;  that 
would  vary  the  estimate  a  little. 
As   to  how   muoh  should  be 
put  in  corn,   and   how  much  in 
cotton",  be  sure  you  plant  corn  e. 
nough'.     Make  plenty  of  provis- 
ions, and  after  that,  make  all  the 
cotton  you  can.     This  will  pay 
your  ta>.cs,  your  debts,  and  what 
is  left  will  be  your   clear  gain.. 
It  will  not  have  to  be  paid  out 
for  corn  and  meat  and  there  will 
be  no  rifting  up  and  down  the 
court tiy    hunting    for  them;  no 
'M'annii;  out    waggons    hauling 
them  home,   and  no   starving  of 
mules,  because  corn  ib  dear. 
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Ours,  as  the  politic 
\s  an  *;  altered  situ;-'  ud  we 

must  change  wir  course  to  suit 
it.     Our  great  business  now,  is 
to  raise  the    means  to    sii" 
.selves  and  families.     1  i 
go  earnestly  and  bravely  about 
it.     Who  knows  but  there  may 
be    a    better  time   coming 
that  we  thail  elij.oy.it    ail    the 
more  on  account  of  our  trials 
now,  and  that  we  way  yet  6ay. 
•  Sweet  arc  the  uses  of  ad\ 
(v.;     Whom    He    loveth,    He 
chasteneth.     May  we  not  hope 
that  this  is   the  ordeal  through 
which  we  are.  now  passii.. 
At  all  events,  "  better  is  a  little 
and    content    therewith,     than 
much  with  strife.'' 

Franklin. 


^-rn -- 

(fo*  the  tarm  and  garden.-) 

The  Brinly  Universal. 

?HE  soil  of  the  Holy  Land 
is  extremely  fertile,   as   in 

the  days  of  David,  but  where  a 
population  of  8  millions  were 
then  sustained,  aboutimlf  <°,  mil- 
lion now  eke  out  a  miserable 
istance.  With  his  little  oxen. 
and  miniature  plows  the  modern 


lields  have  become  barely 
supporting.  With  a  plow  that 
could  dig  down  (nto  the  rich  ■■'■ 
soil,  he  might  again  make  his 
reri  fields  to  blossom  as  the 
all  tlie  element  of  fer- 
tility are  th,  . 

But  it  is  not  for  us  to  make 
sport  of  the  rudeness  6?  Arabi- 
an* tools,  for  our  own  are  for 
the  most  part,  biu  a  tight  im- 
provement upon  them.  With 
lor  implements,  we  will  ever 
be  backward  in  the  onward  race 
for  wealth, 

We  take  pleasure  therefore, 
in  commending  the  p'ow,  a 
sketch  of  which  is  herewith  in- 
serted, because  we  consider  it 
our 'duty  to  do  so. 

Wre  will  premise  by  saying 
that  this  is  no  advertisement. 


Tlie  Bbislt  Plow  has  been 


Arab  is  barely  able  to  scratch  o-  used  by  the  plauters  of  the 
ve*  the  surface  of  lauds  that  for  South  for  more  than  twenty  years 
a^owavnd  yeai«6  ha\  -    during  which  time  it  has,  after 

ilarly  scratched,  and  of  conjee  |  ^e  mo^  thorough  UkJ|  m  ue 


/ 
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field,  obtained  over  J.60  premi- 
ums for  its  vei'V  light  draft,  and 
great  adaptability  to  every  vari- 
ety of  soil.  Even  the  lightest 
loam,  the  sticky.  putty4ike  hqg- 
wollow  lands  of  Texas-,  the  buck- 
shot soil  of  Deer  Croek,  Missis- 
sippi, and  that  $f  the  vicinity#of 
Helena,  Ark.,  do  not  clog,' bu.t 
slip  easily  over  its  mouHboard.' 
It  now  comes  before  the  planter' 
in  a  greatly  improved  form,  and 
niu^h  cheaper.  The  improved 
plow  Mr.  Britily  designates  as 
Brinly's  Uni vers ai,,'  because  ef 
its  adaption  to  all  coils  and  pur- 
poses, and  being  so  constructed, 
that  by  having  its  several  attach' 
ments,  the  planter,  in  three  min- 
utes, can  convert  the  turning,  fal- 
low, or  bedding  plow, into  a  first 
rate, one-horse,  cultivating  plow, 
a  sweep  or  scraper;  thi 
ing  three  .or  four  :  \e  inv 

•iiiing  ad- 
ditional c6st.  event  ni 
any   ; 
out,  tin;  same  pan  i  Li 

•   n  atrial!  en  same 

i      I  plow.      I 
plicity  enables  the  n  fanon 

I,  to  repair  It.     to  up] 

and  us' 


Care  of  Farm  Tool*. 

P  eppy  the  .following  from  the 
tlural  American ;— -       *   .        "•. 
Y»rhen  we  see  a*  farmer  leave 
his' farm  implements  out  exposed  to  t  . 
weather,  for  month-,  or  a  less  time,  we£ 
mark  him  at  6hce  as  a  '.•  ppor  tool"  of 
a  farmer,  ami  .one  who  wilr  never  die    . 
rich.     One   might  as  well  take  a  $10 
"  greenback,"  arid  throw  it  into  the  lire 
as  10  leave  a  faffed  wagon  our,  when  not 
in  use,  expo sed^to,  rains,  dews,  and  bur- 
ning 'suns,'  for  three  or  four   months. 
So'it  i$ 'with  pfows,  harrows,  &c.     If 
they  are  left  in  the  nVii ;    where  uteu 
\'dH  until   wanted^  again;  thfej  soon  be- 
come  seriously  injured,  and  they  .will 
not  last  half  as  long  as  tho&e  that  are 
housed.  is  used.     Some  farmers 

can  not  be  made  to  .take  good  care  of 
their  tools. ;  and  q£  conrse  such  farmers 

are  shiftless,  and  will  n succeed  in 

the^r "business,  beyond  keeping  :>tfl  aud 
body  together  for  a  few  years;  and  rear- 
i  :ig  a  few  lazy,  good-for-  nothing  children 
1  \  C'  (Swing  to  the  example  of  their  father,  tQ 
^fofiow  In  '.the  footsteps  of  their  uuwfe% 
i    edecessors. 


Hay. 

H^M^K  is,  that  of 

ion?   ipg  idieuts   thp4  corn* 
po?<  :ions   which 

btejj  soluble  in   water    ore 
besl  fitted  for  lh"  purposes  of  nutrici  >n, 

ut  when  the 

a    of»  gin  -     ar,   and 

otlj<*i  ;ied  in  it. 

ected  which 
are  richest  in  these  substances.     Som" 


>:i 


«■  ■■     ■  ■- 


1      .    ■■■- 


*  «j  i  >» 


is  aro  com  ;:Jv  'tnomly 

fibre,  and  are  \ery  pooi  in  aHthafe  is  of 
yaluo  in  producing  red   rlesh   aud   tat. 
M    ■       ,■    '  -         -     uei  ts  of  the  an 
body,  and  ot  vegetable  production    are 
nearly  the 

denth-al.     Vogotabfe  liinal  albu- 

uicd  are  very  similar. 

TW  period  when  ^r'ass  is  most  usefid 
for  Jiay,  iswliea.it  is  in  full  bloom. 
When  it  m  ohi«6coB.- 

a^trt&nt  of  its  uhuies  is  water-fjtjie  a-' 
monrt  of  -  ulri^  eompara- 

tivly  small.     As  ingrowth  advances, 
solid  matter  is  dej&osi  :nrar  aoc|  sc^ 

uble  matter  at  fir^t  kfofeasing/  up  to  a 
1  |  :i  point  tlieu  giv'iug  way  to-  woody 
fibre*,  the  saccharine  natter  and  nutri- 
tive juices  being  most  abundant  when 
the  gra»  is  ij  (lower.  When  the  plant 
hflfe  formed  seed  most  of  the  valuable 
jnice  in  ilv.  .nalk  have  been  replaced 
by  tvoody  fibre,  w^ieh  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  therefore  unfit  Tor  being  as- 
similated in  the  stomach,  When  the 
seed  arriv  maturity,  the  leaves  and 

stem  begin  to  iwc;>/  j  that  if  the 
is  not  cut  when  in  flower,  it  is  worth- 
less for  hay,  and  had  bettor  be  u&ed  <ts 
a  seed  in  grain  crops.  There  an 
to  be,  aud  probably  tlfere  are,  some  ex^ 
ceptions  to  this  rule.  .  Timothy  hay  cut 
when  in  seed,  is  estimated  14  to  5  when 
cut  in  bloom. 

The  great  a~t  of  converting  gra?s  in- 
to good  hay,  consists  in  rendering  it 
sufficiently  dry  to  prevent  its  taking  on 
too  great.  k,  and>!  the 

same    time   preserving    unimpaired    a 
large  portion  of  the  nutiitive   juice  of 
the  plants 
Grass  should  be  cut  in  the  morning, 


dr"y  f'-om   llu  dew.     Ii  tie 

swath  be.  hea\y.  it  must  be  <\r<-d<\  thin 
■o  allow    tht  sun    .ind    ai  r  :i 

it.     If  nil-  '».•  jurpparly  don 

iie  weather  h.'  t';i\  orahl'..  theimtS 
cut  early  in  the  moruimr  may  be  raked 
into  small  shocks  by  mid-day  :  v.  | 
may  remain    for  two  or  three  day*  :  at 
the  end  of  whi<h  l:iue,  if  the  weather  be 
j  should  bo  thrown  dow*,# 
and  after  a  day^s  .exposure  to  the  sun, 
Collected  in  stacks,  or  put  in  the  1  .urn  in 
hulk.      VVhei:  the  grass  remains  too  long 
to  the.snn,  without  being  turned 
the  top  bccoraes.  browu  and  withered 

i-e   under  part   is    nncuivd.     If 

the  new-mown  <rra-  tught  in  rain, 

the  less  it  io  disturbed,  the  better. 

Clover-hay   and,  pea  vines    may  be 

I  ith  mucli  less  sun.     Beautiful 

hay  has  been   made  from  clover,  with 

three  hours  sun — then  putting  iu  >mall 

shocks  ;  should  the  heating  go  too  fan 

it  may  be  spread  out* for  a  few  hdurs. 

We    are    indebted   to  the   Southern 

Cultivator  for  the  above  extracts, 

[Clover  aud  pea  vines  pacfc  soioo-ly 

that  they  are  not  liable  to  be  injured  by 

.  though  easily  damaged  by  rain, 

ks  the  water  easily  penetrates  into  the 

k.,  on   which  account,  forage  made 

of  either  should  be  properly  housed.] 

Ed.  F.  <fc  Gk 


The  Chincha  Islands  do  not 
exc/ed  in  extent  two^ind  a  half 
square  miles  and  yet  for  years 
th'7  have  supplied  about  four 
hundred  ships  with  guano  each 
year.  Exchange, 
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I W1H  I.Alt  CALENDAR  f  OR  THE  GARDEN- 

Suitable  tor  the  latitude  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 


.■ .» ^- 


r  WHEN  TO  B£  PLA 


raragus. 

\  1 1  i 

round 
;  snap 

(Id..  sewee  or  Lima 

I    llltoloup 

green  s^laz'd 

do.,  sum.  varieties 

1         .  .Ms 

:  rot 
Cucumber> 
Guinea  squateh 
Kohl  Kahhi 

Leeks 

Lettuce 
Mustard 

Onioite 

<>kra 
Peas 
Potatoes,  Irish    " 

P«    ||M    IS 

I'll       '  I  I  j 

Radi«h 
Kut      Haga 
Spinach 
8quii*h,  eatly 

potutofrroushaw 
Sakify 
1      nips,  HphiiK 

d*>  ,  winter 
Tomatoes 


Once  plnt'd,  perenn  I 
do. 

Any  time  in  winter. 
,  Murch  to  August  . 

March  to  Miy 
;  Feb.  March  Aug., 

March  April  May 

April  M.iy. 
I  Autumn  to  spring 

April  May  June 

Feb.  March  April 


March  April  May 

?»  M  M 

Spring  and  summer 
(  Sow  in  Feb.,   set 
(  out  in  June  or  July 
Jan  Feb  March  April 
July  to  November 
March  to  June 
(  Sow  in  March,  or 
<  plant  \oung  onions 
(  in  Nov  Jan  or  Feb 
March  to  June. 
December  td  March 
I      k  to  April 
March  to  April 

do. 
March  to  August. 
Jul\  to  August 
S«p.  ()<  t.   \«>\     Dec. 
I        kfl  April 
X  pril  to  .1  uiii- 
lftfefth  April 
Jfeb  to    \pril 
July  Au_- 
;  -  '     to  J  uly 


WHEN   FIT  £0*.i>     . 
fc 

March  to  Ma#  t 
April  to  June. 
October  to  March 
May  to  October *'i| 
July  to  frost 
May  to  September 
June  to  Septcmbci 
November  to  March 
May  and  midsummer 
August  to  March 
July  to  next  March 
May  to  September 
July  to  frost 
Midsummer  to  winter 

November  to  April 
March  to  June 
Following  winter 
July  to  September. 
Aug  Sept  October 


June  July 
July  to  frost, 
April  to  June. 
Jiyie  to  October 
Summer  and  fall 
Following  winter 
April  thro'  Summer 
Following  winter 
November  to  April 
Ma\  to  August 
Midsummer  to  frost 
Following  winter 
M  iv  [q  July 
November  to  March 
July  to  frost. 


s 


H 


.  

LiM'  r>n< ts— How  torn  ;h<  Hum. 

having  been 

ce  of  the"   now 

- 
We  but  nl  :g    to    the  eye    ami 

L-heA|»  whli  ulJ,  we  have   been    iod 
to  wr 

their  groi  iltivation.     'i  axing 

-range  cer- 
tain!) pffi  ;.l  for 
a  li\i:)jLr   1  •:             I 

tree,  renders  inapplicable  iu  your  dry 
ami  often  ilioujHit  vi-ited  climate. — 
.11,  in  fiv.;  years  after 
planting,  make  a  living  fence  imi 
trablv  to  man  or  heart  :  offV-riug  a  sure 
I  ;  •  •$  and 

cattle,  but  also  ag&ipst  sheep,  and  what 
is  often  more  destructive,  tneiving  men 
and  bays. 

,>enae  of  making  such  a  fcace 
if  trifling,  compared  with  its  real  utili- 
ty ;  at  the  prices  at  which  the  plant? 
are  mow  sold,  a  living  fence  after  tour 
years  of  cultivation,  and  when  it  is 
At  to  be  turned  out  and  will  be  ready 
co  serve  all  the  purposes  of  any 
will  not  coal  more  than  one  <: 
rod  ;  a  -urn  hardly  to   build 

keep  in  repair  a  common  rail 
and  not  o<  igh  to  pay  for  and  set 

a  five  board  and  post  fence.     The"   bet- 
ter way  in  yotfr  section  will  l)o  to 
the  plant  >  whet  one  year    oIH .  (  which 
now  atrll  for  »ix  doHars    per    thousand, 
hut  next  year -can  be  procure'!  ft* 
third*  or  less  that  amount.)  and  to   set 
the  |tao'fe  the  next  spring. 
The  preparation  of  thi  grottn4  fcr 


r— - 


-■ 


T : 


that 

■ 
or  P<>  |  low  in 

Jl  and  thj 

r  udered  mellow  a  ,m  weedi. 

jfapald  prepare  ihi  g  *  you* 

hedge  row  at  least  eight    feet   v.  \  \ 
that  tl. 

soft  ground  to  run  in,  and  so   th;r 

weeds  can  be  kept  down  with  the  plow 

and  cultivator.     The  pr  to.  Ml 

from    tlie    first    of 

i  to  0)«  fi  r  -.t  or  even    to    fifteenth 

mauy  do  not   plane  uor 

til  tho  middle  of  June,    and  yet   have 

^rood  1.  The  manner    of  setting 

the  he  popular  here,  ie  as  fok 

I      -t  tet  a  line   of  states    (gay 

four  feet  long  and  five  or   six   rods  a» 

part,)  exactly  in  a  lino  wbers  you  wait 

your  plants  ;  theu  with  a  strong,  stead/ 

team,  and  a  goo  1  plow,  strike  a  furrow 

/  in  a  line  with  your  stakes,  the 

:fh  of  your  proposed  fence; 

return  in  the  same  furrow,  thus  making 

it,  say  one  foot  deep.     Then  place  your 

line,  which,  should   tea   small, 

-tout  rope,  twelve  to  tweety  rod  s  long, 

with  bits  of  red  flaunel    pUoed  twelve 

*  apart,  |  jrire  fen- 

these  pieces  of  flaaael  are't  o  inarMS) 
distao'-e  apart    for  your  plaats. 

A,  so 
that  tl;e  wiad  will  not  get  it  out  of  place, 


5« 


— « 


'spade  or  ho«,  and  lay  your  plants  a- 
gainst  the  side  thereof  at  the  same  dis. 
tance  apart  that  is  marked  by  the  flan- 
nel on  the  line.  Throw  a  little  earth 
over  the  roots,  to  keep  them  in  xfreir 
places  and  withdraw  your  line  ;  set  it 
again  in  the  furrow  beyond  where  you 
have  planted  and  set  the  plants  as  be- 
fore, and  eo  proceed  until  you  have 
your  feace  all  set.  Take  up  your  line 
and  with  your  steady  horse  and  smair 
plow  throw  furrows'on  the  roots  of  the^ 
plants  until  the  yellow  part  of  the  roots 
are  all  covered.  These  furrows  may 
be  thrown  on  both  sides  of  the  plants, 
then  pass  over  your  line,,  setting  the 
plants  up  and  tramping  the  dirt  well  on 
feoth  sides  of  them, .then  throw  up  one 
or  more  furrows  on  both  sides  of  the 
plants  so  that  f'-om  three  to  five  inches 
of  the  rootaborc  the  yellow  is  covered. 
This  completes  the  planting,  but  it  is 
better  to  cover  the  ground  with  any 
thing  that  will  serve  as  a  mulch,  for  a 
distance  of  three  or  four  feet  on  Cach 
biJ„    f  tb«  row,  a  ,d  six  inches  deep. 

Nothing  ik..  cla  to  be  done  to  the  fence 
the  £ frst  year  but  to  keep  the  we .  ds  down 
Leave  the  mulch  on  till  the  end  of  the 
following  winter, 

Southern  Cultivator. 


The  Black  Pea. 

THE  podfl  of  this  pea  arc  of- 
ten ni  or  light  inches  long 

and   look   r<  ;<h    lik< 

•  h<*  vin  ft 
giw  veiy  rapidly  in  a  favorable 


season.  •  In  ninety  days  after 
planting,  they  will  produce  as 
much  green  material  for  turning 
uAder,  as  a  clover  spd  of  two 
years  old.  they  may  be  jown 
broadcast  or  in  drills.  When 
sown  in  drills  it  is  customary  to 
drop  five-  or  six  peas  together  iq. 
hills  say  two  feet  apart.  They 
will  then  grow  in  clusters,  and 
can  be  kept  clean  with,  more  fa- 
cility, than  if  sown  in  drills. 

The  vines  are  ve*ry.  rank  and 
strong,  and  it  requires  a  strong 
team,  and  a  heavy  plow,  to  turn 
the  vines  under.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever thought  to  be  necessary 
to  cover  the  whole  vine,  as  good 
results  are  obtained  when  the 
vines  are  only  half  covered. 
The  vines  should  be  plowed  in 
just  when  they  come  in  flower, 
and"  before  the  pods  are  general- 
ly formed.  They  are  then  more 
tender,  and  their  growth  has  not 
exhausted  the  soil. 

The  vines  are  rich  in  silicia, 
magnesia,  and  carbon,  and  also 
contain  much  ammonia.  As  a 
preparation  of  sandy  soil  for  rye, 
it  is  believed-  to  be  the  cheapest 
and  best  method  of  manuring. 

From  the  llammonton  Guita- 
rist, on  the  improvement  of  sand} 
soils. 


— 
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A  Few  hiuts  on  Wheat  teltttre. 

•4  \UMFRS  are  beginning  to 
think  about  pr< 
ground  for   t  A   few 

-  abject    err. 
be    in  Wlie: 

ground  is  propeily  prepared  and 
*;ed    ;uo]K-rly;..sewrf — the 
wheat    Crop,   on    farm<    di 
>)  market  is  one  of  tlic    most 
1  little 

_;httobj.     In 
the   ground    is 
but  .once,  and  then  but 
i    r"our  inches    in  depth. 
(  e  expected  af- 

"  eh  a  preparation?  The  soil 
plowed  to  depth  of, 
12  inches,  and  it  should 
be  plowed  two  or  three  times 
before  the  seed  i-;  sown.  Some 
prwetice  sub-soiling,  and  say  it 
pays  them  abundantly.  By  this 
depth  of  plowing,  not  only  is 
there  more  plant  food  furnished 
— not  only  can  the  roots  descend 
deeper  into  the  *oii.  and  thus  be 
able  to  better  withstand  the  up- 
heaving  ot  the  earth  by  the  win- 
ter i*e*ls-»*at-OttIy  can  they 
better  endure  the  succeeding 
spring  (such  as  we  have  ju&t 
passed  through):  but  what  is 
more  important  than  all,  the 
great  depth  of  soil  furnishes  an 


•—•——•*•- 


cxcmlen;  dl  win 

|ter  mins.  allow  mi'  th  or 'to 

work  AcriN 

gradually  work  oil',  thus  pn 
Hng  winter-killing- by  {ha  plants 

ctaNhni 
and    the 
U} -heaval  of  I,  where 

moist,  exposing  the  roots  of  the 
pfcinfcs  to  'the  dicing  wia& 
»t    , 
cs,  but  in   some   ikc&\ 
'other,  or  in  all  .-potions,  we-tte^l: 
'That  the  wheat  k^tfinter-kihcd. 
And  so  it  te  when  put  in  s^  shal- 
low; but  when  put  in    properly, 
no  such  complaint  will  be  hoard. 

In  selecting  ground  foi  wA 
choose  that  which  is 
and  naturally  well  drained.  In 
the  Northern  climate  where 
snow  falls  and  lays  upou  the 
ground  all  winter,  this  is  not  so 
important.  But  here  where  we 
have  rain  instead  of  snow,  where 
it  thaws  one  day  and  freeftei 
next,  or  does  both  the  same 
day — it  is  a  matter  of  first  impor- 
tance. It  I*  also  well  to  plow 
tr*e  giound  in  what  are  termed 
back  furrows,  leaving  opei.  or 
water  furrows,  to  J  carry  off  the 
surplus  water. 

We  urge  the  use  of  the  drill 
in  putting  in  the  seed.     It  caii 


w 
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ceh,  ,mc  more  evenly,  I     Poor  P^ctice  to  half  manure 

and.i       -.   iiiswiU  be  less  liable  I  halr  Plow'   ™d  hnlf  eeed,    and 
to  be    heaved    out.     The  Yield  half  caltivate  a  field,  and  then 


wii;.  al-o  prove  greater. 
. .  Seed  is  a  matt  cr  of  the  fc'ftr  iua- 
|  -.      None  but  the  plump- 

est and  be  i  should  ever  be  used, 
and  it  siieuid  be  fanned  and  re- 
fanned.  and  all  the  foul  seed  and 
light  kernels  blown  from  it.  li 
should  tb'  11  be  washed  ni  iirne 
tfafct  «r  other  pickle,  removing 
every  thing;  from  the  kernel  lh?f 
may  anrcr  the  health  of  the 
,)l;.i 
Tli'  ed  iti 


Heunsing  and  puriiymg  the  seed,  keeP  two. hogs  nicely  growing 


will  reward  one  hundred  fold;— 
dfrgyl    Mf  < :  >mut,  &c, 

will  be  Strwfcge&'s  to  the  coining 
crop,  an.  (receding  spring 

the  field  will  !><•  a  pleasing  sight 
$0  tehoiil.  il« \   r'armer. 


Items  for  farmers  A-  fianlent^ 

mid    ' 

at  a  ( i  I  wo  thousand  dollars 


for  •  if  fifth  to  t1 

bramblee,  ,»nd  ( 


I    nest  less  than  half  a  crop. 

To  keip  two  inferior  scrawny, 
scrub  cows  for  dairy  purposes. 
that  give  loss  milk  then  one  fine 
one,  andconsume  more  food  than 
three. 

To  purchase  in  town  50$  loads 
of  livery  alible  manure,  and.suf 
B<  0  loads  of  better,  home-made 
Ire  to  run  to  waste. 

To  attempt  to  fatten  three 
hogs  into  1*200  pounds  of  pork 
on  just  as  much  food  as  would 


To  house  up  a  thousand  bush 
els  of  grain  waiting  for  a  rise, 
till  one  tenth  has  been  consumed 
by  nils,  and  the  remainder  smell* 
like  essence  of  rat.  and  the  price 


is  dowm  40  per  cent. 

To  keep  two  fancy,  rive  hun- 
dred dollar  carriage  liorses.  and 
;m\    >i\  dell  U  I  IJ  for  a  team 

mow.  Farmer, 


?"f.5r*g 


r  1  ,,     (i\Ul)D 

ib*ft»pi*tl  wit!'   useful  informa- 

K)    both  farmer  and  houqfrjt 

and  thin  tbr  iIjimI  1    fM&>rilflie  the  ou- 

1\     agricultural     paper     in     Hi*' 
(  h;tib\sL>n    News 
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(lot  0    GAEIW    i 

How  to  make  Mono)  at  Farming- 


K  question  of  hh* 
ginning  t&Mfcme  a  prop  or 
tion     of     i-ou>iderable     im 
portance .     IIith( ;  niner 

has  offered  the  la.oivr  friAHiifl 

the    profJmpgrdf  the    - 
hire,  and  many  rind    themselves 
making  notki&g  at  il.   while  on 
the  other  hand,  the  treed  man  is 
cdmplaining  that  i]  he  can't"  li\e 
I  the  third.  '     Nor  can  he   live 
on  the  third  of  the  produce  of  a 
poorly  managed   and  bad  -condi- 
I    >ned  farm.     The  only  help  for 
.in  our  own  opinion  is 
1st.   Not  to  plant  one  loot  of 
land  that  is  unmanured. 

2nd.  To  hire  only  ae  many  la- 
borers, and  to  keep  only  as  many 
noises  as  are    absulutch    nu 

ry. 

3rd.  To  p«A  not 

in  the  produce  of  the  farm,  but 
in  money. 


the  selection  and 
crops. 


rotation    of 


7th.  To  reitt  all  surplus  lands 

at   a    r.wa    rate,   to  industrious 
| whites  or   freedmen,    requiring 
them  to  furnish  their  own  mules 
plows,  &c. 

8th.  To  make  use  of  white  la- 
bor, as  far  as  possible. 

9th.  To  practice  the  strictest 
economy,  especially  in  the  use  of 
liquor,  tobacco,  &c. 

10th.  To  farm  in  person,  not 
by  proxy. 

Mr.  Editor.ijflirt  of  your  rea- 
w  ill  adopt  the  above  method 
of  farming,  I  will  guarantee  to 
them ; — 

1st.  Surplus  money  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

2nd.  Satisfaction  with  the  gifts 
of  Providence. 

:  1.  Health,    Pleasure,    and 
Profit.  J. 




4th.  To    hire    labor    b>    the 
month . 

6th,  To  fee 


oats,  tun 


tock  oji  clo\ 
,.  and  about    . 


Dry  Hay  fOr  Cows  Id  bummer 


ws  aOmctiraqs  get  a  sin  feit  of  grass 

.  warm  woathor  wh«?u 

»"1#  nironlent  and  rich.      This  fad 

biwl,  ,  Uppud 

*    Um'  An  anniu)  ui  dry  hu\  «1hj.  will 

6th.    To   make  use  of  the  inv     w  4    the  moisture, 

piemen ts  of  the  present  a^c,  auJ    and  beu^Qt  tko 
aatf  exercise  a  wise  j  udjouu-  w  Maryland  ftrtMr. 

1 1 
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yield  of  1  750  gallons  per  acre  ! 
May  the  common  sense   of  the 

SJN  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  best  p  r*  •  ±u 

*  .  J         .  farmers  of  Georgia,  or  any  other 

'■n,  i   ■>. ..  ,  :;  \  i  nuts  for  growing  trees  .     •  •  ° 

*«>.  would  saj  that  it  should  be  done   State>  deliver  them  from    °F«a- 

i  •  1  T  »  I'll 


its  they  come  from  the  bur  or  pericarp,- 


tionsbasei^on  such   wild   geoee 


ana    oi    course  before  they    get  dry.  t  es  timates. 

This  includes  the  chestnut,  shellbaik,!      ge  saYg    "Moore 's  Rural  New 


■walnut,  acorn  j  as  well  as  some  seeds 
like  the  pawpa^r  magnolia  &c.  Hence 
they  mus-  be  planted  in  the  Fall,  If 
left  till  the  followiLg  Spring,  they  will 
either  not  come  up  at  all,  or  be  two 
years  in  making  their  appearance.  ; 
Geimantown  Telegraph. 


Yorker."  The  writer  probably 
never  saw  a  Scuppernong  vine 
or  tasted  its  fruit- 
That  Mr-  Van  Buren.  (writer 
referred  to,)  is  correct  inhiscon- 
iusious  relative  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Jrcuppcrnong   grape? 

,      ,  1»I  as  well  as  its   exemption  from 

To  destroy  rats  or  mice.  — 


—  ■ 


m* 


Catch   them,  and  mash  their 
heads  in  a  iemon  squeezer. 

i ^ 


— 


disease,  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
but  his  estimates  are  certainly 
too  low*  •  One  hundred  vines  at 
ten  years  old,  will  yield  twice  as 
much  as  he  calculates,  and  will 
bring  in  market  five  times  as 
much-     All  the  po  or  wine  gro  w- 


The  Scuppcrnong  Grape 

*  WRITER  for  tie  Sou. 

A  thern  Cultivator  advis  \  *rs  in  the  °hio   yalley    exPress 

and  sell  the  juice    to  the    wine 
es  the  Farmers  of  Georgia   to  makers  at  from  $1  to  $l  fa  per 

cultivate  largely  of  the  Scupper,  „a]lo^  and  they  botfc!e  it  up  aml 

HOdk  grape.     He  estimates  that  ^  ^  ^  ten  yearg  of  ^  Rt  fcom 

one  hnm'rcd  vines,  planted    on   *,j  tQ  ^  per  boUle,     The    p;Q  _ 

t,H  '  j>  *>°  OT   ducer  of  crude  wine  can  always 

Dually,  at   the 


c  *'. 


i      ;     At   40  cents 


r°IJ    would   il"  tioi:  of  onrM)intot>od  brandy, 

°°-*  &««**  fee**  paiton  of  juice;  confe 

'  Vv  ,h:in    na*   ove*  quently  the  former  can  certainly 

I.         i;  tde  auuuully  by    mltiva-  ,,,     ,  ,  (king  $8,000  on 

ting    iOO   nctvfi    <>f   cotton,     A  three  am  s  of  vines,  besides  fur 


count  on  fl  50  per  gallon.  The 
Scuppornong  requires  the  addi* 


!».''i._J*    _1L  LL  _L__l 


hi 

it 


ni 

fawiti] 

will    prevent    thousands    from 
sinking  urd  ;s.in- 

icidentf  I 

in  May,  ri  I  -Jul) .  the  tyvl 

sem  i  :<e oesive  ' 

fWlih.y  vvtiioh  sup ; 

|  i  of  the  mucoid 

of  tli-  ^r*  hutch  h:h\  towels  V  I 

111  d] 

\vee[)s  off  thous* 
san As,  aai  Is  kfl 
flux.     A  .  ineatdi: 

idottj  will  dl. 
ally   prevestt   t] 
i 
pastas,  wh.  \iwu* 

wine  districts,  of 
la;  ami  .should  be 

of  thq  him. an  race — instead   of 

i  aical 

I  by  the  temper- 

ju*lt  ;<etts, 

gh on  i  u  b    cot  d<  .vent 

L  i  Of  one   i 

pp   .  of  health, 

an  i 

you  will  uipg  cople.  of 

'Georgia  to  engage  in  the  Q 

culture,  and  hot  only  make  five 


SMi(  k  mope}   with   llu 
>i  as  Ihe)  do  with    - 

ton.  I'm  -motion 

from  e»,   whirl 

d  i:i' ■>'■  --.ii'ls  iVom    an 

YOTM 

...  RfTEHBBN       S 

There,  let  our  critic    m    rtu 
I   New  Yorker        i      that 
iu  his  T)ino  and  smoke  it."'     Our 
friend  Moore,  it 
actly  ported    on    Southern    pro 
ducte*.     H$  is   a   68  u'V 

I  the  Kuril]  NVw  York 
er  is  it  ally    a  first  dass  |  family 
and  agricultural    paper'   which 

ible  on  Scu}i; 
nongs,  is  fir^t  rate  authority    iJd 

p,     Our    advice    therefore, 
im  is  ;'qu  il   rev  a   m  I 

Let  him  go  bae 
p.  —EJ.  So.  Cultu  i 

S.  Cultivator. 


The  Raspberry  and  Olaekb^r), 
fcflkO&Xyai 

4H»itligi  -ink- 

. 

fed  White,  are  pro] 
ted  readily  by  la]  kj  tips  of' 

:t£e  nhen 

slightly  I. 
\cw  \  aricti£fe  are  raised  from  tb^ 
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1  ■  " 


nd  come  in  bearing  the  j  arc  to  ba   cut   off  three   or  four 

.  *  ^Jjl  feet  high,  and  neatly  tie  1  togetta - 

£he  •  ^4>I1  for  sing  a  stake  to  stiffen  them 

c  rich  and  approaching! if    rmceseary.      In  tying,  they 

meiti. and  a  mixture  of  swanip  j  should  be  aitowed  to  spread   at 

wur  Hi'.     A  strong-deep  jtfie  top  iu  the  form' of   a   wine 

q  is  the  only •  sOiJ.&oni  v,  .The    distance  a sixnder 


a  foil  crop  may  bte  ^expected  ev 
cry  ye  r,  EJ  sanity,  or  -gravelly, 
or  a  stitfjiolj  it,cami« 

most  im/ 
portuul  requis*fevis  only 

to  be  obtained  by  decy  treuchujgt 
which  will  go  far  towards 
affording  a,  n  ».  auy  natu- 

ral defeat  itt  th,e  soil. 

tentfej;  vurii'!!.- 

,  and 
round,   i> 
a  liable  to  severe  frosts.- 
pg  cannot  be 
1  '  . 

The    cultiii  simple.     It 

in,  pruning  each  spring, 
Ls  and  grass  well 
■   the   stems, 
**«*Uoy ;  in  by 

■  ation. 
Tie  pruning  should  I 

It 
er  w 


'cjiould  be  about  four  feet.  An 
othor  modeis  to  stretch  a  wire 
along  the  row.  and  •  spread  the 
capes  owt  iii  contact  with  it,  and 
secure  them  with  cord  Or  wire 
loups. 

In  n\uv.\  parts;  of  the  North- 
era,  states,  many,  tender  varie- 
ties need  Winter  protection.  It 
is  easily  given,  by  covering  the 
stems,  when  prostrate,  very  thin- 
ly ^itb  earth;  placing  a  small 
mound  ot  earth  against  the  bot- 
of  the  stems  before  laying  them 
down*,  to  bend  up&n.  and  prevent 
breaking.  This  covering  is  re- 
ed  early  in  the  Spring. 

It  Will  lje  found  very  useful 
even  when  not  necessary  to  pre- 
vent winter  killing,  by  rendering 

cer- 
tain 

A     |     :    '  I  ^berries 

.lasts  five  or  when  it 

should  bo  i  euowed. 

r;  the  fruit 
:1   the    i 

grackiU  • 

HammontOD  Cultui  ■• 


a 


— — 
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n  JTu«*  vtJllt-     In  Gab 

am!  are    eno"gh- 


#ur  (Lbip  gasjttt 


all 

but  tiu  I  ;   it 

grow. 

up    int'j   a    snid il    aa 

cabbage 


hundred. 


we  two 


Keep  tQe  sorts  0l  !        Jlton 

separate.  A  tew  discolored 
boil*  will  reduce  the  price?  of  a 
whole  bub:  pe£  pound.  • 


Banan  '»dA 

R.  Trenholm,  in 
Ohat'  ia    attracting 

jaiifch  ar  tuition.     The  tree  is  in 
full  fruit. 


Tlje  Period  ($  ih 

vc  as  follows 
in  days  :  — 


•~ 

JVfcuo. 

. 

M 

3-2-2 

Cow 

1 

Sou 

108 

I  to 

Bkcfe 

69 

S8 

Cat 

50 

56 

K*Hjit 

Turkey      . 
[ten 

90 

D 

2* 

I  j  0-  1 

■  u 

• 

.A  man  1K)t  ^r  °fl  ^y8  none 

need  tell    him  that  advertising 
will   not  cause  a  big  rush,    for 
bushels    of 
grapes    for  unci  the  ue\t 

da\  1   gone. — The 

boys  stole  em. 


Petrcleuiu  ™  sa^ to  oe  cer* 

1  tYiin  death  to  bed  1; 

!  likewise  an  exterminator. 


Mrs,  Jenkins 
the  e-N 

had  eaten  for  dinner  dkl  n 
we!!.       "  Probably  it  was  ir 
hen  turkey, ".Sa'  He 

got  a  glasd  of  water  Ib  lib 
in  reply. 


'  ^       . r 

•  Has  anyone  < 

uing    on. 

! ju  to. 

Of  ill  ; 

Says    he,    "My  lni 
e." 
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The  Potato  is  a- native  of  S. 
America,  and  was  cultivated  by 
the  Indians  before  this  continent 
was  discovered,  but  it  was  a  very 
small  tuber.  It  was  taken  to 
Ireland  in  1658.  A  story  is  told 
of  a  Col.  Mure,  of  Caldwell, 
Scotland,  who  took  some  earth 


JWrjt  is  being  ruined  by  cot- 
ton. Once  it  was  the  great  im- 
porium  nf  grain  for  the  East. — 
To  day  it  imports  grain. 


Tho  yearly  product  of  butter 

pounds,  worth  this  year  a- 
bout  19*000.600. 


ioBsejoto  (&cm% 


. 


stiff"  batter. 


"Dtttch  Cake —&ali*  a  pound 
of  butter,  one  pound  of  sugar, 
one  pound  of  raisins ,  one  pint  of 
milk.  A  wine  glass  of  rose  wa- 
ter or  brandy,  two  eggs,  one  nut- 
that  was  excavated  from  a  coal-  **&  a  cup  of  yeast.  Make  a 
pit,  40  fipp*  below  ttie  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  on  exposing  it  to 
the  sun,  several  plants  were  nro-  ,     -  . 

tL    A     t.  i  *    •     i       Soft  Ginger-cake,— Take  •» 

dueed    which    were   previously  r .    "  o  "■ 

.  i  1 1  -*-•'    cup  ot  batter,  one  ot  sugar,  one 

unknown,  and  among  these  was     -     .«  £      ,         °,  r 

ol  milk,  one  of  molases,  three  of 

flour,  four  eggs,  the  rind  and 
juice  of  one  lemon,  Ginger  and 
spice  to  taste.  Add  two  tea- 
spoonsful  of  cream-tarrei;,  and 
one  of  soda. 


(  reen  Corn  Cake  — Taki 

pin,  of  grated  corn,  three  spoons- 
ful of  milk,  and  |  teacup  of  rlourt 
lift  with  it  half  a  teacup  ofmclt- 
ttter,  one  egg;',  and  a  tca- 
itiil  of  popper,  Drop  h^ 
iiot  aitter,  and  fry  b)  the  spoon- 
ful, oigU  or  ten  minute.- 


An  exchange  Clever 

trmirg,  whaj  faith  is  to  n 

go  tfcio«|  If  OnioiiS  ln-  halfboj^d,  and 

til'  Ul.UIUP  ':,     I      |    - 

works,  but   tli«  ,i(  i,  be  ho:,,  u  done  in  soup,  and 

dofM  and  f.uth  at  Inst  I  rill  give  flavour  without  smell. 


Bras* 


J.  II  Jty  I     <>,.  P  •!!)]■  v;:r>. 

CEnAP  Ai^fi  aOOD! 
SuboerUie  tof  tbef  arm  A  Gardes- 

T!: 

touole 

I 


1   '  ■        ■■■     '-■■       ■■■   .       !.■■  .    '  ■      - 

(Ti'iinuiiiitalio^. 
m , 

To 'Use  Peruvian  tiuano 
Advanf^^eoiisjy. 

SHJW-IK  Ammonia  of  Guano  is 

lg  extremely  volatile.     \\ 

it  ;'hn.ii  ] 

.  to  th<3  n  portion  of  it 

wasted  by  the  action  of  the  sun 
In  some  seasons,  it 


.-rthy 
oftl  -^ 

1 

. 

Jus.  it.  Jacobs  A  K  :, 

(linton,  s  ( 

Au.  JT8 

valaa  ini    of    commutation 

with  •  -  li. 

\1;K 

1    m.      2  in.   (  m.  1  venr. 

1  square                              ■.<»<)  5.00 

1-2  col.              .0     3.75     7.00  11.00 

1  n.OO' 

^  -.  &c. 

i 
ra.-e*.  * 

Tlif  in  Bites, 

i 

1 

lo  Agent*. 

as  Ar 

eeut  commission. 


be  thus  wasted  tr 
the   crop  is   nvatured.     In    the 
p  part  of  the  season,  the  crop 
well,  but  in  matur- 
ing, the  deficiency  of  nutrin 
will  become  app  areut.     I 
seasons,   it    may    subserve    the 

i  of  one  gvcrwing.crop,  v. 
applied  in  sufficient  quaiiti' 
but  no  food  will  be  left  from  it 
for  following  en  wast- 

age Way  be  prevented,  and  all 
tfye  ammonia  incd  for  | 

the  (oUpwifig  pxocegg; — 
Dissolve  anv  quantity  of  1: 
0    1>uml ..Is.    in  dd 
Sulphuric    Acid.     The  quantity 
id  required  will  be  about  li) 
per  cent,  by  \  bone 

added  I  .  ortiyo        : 

a  hatf  time*  its  v 
that  is,  UK)  pounds  of  bone  dust 
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•    r  '    J      .        g,...L. .  .iii.^!_Jl L 

to  be  dissolved  in  70  lbs  acid  and 
175  lbs  water.  This  will  form 
fluid  superphosphate  of  lime. 
Mix  the  5  bushels  of  hone  dust 
thus  prepared,  with  20Q  lbs  of 
Peruvian  Guano.  Dry  the  mass, 
by  mixing  with  it,  dry  rich  loamy 
earth,  decomposed  peat,  dried 
pond  mud,  omvhichis  best,  pul- 
verized charcoal.  Let  this  mix- 
ture lie  in  a  heap,  under  a  sheL 
ter  two  weeks  before  it  is  applied 
to  the  land. 

By  this  process,  the  ammonia 
of  the  Guano  is  rendered  fixed . 
It  is  converted  into  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia,  or  Phosphate  of  Am- 
monia ;  neither  of  .which  is  vol-" 
utile,  but  both  of  which- are  read- 
ily solnble  by  the  plants. 

This  quantity  of  prepared  gu- 
ano used  on  an  acre  of  corn- 
placed  in  the  hill,  but  not  in  con- 
tact with  the  seed,  will  produce 
astonishingly  beneficial  results. 
A  Sui&criber. 

We  ickrte  need  comment  up- 
on   the    above    communication. 
I  value  will  at  once  com- 
mend it  to  our  read* 

Out  lai  e  poor ;   but  we 

dO   not  mean    by  this  that    they 
not  be    renovated.      We    do 
in  however,  that  by  con  I 
tilla^  with  in 


manuring,  they  have  been  great- 
ly reduced.  These  lands  can 
never  produce  abundantly  un- 
less large  quantities  of  manure 
are  placed  upon  them.  Our  far-, 
mers  are  already  discovering  this 
fact,  for  the  demand  for  Guano 
and  other  commercial  manures 
was  only  equaled  last  Spring  by 
the  demand  for  corn.  Put  tho' 
these  manures  repay  an  hundred 
fold,  still  they  are  costly,  and  in 
the  impoverished  state  of  our 
country,  even  the  smallest  a- 
mount  of  capital  is  difficult  to  ob* 
tain.  If  then,  by  preparing  a 
given  quantity  of  guano,  we  can 
make  it  produce  mare  beneficial 
and*  by  far  more  pei  manant  re- 
sults, than  the  same  quantity, 
in  a  crude  state,  can  be  made  to 
yield,  how  much  does  it  behove 
us  to  do  so.         [Ed.  F.  &  G.j 


(for  the  farm  and  garden.) 
Th$  Strawberry. 

We  have  often  wished  that 
more  strawberries  were  raised  iir 
this  State,  it  i  a  most  delicious 
fruit,  —one  of  which  we  never 
tire.  As  cultivated  here  howev- 
er. It  is  hardly  worth  eating  ;— 
not  that  our. soil  will  not  produce 
tine  berries,  but  because  no   at" 
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teutionia  paid  to  their  iarprove-  alk*ri  their  ex- 

tent and  culture.    The  olcUa.  Stance  among  rank  weeds  and 

neties  at*  all  we  have,  and  the]  fc  q«l    ™lturc    of    the 

d.  being  [strawberry,  Ife  are  therefore  first 


required  to  select  good  varieties, 
and  we  here  present  a  facsimile 
of  a  kind  that  is  luscious  and 
beautiful. 

This  variety  well  deserves  its 
title, — The   Golden   Queen — of 
which  this  cut  is  a  fair  av< 
sample.     It  is    of  a    beautiful 
bright  scarlet  color,  of  a 
high  flavor,  and  enormously  pro-, 
ductive.     Many  of  the   b<  I 
measure  six  inches  in  circumfer-' 
ence.     It   ripens  later  than  the 
Wilson,  aud  is  coiiieu^u 


uable  in  forming-  a  succession- 
Any  one  desiring  to  try  this  ex- 
teddingty  valuable  berry  should 
send  on  immediately  to  J.  B. 
("me,  No.  8,  Howell  Street  Ro- 
chester/^. Y.  Mr.  Cline  is  a 
perfectly  responsible  tie  iler,  and 
may  be  relied  upon.  One  dollar 
will  purchase  one  dozen  p  lante, 
$5,   one    hiu.  JO  ih  it  it  is 

within  reach  of  all.     The  plants 
>e  sent  by  return  mail  or  by 
188: — They  may  \y>    >el  <mt 
Uh  Ute  in  tha  lfrui,   it  uovexad 


t*        

'—— ■"- —  -tj — ' F 

with  leaves.     ' 

We  have  dilated  so  much  up- 
on the  Merits  of  u  The  Golden 
Queen,"  that  we  necessarily 
postpone  remarks  upon  the,  cul^ 
ture  of  the  berry  until  next 
month. 


a* 


Hork  for  %  ltIon% 


^* 


Farm  Work- 

Fodder.*— It  is  now  too  late, 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  fodder. 
pulling,  as  all  but  the  late  corn 
is  now  being  gathered.  Hay, 
however,  may  still  be  cut.  and 
as  much  of  it  should  be  saved  as 
practicable,  This  crop  shpuld 
be  well  cured  before  being  stack- 
ed, and  ought  also  to  receive  an 
occasional  sunning.  •  When  well 
cured,  pack  away  in  a  barn,  ou.t 
of  rlie  weather,  as  horses  do  not 
:i  fodder  mil  Jewed,  or  wast- 
ed by  rain,  or  spoiled  by  over 
mg.     '1  bis  la-tis  the  y 

e  bf  barns  liciiio  struck 
by  lightning — tlie   electric  fluid 
btiag  attracted  by  the  stream  oi 
r. 

».N    l'l«   MM.    is   7](>\v    in   full 

blast,   and  the  biuiepl  boiu 

the  i  -ire  at  li;.ud       It  \,  j  \ 

cuicfui    to    keep     tjie    diiierent 


qualities  of  cotton  separate.  Gin 
as  soon  as  possible,  bale  up,  and 
send  to  market,  It  is  poor  pol- 
icy to  hold  back  for  "a  higher 
piice,  for  while  the  chances  are 
against  you,  your  capital  is  also, 
lying  idle,  and  you  are  losing 
the  interest  upon  it, 

Turnips.— The  last  sowing 
should  now  be  put  in.  The 
Globe  and  Yellow-stone  are  both 
good  varieties,  for  it  is  now  too 
late  to  plant  the  Rutabaga* 
The  early  crops  may  now  be 
plowed,  and  thinned  out  to  a 
stand 

Bahley. — Prepare  your  land 
for  an  early  sowing  of  barley, 
and  use  manures. 

Clover,  Lucern,  Hungarian 
grass,  &c,  may  all  be  put  in, 
be  ( specially  careful  in  prepar- 
ing for  these  crops,  to  plow  and 
pulverise  your  land  thoroughly, 
and  also  to  manure  well, 

1  all  spare*  days  be  buisy  fak- 
ing up  your  manure,  and  haul- 
ing it  out  on  your  grain  lands* 
you  cad  also  in  such  days  repair 
your  wagons  and  tools,  make 
your  bine  for  corn  rat-proof,  &c 
Other  work  will  present  itself  to 
the  industrious. 

Sub  r  tho  Farm  &  Gardou. 


■    ., 


— — 


0" 
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The  Kitchen  flfartei 

*Ln  war™  climates,  (the' 

Spring  vegt -i 
pfante'd,  suob   as    radish,  peas* 

l,  ..  &c\        I  -non     b 

-tout  b;  who 

J        .  i-  to  do  - 


will  erne,  'rl.  and  , 

ou^h  the  Winter. 

Your  layers"  of 
may  be  removed  pi.v.es 

.Dig  a  hole  two  feet  d  ep,  and 
fill  with  rich  woods  earth,  but 
io  not  place  any  Mdry  immure* 


vor   of  sowing  the  jeed   in 
Spring,   and  then  thiiming  out 
or  setting  out  to  ad.     By 

this  ineai  d  onions 

can    I 
trouble.' 

Aii  ihe   feucc  coram 
vou  are  overgwwm 


ab$rt  Then  set  the  layer 

ut  of  all  superfluous  limbs 

;t  so  to 

an.  ruay  be 

■j>'j  not  on  the  si 

- 

Fruit    tteea    B  yain    be 

'trimmed.  appearance  of 


v-itLL  |  o  v>  oi k.  and  cold  weather  scrape  away  all  the 

-J-  -  «i— *  — ^-  dearth  ^bout  the  trunk  of  th 


ie  weeds  without  merty, 
.  ou  wiuit    your    garden 
.......  freed,  pi 

Every  weed  allowed, 
to  go  io  seed  now  w |  sjieat 

troubV  next,  <prbg.    Go  to  w#r\ 
then,  and  sky  them  right  and 


the  boiers    are 

generally  found.  In  early  spring 

e  holes  should  be  filled  with 


'I  if  b;if. 


Orchard  Work. 

Toward    the    ck- 
mou: 

out.     r  I  one 

foot  each  way,  ou  a  welV 

prep  L    ^lanuxe^ith  rich 

won.  l  g 

of .fro-t,  c,qv<  -;th  fl 

handful     of  3      Inia 


A  Private  Note  to  Oqr  Headers. 

Masy  of  pur  friends  have  very 
told  us  that  they  fluop^W 
V    .       ne   a    fcij 
creditable  affair,  that  it  was  wor- 
th} of  pationage,  deserved^  be 
supported.  land 

friends,  if  this  be  bo,  and  we  are 
vain  enough   to  thinjv  that  it 

aad  all,   to  aid  us  in  the  very 
able  purpose    of  increu 
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our  subscription  list.     It  is  now 
barely  self-supporting. — It  pays 
expenses,  and  that  is  all     Anx- 
ious as  we  are  to  improve   this 
Magazine,    we  can  do  nothing 
towards  it  until  our  friends  come 
to  our  assistance.     A  few  hun- 
dred more  subscribers  will  enable 
us  to  print  on  new   and  neater 
type,  to  have  more  appropriate , 
and  better  headings,  to  purchase 
better  illustrations  and  to  pay  for 
original  communications.    Come 
up  then,  ye  farmers  and  students 
and  improve  your  paper.  • 


110  bushels  of  Corn,  which  with 
heavv  stable  manuring,  had  ne;v- 
er  in  previous  years  produced 
more  than  50  bushels.  But  he 
does  not  say  whether  he  used- 
only  the  five  bushels,  or  more. 
He  says  more  may  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage, .  I  will  send  more  anon; 
[Please  do  so.]"- 


Err  at  car. — Page  08,  iu  the  article 
on  Fodder,  the  third  Hue  should  be,  "as 
all  but  the  todder  on  the  late  eeru,  &c» 


The  Author  of  the  article  en- 
titled, "  To  use  Peruvian  Guano 
Advantageously,"  in  a  private 
note  to  the  Publisher,  says  : — 

M  I  send  a  short    communica 
lion    on  an    important    matter 
It  may  bs  relied  on.  •  It  is    tlu 
result  of  e\\  *&*&*  by 

an    Agricultural   Chemist,     and 
practical  farmer.      Mr 
tonisbin^  ir-ul1  the  U9e  of 

i .  tattd  tlm--  fireparfed  ;  l>ut  I 
Vug  thM  I  leWa  may  tail 

from  some  cause-  to  bi  realized 
fully  by  others.  1  b  ogive 

figures.     On  one  acre  he  I 


The  Grasses. 

Col.  Si  W.  Watts,  ot  Martins 
Depot,  has  furnished  us  svith 
some  noble  specimens  of  some 
of  the  grasses  suitable  for  culiva- 
tion  in  the  South. 

First  we  have  that  firiiice  of 
them  all,  Clover  (red),  growing 
about  three  feet  high,  and  offer- 
ing inducements  to  any  poor  lean 
horse  that  might  come  that  way. 

Secondly  we  have  a  specimen 
of  Timothy  grass  about  four  feet 
high. 

.  Thirdly  we  have  a  bunch  of 
•Herds-gra<s.  about  three  feet  in 
bight,  this  and  all  the  above, 
grew  on  common  land,  and  was 
cut  at  rande 

And    [ait   rf  *ti    >vo  ha*<      i 

bundle  of  yefiita   oats   only   six 

.m.   inch  high,     That  will 

one    iaimer  we  think. 

Ml  of   the«e  >|u  umeus.  and 

allsiai  miens  sent  to  us 
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uiv  placed  -away  in  our  sanctum 
with  care  for  public  inspection. 
\\Y  hope  after  it  while  to  show 
bur  visitors  a  rare  collection  of 
Southern    products.    .(Jontribu- 


ed  friend,  Wm.  N.  Wiim       I 
Editor  rf  'The  Sou       rn  Culti- 
i  te  tied  at  Athens,  Geo. 
in  the  48th  year  of   his  age.  af- 
ter a  short  illness.     His  life  has 


tions  to  our  ;t  Museum "  are  son  been  devoted    to    the   improve- 
jicited.  merit  of  the  South,  and  the  whole 

South  will  feel  his  loss. 


We  call  attention  to  the  ad- 
vice of  '-Franklin."  who  opens 
this  month's  issue  to  those  'who 
are  determined  to  succeed  as  far- 
mers. Thl\  mi  si  wiim:.  Any 
of  our  friends  who  have  good- 
luck  or  bad-luck,  (so  called.) 
should  through  our  columns  ei- 
ther give  or  seek  advice.  We 
desire  these  columns  to  be  in  the 
stead  of  an  Agricultural  Debat- 
ing Society,  where  friend  may- 
talk  familiarly  with  friend. 

We  cordially  thank  those  who 
have  written,  for  the  commen- 
dable example~thay  have  set. — 
Our  only  wish  is  that  all  who  can 
may  walk  in  their  ways. 

'•Franklin''  must  continue  his 
good  work.  His  experience  en- 
titles him  to  be  heard,  rid  the 
results  of  that  experience  should 
be  laid  before  the  public. 


—  -  J 


Pcnirn  Hotites. 


u  GxyijJlin's  Poultry  Breeding  in  a 
commercial  point  of  \  iqw,  as  c&TTied 
1  Foul tr j  Company, 
Kent,  with  a  Preface  by 
Chart  -  L  Kliut  (27  eu_ 
Boston,  A.  Williams  i  Co.,  lQOWash- 
iugtoii  3  ^j7." 


We  have  just  finished  the  pe- 
rusal of  this  handsome  little  re- 
print of  an  English  work,  which 
we  have  jeceived  from  the  pub- 
lishers, and  have  several  things 
to  say  about  it. " 

In  regard  to  the  typography, 
it  is  executed  as  well  as  Boston 
can  print,  which  is  as  much  as 
to     say     that     it    is     done 
as  Well  as  can  be  done  in  Araeri- 
1 1  te  an  octavo  of  127  pages, 
done  up   in   the  English  style, 
i  plain,  neat  engravings. 
The  object  of  the  work  is  to 
lay  before  the  public,  a  plan  for 
raising  poultry  on   an  extensive 
It  is    with   pain  that  we  an-  which  Mr  Geyeline  is  con- 

nounce  the  deathof  our  esteem-  imbed  can  be  made   e; 
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remunerative.  He  enters  mi- 
nutely into  detail,  leaving  noth- 
ing untouched  that  is  necessary 
to  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
business.  Of  course  we  have  no 
means  of  testing  the  successful- 
ness  of  his  methods,  but  we  are 
inclined  to  put  faith  in  his  state- 
ments. 

Certainly  there  \m  ..  more 
healthful  diet  than  eggs  and 
poultry,  and  our  climite  is,  we 
think,  peculiarly  adapted  to  ga-1- 
linoculture.  All  of  us  raise, 
poultry  on  a  small  scale,  and  are 
convinced  that  it  pays  handsome 
ly,  Why  not  then  extend  our 
estal)1  i  nuitisctheni 

and  introduce  Mr.  (icyx line's  sa- 
ving machinery.     His  plan,    if 


From  Edward  J.  Evans  &  Co. ,  York 
Pa.,  we- have  received  a  descriptive  list 
of  strawberry  plants  for  sale  by  him. 


followed,  would   almost    abolish 

mi  our  poultry-)  aids,  and 

kcter  the  reariBg  of  tne  young 

brood  a  matter  not  of  cliancc  hut 

of  c •< 

We  ran  then  f<  ommend 

Mr   GeyeKiu*  s    book  to  poultry 

.  A.  Williams  & 

Co  have  our  for  the  copy 

T  hi    ] 


I  1  .  •■  ,  !  .  I 
I 

flfeAl 

M 

torial  MiaU  . 


The  Aiken  Press,  advertised  else- 
where is  published  in  a  portion  of  the 
State  where  advertisers  would  do  well 
to  make  their  wares' known. 

The  Anderson  lnteligence*  is  one  of 
our  valued  exchanges.  It>  is  -a  well- 
priuted  und  interesting  newspaper. 

We  heartily  thank  the  Marion  Cres- 
cent  and  Benuettsvdle  Journal  for  fa* 
vers  accorded  us.  .  Both  these  papers 
need  no  praise,  for  though  young  in. 
.  i  hey  are  as  thriity  and  enterpris- 
ing Us,  any  on  our  li.-t. 

The  Southern  Cultivator,  though 
mpuxniifg  the  loss  of  its  helmsman,  will 
muo  Us  onward  course  of  piosp  ri- 
tv.  For  the  remainder  of  the  year  it 
will  be  edited  by  D.  "Redmond  Esq 
aud  Dr.   lames  Camak. 

Teddler.    K.    A.  Fry, 
mil,  10  cents  ayear,  takes 
*.'  the  rag  off  the  bush,"  ir   tho  w;i\ 
futk 
CoUnan'jd Rural  World,  ;  ublished  at  St.  • 

hy  O.  A.  Colmau,at  $1.50 
f»        uufiim,    19    gladly  placed  upon  our 

i     is  gotten  up  with 
ndard  periodic 
oi  tli*-  Great  We 

i   l>r  Smiths  l>i 
:\  of  the   Bible,  now   being   pub 

I  by    I  )    .Vj  j  !.  ;<  ( 

be  letter  (  .     Every  Bi- 
M|d  liH\e  this  book.     It 

u  ;11    >  ■  •.!.■  i  i  the  Minin- 

nw,  t  record  of 

I  I   ultu- 

for    back    i.nmbei 
li  is  ns  Large 

li-L.  d  at  tl 

>  to   each 


r 


■ 
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MWsIumI  Hwilbb,  by 


J.  R,  Jacobs  &  Co.,  at  $1.00  per  aim  urn. 


iljiiiinuiuf;i!icn?.  ~1"011  of  tho  <*^?' ^ secure 

>iety  of  the  work  done 


by  the  same  persons  when  slaves, 

Oil  Stop  ]?;i>bar.<lr.v.  thereby  very  materially  lessening 

ft  e    profits,  (never  very  great,) 

3i  using  irom    the   cultivation  of 

■promised    article    on    '  ,      ,        ,T 

1  r    our  poor  lands.     How  to  avoid" 

Husbandry,  though  I  do  so  with  dependence  and  secure  a  corn- 
much  trepidation,  as  the  subj  riaulc  living  for  our  families, 
has  been  often  discussed  by  able  i  arKj  at  tnc  samc  time  t0  impVOve 
wii?c^  ■  bnt  little  benefit  to  0ur  almost  exhausted  lands,  is 
our  people,  as  they  at  that  time  <  the  question,  and  it  should  be 
fel  'he  pu  u  of  lookcl'to  at  once,forthe  neces- 
a  I  ripply  of  labor,  vhose^  s[ty  fe  certainly  upon  us.  Ifeel 
capacity  was  1  to*  cnljl(.],  ^  triat  we  have 
tki  nfcotto;!.  than  •  •  \}  and  have 
a-,  biauch  of  iudu  t:y--r  on]v  tl  ourselves  of  the 
yi'  •  iu  retii.  lutiiul  gifts  that  an  All-wise 
]q>                                                                                 -wed  upon  us. 

ting,     But  <  .  -    .. 

cu  ?ed  that   raj  -  that  I   hr  • 

on,  vofLbo,  q  ,'n 

tain,  requiring  the  constant  su-    ^1  the  from  Vermont  to 


V 
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:    lis,  for  all  we  haw 

to  select  the  best  of 
cultivation,,  2 
alone  for    p 
comes  a  soli 
I  know  no  1 
the  'best 
ever  seen. 

Then  invest  a  few  hundred 
dollars  in  Meiino  Sheep,  give 
them  the  necessary  attention, 
study  their  habits,  and  see  that 
they  are  properly  fed  and  (  . 
for  in  the  Winter,  and -my  word 
for  it,  your  profit  will  not  fail 
short  of  the  best  crop  of  cotton 
in  old  times,  and  instead  of  plod- 
ding away  from  January  to  Jan- 
uary in  the  cotton  fields,  our  chil- 
dren become  interested  in  the 
Stock  and  will  treat  such  work 
as  a  pleasant  pastime. 

In  Vermont,  where  the}  h 
to  house  and    feed   their    sheep 
one  half  of   the  year,  they  have 
grown  rich  from    the    ytSldfl    of 
their  Merino  Mirep,  if   So,     , 
fchouldweneg         10  rouclj  great- 
er natural  advantages,  and  1.   i\ 
our  rich  and  cheap   pastures    to 
1        G  ub  cattle 

hom-whicli  wo  know  tin  iv  is  but 
•  ■  '  '      ( >nc 

whsd  in  required     1 

a    do/ 1  11    Mriin.,(>.     Tho 


a  sheep  will  give  twenty-five, 

b  of  wool  annually? 

twelve    lambs, 

a  hundred 

liars    and    often, 

>    the  estimate 

\    I  put  them 

J  low  hey    generally  '  sell. 

ak  of  Merlnoes,  instead  of 

sheep  generaly  because  I  am  sure 

Merinoes  are  the  Sheep   for  our 

wants,  being  well  adapted  to  our 

climate,  very  hardy,  do  better  en 

poor  land  than  any  other  sheep 

and  yield  at  least   one  hundred 

per  cent  more  wool  to  the  weight 

of  the  carcase    than  any  other 

breed  and  the   wool  commands. 

at   least   fifty  per   cent  more  in 

rhiec. 

In  mixed  husbandry  at  the 
North  it  is  thought  to  be  good 
economy  to  keep  one  sheep  for 
each  acre  under  cultivation,  but 
where  wool  is  the  sole  crop,  or 
the  farm  is  devoted  entirely  to 
sheep,  there  aie  sometimes  as 
many  as  five  kept,  owing  to  the 
pasturage.  There  they  graze 
valuable  land  thai  n\  ould  produce 
(  r  tin  crops,  while  our  old 

fields   make    the    lust   of  sin  b\ 
pastures.      Hut  a  few  years  ugo 
we  had  nothing  but  broom  sedgo 
on  our  old  iields;  now  they  give 
grazing  to  and  cattle  that 


15 


m,— 


is  ecpial  to  the  uQSt  Te\;,s  sum- 

mci  :r  id  much  tnor 

Natu: 

tor  us  in  thN    n  I  it   d<n>> 

seem  to  ho  man's  duty  to  do  bis 

part,    which    heretofore  lie  has 

not    doan.     W»  mmer 

jsheep  as  cheaply   h<  the\ 

can  in    Texas,    and  if  carefulh    nojddng  our     all  consid- 


oata.ou  ^licii  land,    1  intend  to 
try  '  ad  of  r 

I  belieTC  that  all  the  culti\  fi- 
led gi  America 
will  do  well  here,  if  we  only 
knew  how  to  manage  them. 
the  c,  of  wini  sheep 
rially   lessened, 


penned  at  night,  (which  should 
always  be  done  to  avoid  the  de- 
structive cur.)  on  land  prepared 
for  turnips,  I  believe  each  sheep 
will  renovate  enough  old  land  to 
make  his  winter  feed  in  turnips, 
which  with  very  little  hay,  fod- 
der, or  shuckjs  will  keep  them 
in  good  order  all  winter.  I  usu- 
•ally  prefer  some  grain  or  clover 
lots  to  turn  the  ewes  *  on  after 
lambing,  as  it.  requires  something 
of  the  kind  to  start  a  good  supply 
of  milk.  If  well  provided  with 
food  and  shelter,  I  prefer  the 
lambs  to  come  in  in  December 
and  January;  if  short  of  food 
howcvei  I  prefer  lambs  in  March 
as  grass  will  soon  come  to  your 
assistance. 

Last,  season  I    sowed  my  i 
trje  last  of  August  or  tin 
September,   in  my    cotton,  and 
had  fine  grazing  all  Wint- 


king,  off  my  sheqp  in  the  f  servant 

and  never  saw  so  good  a  croj>  of 


ered,  as  good  a  sheep  country  as 
there  is  in  the  United  States,  as 
>ve  suffer  neither  the  cold  win- 
ters of  the  North  and  West,  or 
the  oppositt  i  ,3  of  heat  as 

they  do    in  Texas,  besides    the 

kill 
tl  Is  annually. 

p  are  the  best  helps 
vorn  out  land,  is  u- 
niversally  a<  and  that  we 

need  s  to  raise  grain 

crops,  is  well  known,  then  let 
every  farmer  start  a  flock,  it  may 
be  small  at  first,  as  we  have  much 
irn.  but  increase  the  num- 
ber as  we  learn  how  to  mai. 
them,  [j  by  tnesp  hints  I  shall 
find  that  one  man  h  i  in- 

duced  to    try    sheep    raisiug,  I 
shall  feel    that  I    have  done    a 
I  work.     With  my  best  ifisti- 
.>•  your  success  in  giving  u< 
an    agricultural     paper.    I    am 


Jami     W.  Watts, 


Tfl 


■    ■■  .!»■■.■■■! 
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(for  the  farm  and  garden.) 

Strawberry  Culture. 

rt£  gave  in  our  last  issue  a 

cut  of  an  excellent  variety 

of  Strawberry,  and  we  promised 
to  continue  our  hints  this  month- 
We  now  present  to  our  readers 
another  very  valuable  variety. 
It  is  the 


and  is  pronounced  to  be  the 
"best  Strawberry  for  amateur 
culture.1'  The  fruit  is  large  oval 
and  of  a  variety  of  shapes;  co . 
lor,  handsome  rosy  tea;  while 
the  flesh  is  of  snowy  whiter* 
It  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  pro- 
ductive.     In  t,   it  is   later 

than  the   "Wikon'a    Albany:' 

sucrec-ding     it     and    continuing 

-    in   bearing.    Tht  cut  i* 

ne  of  the 
medium  sifted  Ixni's      Any  off 


our  "readers  by  sending  on  $3* 
to  Edward  J  Evans  &  Co.,  York, 
Penn.,  will  receive-  one  dozen 
plants  by  return  mail.  These 
gentlemen  we  have  had  busi. 
transactions  with,  and  know 
them  to  be  responsible. 

The  best  time  for  setting  out 
the  strawberry  is  in  the  early  fall 
or  spring;  September  is  the 
best  month,  though  in  this  cli- 
mate, October  may  not  be  too 
late.  By  planting  in  the  fall,  a 
half  crop  may  be  obtained  the 
next  spring.  We  have  seen  this 
statement  denied  by  some  of  our 
exchanges,  but  we  are  willing 
to  bring  proof  if  it  were  needed, 
1J1  ant*  set  out  in  April  will  of- 
course  do  best  the  next  year,  but 
the  first  year  they  will  do  noth- 
ing 

The  Soil  should  be  a  light 
loam,  a  little  sandy  would  not 
bart.  Dig  it  deeply  and  man- 
ure with  woods-earth,  rotted 
lnuhn  &c,  and  then  lay  off  in 

\  a  foot  and  a  half  apart  each 
way. 

Now  set  your  plants,  cover- 
ing the  the  soil  with  a  good 
nmldi  of  straw  around  each 
plant,  and  as  winter  approaches 
put  a  handful  of  cottonseed  on 
h    plant  also.     This,  rotted, 
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is  the  very  best  manure  tor  straw  |Jbqr  «*  ^m  his  services  sooner 
berries,  and  under  our  Southern  «•  i!,t<  r.  It  is  even  now  almost 
sky  isan  ample  protection  against  impossible  to  hire  a  cook,  wash- 
our  severest  winters.  envoman,  or  any   other   family 

When  the  plants  begin  to;  servant.  A  house-boy  can  be 
grow  in  the  Spring,  by  careful  scarscly  hired  at  all— all  at 
digging,     and    new    mulching,  school.     And  the  great  majority 


keep  down- the  weeds.  Do  not 
let  the  plant  throw  out  runners, 
as  they  will  injure   the    berries 


of  the  men— ^at  any  rate,'  of  the 
iudustrious,  (and  who  cares  for: 
any  other  sort,)  are  determined 


more  than  suckers  injure  corn  .  to  work  to  themselves  without 

Kunners  may  be  easily  chopped  paster  or   overseer.     We  mUel 

off  with  a  spade.  (then  look  abroad  for  labor,  either" 

If  our  readers  will  select  good  \  iu  the  Northern  States,  or  acrosd 


varieties  of  berries,  and  follow 
the  above  directions,  they  will 
have  an  abundance  of  that  deli- 
cious fruit .  the  Strawberry.    J 


(FOR  THT    |  \UM  AND  GARDI > 

While  Labor. 

EDS.  Farm  and  Garden  ;— 
I  have  been  thinking 

that  our  people  are  entirely  too 
Wkwnrd  in  providing  for  their 
nirtnfe  necessities. 


the  ocean.  Every  industrious 
white  family  thu6  added  will  in 
:  is£  our  real  strength,  as  well 
as  our  numerical  strength.  Ev- 
ery family  will  be  a  producer, 
and  a  consumer. — As  a  produ- 
cer, adding  to  our  stock  of  mate- 
rial, and  as  a  consumer,  adding 
to  the  wealth  of  our  merchants, 
railroads,  schools,  &c.  Moreo- 
ver, white  hrimigration  will  be  a 
mainstay  in  the  supremacy  of 
the  white  race,  and  thus  will  be* 
a  safe  guard  to  our  nation .     1 


[rarefy  the  |  jf  Africanism  or  nibngrelism  tri 
experience  Of  the  past  few  years  iUrn,,b>  „ood  bvc  t0  industry  im- 
has  taught  us  that  We  must  not  pr0vemcnt,  every  tiling  of  good 
look  to  the   colored  population  report. 

»  this  country  as  the  clars  fexn  The  great  stumbling  block  III 
•frhich  me  must  draw  dnr  labor.  ;t^e  way  of  our  peopb  on  thin 
There  is  a  spirit  of  segrac  ■  J,  ;,    that    tlW 

*«  -an  that  inn  ..  ...       mmigrant.  will  ■ 


TO 


~ 


+m* 


m 


and  compete  with  the  negro,  i  labor,  to  have  justice  done  him, 
Certainly  not,  nor  would  we  de-  ;  but  do  not  do  violence  to  both 
sire  him  to  come  unless  he  comes  I  black  and  white,  by  hitching 
proud  of  his  Anglo  Saxon  blood,  I  them  to  the  same  yoke.  If 
and    abhorring    miscegenation,   therefore,  you  go  into  this    sub- 


'  Whoever  hires  white  labor  must 
hire  onlv  such.     The  two  racers 


ject  of  immigration,  give  your1 
emigrants  all  assurance  that  they 


God  has  separated,  and  whom  i  will  not  be  required  to  mingle 
God  has  separated,  it  is  wrong  socially  with  the  black  race*  and 
for  man  to  unite.     Give  the  nr    1  a-surc   you   that  you  can  get 


gro  his  right  to  be  educated,  to. 


as  many  emigrants  as  you  want.' 


(ton  th 

Rural  An hitnlure 

f\ TIIU'iLY  too  little  i! 
!    in  ttifi  ]>arr  of' 

the 

Which  hoi 

humiliating  t«  rrtucb  lack 


in  ft$  (  uiwiniction  (ri  duelling? 
and  outh<  neat  de- 

sideratmu    us    paint.     Never    is 
mg    article    applied 
whei  i  possibly  be  hit  off. 

Our  Whole   district    might    welJ 

|    H-  t  illr  (tr"!l  it  MI- 

NN Y      would  like     to 
kn,oVl  single   gin- 


T~  ( — — r- -— — -—■ 

house  or  hirn  in  the  \vhoI<  and  above,    for   the 

trict  that  has  ever  *  d  one  fending,  and  three    sleeping  a- 


eoat  of  paittf,  Xext  to  paint 
the  great  tiling  lacking  la  plan. 
The  houses  arc  thrown  together 


partments.     Instead  of  the  can- 
over  the    front    steps,  onr 
southern  climate  requires  a  lit- 


as  the  lumber  happens    to  suiN  tie  piazza. 

without  any  attempt  at  conveni-       It  would  certainly  be  far  more 


nice.     We  hope  that  the  dawn 
v(  better  times  is  at  hand. 

Above^we  present,  (thro  i 
the  courtesy  of  the  very  gentle- 
manly proprietors  of  the  Ham- 
monton  Culturist,)  a  hgurr 
very  neat  and  comfortable  work, 
ing  man's  cottage,  which  has  the 
merit  of  being  cheaply  put  up. 
We  were  so  much  pleased  with 
it  that  we  at  once  took  step*  to 
lav  the  ubove  before  ouv 


r 


•J-  , 


ii 

i 


1WI» 


pleasing  to  the  eye  of  a  trai 

to  sec  our  roads  lined  with  hand- 
some cottages,  instead  of  the 
shabby  affairs  that  so  often  meet 
our  notice. 


ill  DEN,) 

The  u  Brinly"  Again. 

[In  answer  to  inquiries  front 
many  ot  our  friends,  we  publish 
ubjoined  extract  taken  from 
a  private  letter  from  a  merchant 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  Murphy,  who 
is  engaged  in  selling  the  Brinly 
wid  will  till  all  orders  at  factory 
B  with  freight  added.  .  Mr 
Murphy  is  also  a  practical  far- 
mer. Ed  !?.,&  G.] 

THE  writer  has  tested   fully 
Brinly   Universal  Plow, 

in  all  kinds  o(  soils  to  be  found 
middle   <  ieorgia,    in    all   of 
It  is  designs  an    entrance,  which  it  perform;  satisfactorily. 

hall  (A)  containing  wnall  mules 

hing  room  (B),  best   room  u  m\  own  f  ff 

and  a  kitchen  (D)  attached,  be  -   *v  rage 


&0 
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16  inches  wide  and  ten   inches 
deep,  in  stiff  clay  land. 

I  have  tested  it  in  two  plowing 
matches  against  the  popular 
Collins  plow, "  Smith's  Patent," 
which  I  beat  very  easily,  accor- 
ding to  the  verdict  of  the  judges. 
t  have  been  plowing  and  having 
plowing  done  for  over  thirty 
years,  and  I  hesitate  not  to  say 
that  this  plow  surpasses  any  I 
have  ever  owned  or  seen.  It 
takes  the  land,  however  dry,  fine- 
ly and  disposes  of  it  at  once^  and 
pulls  more  easily  than  any  plow 
I  ever  saw  of  its  calibre  in  this 
country. 

Ori  the  No.  1  is  used  an  extra 
standard  for  cultivating  purpo- 
upon  which  is  used  shovel,  bull 
tongue  sweep,  half  rhovel  or 
turn  shovel.  This  is  unsurpassed 
by  any  cultivating  plotf\  The 
Briniy  Universal  consists  of  a 
Solid  tide)  mould,  with  cast  point 
cast  mould,  and  reversal)1. e  steel 
i>. — all  turn  plows. 
They  exce'd  any  in  my  knowledge 
•  -  farmer  less  than 
half  tli'-  b        I      ikri-Turn  I\ 

Then;    is    I 
".      \  ■ 

:  •  OUT  Som  | 

farms  vrhicj] 

iuaiflni finance  wl  ,    red  to 


Brinly's  Universal. 

The  prices  of  the  plows  are, 
No.  1,  $8,  Nos.  2  and  3, 10,  No 
4,12. 

In  all  cases  freight  added  to 
the  above  prices. 

Most  respectfully 

Wm.  ft.  Murphy. 
Agentfor  T.  E.  C.  Briniy  Barris- 
ville,  Geo.  • 


O'OR    THfe    FARM    AMD    GARDEN.) 

Hints  On  Sorgo  Culture. 

rhe  proper  Selection  of  seed 
has  not  been  treated  with  the 
importance  it  demands.    By 
planting    and   replanting  their 
own  seed  continually,  grown  up- 
on the  same  plat  of  ground,  and 
often  immarure,  many    have  so* 
i early  run  out  their  crop  as   to* 
obtain  but  a  very  meagre  return 
both  in  quantity  and  quality. — ' 
Seec)  should  be  changed.    Only 
icalthy  seed  should  be  plauted, 
nd  the  greatest  (vie  'as   to   its 
amtv  hv  exercised. 

Y  \kii  i ;.  ,. —    All  "the  State 

ronYonti  1866  an  1  1867 

ially  the  Old 

,  aud 

O  >ai  sugar.     But  the 

dawn,  tbor^fore 

i   d    b|    ftianj 


— 


8t 


asc 


-r- 


This  is  a  strong  grower,  stands  J*t0W  recommend  harvesting 
well  against  the  wind,  and  when  the  seed  is  in  the  milk.—1 
affords  a  good  yield  of  fine  The  juice,  which  at  that  perio3 
syrup.  I  would  make  sngar>  at  a  later  pe- 

Soil.— <  Sandy,   gravelly,  soil   riod  becomes  starch  in   the  for 


seems  to  he  the  favorite  location 
of     the    canes.     Avoid    black. 


mation  of  seed. 
If  it  is  desired 


only    to  make* 


mucky  soils,  and  seek  a  southern   syrup,  we  think  the  cost  of  evap 
exposure. 

Cultivation  —  Plow  deeply 
in  the  Fall,  that  the  frost  may 
pulverise  the- soil.  Stir  again 
in  the  Spring,  and  harrow  well. 
Vor  convenience,  we  would  plant 
In  check  rows,  and  cultivate  both 
Ways. 

When  the  soil  is  warm,  plant 
the  reed,  (two  or  three  quarts 
per  acre)  well  rolled  in  plaster, 
and  cover  very  lightly.  Apply 
plaster  upon  the  hill  after  the 
cane  appears ;  cultivate  thor 
bugbly,  and  wa;  unremittingly 
upon  the  weeds.  When  knee 
high,  do  nothing  more  thari  give 
an  occasional  plowing. 

IL\a\  i  ..ting. —  .Again  public 

opinion  has  turned    in   favor  of 

ply    harvesting.     During    the 

I    -    ■  •    I     -    been 

found  that  the  first  syrups  man- 

(  tuied  often  chn  d  tho' 

tftat  worked  later,  from  the  same 

lot  of  canes,  showed  no  such  dis- 

Jiofeition.      Hence  om-   best  op<  - 


oration  is    much   lessened,    and 
the  flavor  is  improved  if  the  cane 
is  cured  a  few  weeks.     It  may, 
tefliUy  protected  from  sun 
and  rain,  be    kept    through  the 
winter.     But  if  desired  for  sir " 
gar,  we    believe,  from   the  evi- 
dence before  us,  that   it  should 
be  ground  the  day  it  is  cut,  and  e 
vaporated  immediately.     Said  a 
Cuban  friend,  who  manufactured 
20  hhds  of  sugar  daily,  "  If  the 
cane  could  be  cut,  ground,  and 
evapbra.ed  in  one  minute,    that 
Would  be  the  nearest  perfection i 
because  it  begins  to  deteriorate 
the  moment  it  is  cut." 

In  harvesting-,  first  select  the 
richest  and  sweetest  stalks  for 
seed.  Never  save  seed  from  a 
pithy  stalk,  no  matter  how  well 
the  seed  may  look,  nor  save 
any  seed,  whatc\  it.  for  planting; 
should  there  be  any  signs'  of  hy' 
bridization  in  the  bulb. 
-  Cut  off  the  head  below  th- 
We  ^11  thp  tidi&l 
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and  blades  for  fodder. 

Manufacturing. —  We  will 
never  make  good  sugar  here,  un- 
til good  comfortable  buildings- 
are  provided  for  its  manufacture. 
About  the  works,  pure  water 
should  be  abundant  and  conve- 
nient. To  save  labor  in  hand- 
the  juice,  the  mill  should  be 
above  the  level  of  the  evaporator, 
either  on  the  hill  side  or  on  an 
elevated  floor.  A  platform  the 
hight  of  a  wagon  bed,  would 
give  the  requsite  fall  to  the  juice 
•be  ju»t  as  convenient  for  hand- 
ling the  cane,  and  render  it  much 
easier  to  clear  the  bagasse  away 
from  the  mill. 

Jn  the  line  of  machinery,  we 

iirmly  believe  the  best  to  be  the 

S     'or    Cane  Mill,   and    Cook's 

1      porator. 

Tm     \  k  Km    Mill —  Below 

I  •  an  engraving  of  this 


country .  It  is  made  entirely  out' 
of  cast  iron,  and  so  geared,  that 
it  is  easily  worked  both  by  man 
and  beast.  We  believe  that  no" 
competitor  has  ever  taken  the 
prize  from  the  Victor  Mill.- 

Cook's  Evaporator. —  Sixy 
teen  thousand  of  these  machines 
have  been  sold,  which  is  to  say,- 
that  in  the  estimation  of  the  pub- 
lic, they  are  unrivaled. 


The  Cook  Evaporator  is  won- 
derfully simple,  yet    scientific  in 
its  construction.       It  consists  of 
an  evaporating  pan  of  she  ct  met- 
al— galvanized  iron  or  cob ;    r — 
with  wooden  sides,  and  so  divid- 
ed by  led-  to,  form  a  contin" 
rauTbC  channel;  over  a  fur- 
ofetst  iron  and  heavy  sheet 
lined  with  bjrick;  th$  whole 
i  on  rockers  of   angel  i- 
formihg    a   complete' 
ible  evaporator. 

ws  con- 
,1)  that  the  thorough  and 
Mill, — by    far   ti.  lhat  lee    i  4ml  defecation  of  tie  and 

|    in    this   iu^»hee  cam  ,     ;  ^u'y  to 


M 


the  production  of  chrystalizable 
BTOipi  can  only  d  by 

tli(    i  f  a  shallow  body 

of  j>  it  do- 

s,  up  to  an  rnterisi    V 
i     fcfccbmptisn  tl  the  prob- 

lem   which  has   been    snl\ 

Evaporator,  and  no  other. 
The  syrup  is  led  back  and  forth 
through     inten  ted    and  '  49,  North  Faca  St.,    Baltimore, 

cooling  surfaces,  thus    doing  a-   Md. 

v  with  the  necessity  of  a  chain  | 


of  boilers. 

Skim  mi  Q  easy  operation, 

vain  rests   at    the  sides, 

to  be  thrown  off  when  couveni- 

out.      Tliere  is  no  danger  of  the 

syrup  scorching,  as  it  is  liable  to 

Jo  when  in  large  batches. 

For   Further   particulars,  ad- 

fno.  M.  Griffith,  &  Ce. 


A  llomlii)  Mill. 


fi  herewith  offer  to  our 
vs  a  new   and  very 

useful  e    to    a 

corn  crib,1 — a  llominy  Mill, 
ly  which  any  one  can  grind 
hominy,  on  Short  notice,  It 
has  a  fan  attached,  and  will 
■ii<\ver  well  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended. See  nenteise 
where. 


V*! 


w 


Selections. 
Rye. 

E    hi. 

dered  1  ow  it   i>  that  rye 


First,  it  says,  it  will  produce  good 

crop*  oats    will   scarsely 

forth  the  trouble    and  labor 

of  harvestings      Wt  cannot  deny 

■r  ha  i  the   cour- 


-   maintained  it  j        try  any  crop  on  such  land. 

.'aceuf  tlie  earth,  and   Again  is  a  peculi- 

our  experience   ha-  tity  about  rye — it  docs  not  sen- 

us  to   solve  the   difficulty^     An[sibly  t  the    soiL     If  thai 

exchange  make  il    poinl  >,   it  may  b  nse    it  is 

of  recommendation  of  the   crop  •  ;uot  a  sensibh  .   or    such  b 


u  _____ 

one  as  a  sensible  man  wolild  be 
Qg  to  grow.     Again  it  says, 
there  are  well  authenticated  in- 
stances in  which  rye   has  been 
grown  for  successive  seasons  on 
aihe  piece  of  ground  without 
manure^  arid  the  crops  instead  of 
diminishing  have  actually  ihcreas 
el.     This    i3   no    more  than  .to 
say,  that  each    crop  was  too  in- 
significant to    overballance    the 
advantage    to    the    soil,  of    an 
active  cultivation.     The  writer 
then  goes  on  to  advise  applica- 
tions of  certain  kinds  of  manure 
which  he  thinks  will  make  a  re- 
munerative     crop,    concluding 
with  kJ00  lbs  of  manipulated  gu- 
ano.    What  we  bave  to  say  with 
rcfeience  to  this  grain  is,    that 
so  far  .is  but  experience  and  ob- 
servation goes,  200  lbs  of  guano 
will,  on  any  kind  of  land,  pro- 
duce inon*  bushels  of  wheat  than 
vvoith  nearly  twice  as  much 
w  e  do  not  deny 
e  i\<   may  »row  on  such 
Iani  i  produce  no   wheat 

id  all,   on  a  1    whicb  cm 

■iuce  a  i  ;i)l  ■   crbpi  of 

I 

I  fop  Of     x.hrat.      Then 

ks  we  sniti  in  Ch€  begrfeiing,  as 
no  time  of  and  hai  . 

in*  Could  giw 


wonder  why  it  should  continue 
to  be  sown.  We  say  this  in  the 
face  of  Pensylvania  farmers'  pre- 
dilection for  rye-chop  as  horse 
feed.  We  admit  that  it  may  be 
the  best  food  for  his  laboring 
horses,  but  is  it  not  a  very  ex- 
pensive one  I 

There  is  one  use  to  be  made 
of  rye,  which  we  heartily  com- 
mend, and  that  is  for  very  early 
spring  pasturage,  or  for  soiling 
before  the  clover  comes  into  use. 
Two  bushels  of  seed  sown  now, 
(a  month  earlier  would  have  been 
better,)  upon  a  rich  lot  will  give 
a  great  deal  of  green  food,  and 
still  produce  a  fair. crop  of  grain. 
It  is  especially  useful  to  milch 
cows,  but  every  animal  from 
pig  to  horse  thrives  upon  it. 

American"  Farmer. 


Thk   k:  K akm    and   Garden," 

is  the  name  of  a  well  conducted 

.id  cheap  Agricultural  Journal 

•published  in  Clinton,   S.  ('.,  by 

,f.  \\.  .Jacobs  &  Co; 

We  recommend  it   as   deserv- 
The    number    for 
month  aloide  is  worth     fr< 
(ma  b  the  years  subscription,  ana 
n. mv  beyond  calculation. 

Marion  Crescent 


— ■ 


— 


The  niUJvutloti  o(  Wheat. 

The  soil    best  adapted    to  the 

vfch  of  w'.cut.  is  foam 

inclined  to  clay,  with  a  dry  tojb- 

5btl.     Tb  gtdw  L;":"i  wheat*,  it  is 

;attrr 
of  the  soil  shajl    f 
mixed  with  the  earth) 

j 
yet  fert;  roots    t 

hold,  and  it  I 

fibres  si  like  uownwards  as  well 
as  laterally  in  search  of  food; 
The  application  of  fresh  manure 
directly  to  the  wheat  crop  is  in- 
jurious, if  the  manure  is  rich  and 
abuifd-otly  supplied.  Its  i 
is  to  produce  too  rapid  a  growth, 
weakening     the  straw,    and  inr 

sing  the  quantity,  at  th 
pense  of   the  grain,  which    re- 
quires phos-,:  and  not 
ti/.ed  NlbstaA  promote  its 
development..    To  produce  good 
wheat,  the  land  should 
ually               flght  to  the    -proper 

fertility  by    lit* 
manuring  th  which  pro- 

ceed the  whe  i>  to  1 e w 

tlie  soil  a  ^M>l>b'  n 

and  tin4  phosph^  the  uses 

of  the  wheat  plant. 

To  show  what  element 
stance^  the   wheat  requires,  ainl 
how  adnlUably  they  ture  supplied 


by  clover  lay    turned  lindi 
append  the,  following  analysis  of 
the  of  each,: — 

An  acre  well  set  in  clo\ 

lbs.  th  .  its. 

Carbon  ()  Elydrogen  Nytfogefl, 

1,7  • 

•  An  aor>- 
Carbon  I  trogep 

1  ,•].*>  7       1  ._•••:<        '(71 

It  will  thus  be    clearly    se^ 
that  a  good  i  i lover  turn, 

under,  constitutes  the;  best  of  all 
'•at ions  for  a  wheat  crop. 
Whtn  the  crop    of  clover    is 
thin,  ii  is  not  in  good  con 

dition,  and  othsr  fertilizers  must 
be  resorted  to.  As  the  oiganic 
constituents  of  wheat  consist 
largely  of  potash  and  phosphates 
and  as  these,  by  frequent  crop- 
ping, are  mo-t  frequently  drawn 
from  the  soil,  it  is  necessary  to 
ih)  them  if  sdme  form  or  o- 
thcr.  and  either  of  tho  following 
mixtures,  applied  to  eacp  ai  l 
of  laud  will  do  it. 

")lbsof  phosplut- 
iiino,  or  superphosphate,  2l 
bushels  wood    ashes* 

1  i  eck  of  plaster,    1  peck  of  re- 
it. 
No.  2, — o  two-horse  loads 
niouid  pr    niar-h    mu<  * 


w  

lbs  of  Peruvian  guano,  1  peck  of 
plaster,  I  bushel  of  refuse  salt. 

No.  3. — 10  two-horse  loads  of 
Well  rotted  Ts table  rnaniire,  20 
bushels  of  wood  ashes,  leached, 
6  bushels  of  bone  dust.  1  bushel 
plaster,   1  bushel  refuse  salt, 

If  wheat  is  to  follow  oats,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  land  should 
have  one  plowing  in  July,  or  ear- 
ly in  August,  and  should  be  sub- 
sequently cross  plowed  about 
the  middle  of  September,  and 
harrowed  well  until  the  ground 
is  thoroughly  pulverized. 

If  the  wheat  is  drilled  in,  fiva 
pecks  will  be  sufficient.  If  so  >vn 
broadcast,  do  not  use  less  than 
two  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Drilled  wheat'stands  the~win- 
ter  best,  takes  less  seed,  and  u- 
tfuajfj  produces" the  best  crops. 
Maryland  Farmer. 


The    American    Agriculturist' 
always  giv$  .i  column  jbttfe  I 
poMuv  (.t    N<  w   York  humle 

Itnaa  Bel  1  up  to   public  vie 

ho  ,i  indling    gift  -rone-  nis 

lie.     T'luk.  •  Crf;    A. 

A.  Kelly  i  an* 

pronounced  humbugs.     S  o  in  e 

n;l)  month. 


Bm  Cjiij?  $$£ 


Be  sure  to  send  on  immediate' 
ly  to  Evans  &  Co.,  for'  some 
Napoleon  HI.  strawberry  plants- 
in  time  to  set  them  out. 


MkV&tafl^     Drop  the 

^rapecTn   hot  spiced  vinegar.— 
The  l  he  grapes,  the  bet- 

ter the  pickles. 


LOO k ' ^re.  Fo  urteen  mouths 
for  One  dollar.  .You  can  find 
out  every  thing  about  it  in  our 
Editorial  Department. 


We  send  specimen  copies  of 
our  paper  to  an}-  address  for  ltf 
cents.  This  will  pay  us  for  our 
trouble  and  the  postage.  No 
copies  will  be  mailed  to  any  one 
sending,  im  ess  their  letter  con- 
tains the  fractional  eurreiu g 


The  "  (-ill'b  &W«  peaissaitf 
to  l>o  the  eafcUesI  variety  of  En- 
glish peas*     '1  he  Eugenie  is 

to    have    the  best   iiavor.     Try 
them  both. 


Poison  Oak-    Iuli(1°  of  Pot- 

,  taken  in  dose's  of  thr< 
live  graii,  id  to  afford  imnic- 

e  relief. 
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Farm  Seeds  to  the  Acre . — 
Wheat  and  Rye,  about  1  1-2 
bushels.     B.i  and    Oats,    2 

bushels,  lied  Clover,  1  1-2  gal- 
Ions.  Luctfrn,  10  lbs.  §orgum 
2  to  3  quarts.  Beans  in  drills, 
1  1-2  bushels.  Irish  potatoes, 
12  bushels.  Turnips,  1  lb.  Hun- 
garian Grrass,  3  pecks. 


Coal  Oil  *3  sa^  to  yjJ  l*ce  on 
horses,  [S3T  It  will  also  kill 
horses. 


For  every  350  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes removed  from  the  field, 
the  .soil  sustains  a  loss  of  92  lbs 
of  potash  Therefore  wood-ash  - 
es  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
manures  for  the  potato. 


By  manuring  and  careful  cul- 
ture, l)r  Cloud  raised  5,81*8  lbs. 
of  cotton  to  the  acre,  on  poor 
piney-wood  land,  in  Macon  Co  . 
Ala.  It  does  pay  to  farm  well 
anywhere.  . 


Tho  Anderson  Intelligencer 
i  I  'arm  &  Garden  con- 
tinues to  improve.  We  are 
gratified  to  know  that  the  farm- 
ers throughout  the  State  are 
lending  their  aid  and  assistance 
in  building  up  an  organ  for  thoir 
own  advancement." 


Gather  up  ail tue  to°ls  that 

u  have    been  using    and  put 


you  have    been  using  p«i 

for  safe  keeping  till 


them  a\va\ 
next  year. 


Lyef  lime,  aud  vitriol  are  said 
to  be  good  remedies  for  smut  in 
wheat. 


(}o  to  the  woods  the  month  be- 
fore the  leaves  fall,  aud  select 
the  trees  you  j  out 

next  Winter.  Remember  the 
comfort  of  our  homes  depends 
very  much  upon  proper  shade. 


A  new  textile  has  been  dis- 
covered in  tin 

I 
luxuriantly. and  i  I 

making  twine  ro] 
It  is  i  .r  the  hi  \k       w  itli- 

out  any  rotting. 


*8 


tou£tj)Mi5  (£'tu%niL 


Mock  Mfoi*e  Pie, — Four  Bos" 
ton  crackers  rolled,  two  thirds  of 
a  cup  of  cold-  water ;  one  cup  oj 
molasses,  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  1-2 
of  a  cup  of  vinegar,  one  egg , 
raisins,  and  spices  as  for  mince - 
pies. 


To  broil  a  chicken  without 
burning  it.  Remove  occasional- 
ly from  the  fire,  and  baste  with 
a  gravy  made  as  follows  ;  Sim- 
mer together  one  half  cup  of  vin- 
8  piece  of  butter  the  size 
of  an  egg,  and  salt  and  pepper 
to  suit  taste. 


%  Jfrait  £  §mHm. 


J.  ft.  Jacobs  &  Co,.  Publishers. 

VOL.  I,      OCTOBER,    1867.,  No..4 


Cracker  Pie'-  Seven  soda 
crackers  soaked  in  cold  water? 
three  pints  of  milk,  one  whole 
egg,  and  yolks  of  thive.  two  or 
tin  ions.  ])(  '  d,  lend 

i)    to    taste   before 
Eeat 
whit  is  of  tl  l»o\v 

for  the  floating,  to 
ind  hrowncd  after 

l«  ni(  3  uic  I   ik<  d. 


CHEAP  AND  GOOD ! 
Subscribe  for  the  Farm  &  Garden . 

The  "  FAiur  &  Garden"  is  a  Pkac- 
tical  Monthly  Magazine,  of  '24  pagos, 
(exclusive  of  advertisements,)  double 
columned,  devoted  entirely  to  the  inv- 
ests of  the  Farmer  and  Gardener. 

Ft  is  the  only  Agricultural  Taper 
published  in  S.  Carolina,  find  its  Edi- 
t.  rs  aie  determined  to  make  it  wortfcj 
of  the  South. 

$1.00  Per  Annum.  Specimen  Cop* 
ies,  10  cen>s.         Address, 

J.  U.  Jacobs  &  Co., 

Uiutoii,  SC 

Advertisers 

will  find   thp  "  Form   nnd  (harden"   a 
vatual  te    medium    of    communication 
with  the  Farmers  of  the  SoirJi. 
QU9  lr.VTKS  AlliO 
1    m.     2  m.  I  m. 
m>     l.",0     S.00 

i-    ,  i    :;.;;>    TLGQ 

i,„i.  iu.oo 

i 


1  year. 
5.00 
11.00 
15.00 


To 


c(l    from 


.  t,  UpOll 

Being  to  bod,  with  Bpiri 

with  tallow. 


7.Q0  10.00   i.\no  -j:>.uo 

s  &c. 

.  im-ni  for  .  bendeeired 

jj     »   i„  -  ,rni   iM.  .,  the   above 

.  Tht*  Subscription  Bale 

1  copy,  I  year -  .  . 

I  co]  Ithi 

.  .  .  10  <■. 


To  Aurenls 

I  ,    I  md  oilers,    ^dhija 

■  li  allcii 
omission 
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()        tor  tije  ftlontlj.      i 

The  Kitchen  Garden 


Farm^VorK- 

The  great  work  for  this  month 

1  is  the  preparation  of  the  grov.ul 

!for  the  wheat,    rye,  and  barley 
fTbo  weeds  must  all  now  b-,crop9  ^ 

gatiia-  a  heap  an  1  burnt,   ~    Wheftt  mftv   be  pu|  fa    aftcr 

and  Lhe  ashes  scattered  over  the  \QOito^  as  the  land  on  which  cot- 
garden.  No  seeds  of  this  class  |  ^  ^  p,anted  has  mogt  ^ 
of  vegetation  should  be  allowed  ably  been  kept  deaDer  than  the 


to  iiud  their  way  to  the  earth. 


rest  of  the  farm.  Plough  deep  and 


The  walks  may  be  cleaned  |thoroughly>  Pulverise  the  knd 
out,  beds  layed  off,  and  all  ojd  i  eU<  Crogg  plow  once  and  a, 
matter  cleaned  away.  -A  small  j„ain>  Then  either  top  dress 
crop  of  English  Peas,  Kadish,  j  Qr  p|ow  slightly  under  from  200 
&c,  nviy  be  tried,  but  unless  pro* 
tected  with  great  cars,  success 
will  not  be  at  all  certain.  We  ad- 
vise, 'however,  that  some  of  the 
[iest  Salad  plants  may  be 
sown  for  eariyfi^ttfcrijlise.  They 
m^L      tnou-u  the  winter  fctfi 


.source   of  .food,   when  dfe    .  In  ^  ^^ 

till  other  supplies  are  cut  off.         colton.seei  is  thll3    used._rt  is 


1*) 


a  \[\§f 


' 


to  300  lbs.  of  bone  super-phos- 
phate, to  the  acre,  or  if  this  ia 
not  convenient,  2  or  3  bushels  o* 
bones  or  lime  dissolved  in  Sul* 
panne  acid,  wiU  do.  Put  on 
qach  acre,  a  few  wagon  loads  of 
well  rotted  stable  manure,    as  a 


an  excellent,  though  expensive 

manure,  as  the  seed  is  in*  only 

Orehrd  Work.  useful  for  feeding  stock,  but  also 

for  manufacturing  into  oil.     20 
Tiir.nn  is   littb   that    can   be  bushels  is    the  usual    allowance 
done  in  the  Orchard  this  month.  !to  the  acre,  whieh  at  ~  K  a 

It  Should  be  carefully  attended  |  bushel  amounts  to  $5.  whicu  is 
|0>  slightly  piuned.  and   pi  equal  to  about    the   cost  of  the 

ed'agiin-t   the  severities  <  h  Then  select  ^our 

Winter.  Only  the  most  tender  i  seed  wheat.  Do  not  be  con'eut- 
trees  however  need  to  be  pro- 1  ed  with  an  inferior  vruiety.  Sow 
tected.      <ivfn  II  U2  or  2  bushels   to  the  acre* 


00 


T&e 


and  harrow  it  in. 

Barley  requires  a  rich  sod,  and 
it  is  usual  to  use  lots  that  have 
been  cow-penned,  for  this  put- 
pose  . — By  the  way,  a  very  cost- 
ly and  careless  way  of  manuring 
for  this  crop*^  haj&*m  w 

Qats  require  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar culture. 

Still  continue  cotton -picking 
and  corn-gathering  unless  you 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  up  with 
your  crop.     i§rf><i 

In  all  hisure  times,  cut  and 
haul  your  winters  supply  of  firti 
wood.  Saw  and  house  it  for  use 
in  winter.  A  load  hauled  home 
in  winter  will  be  as  hard  on  your 
team,  as  two  loads  hauled  up 
now. 


To  All  who  will  Read  It. 
This  number  of  our  Monthly 
is,  we  believe,  the  best  in  ar- 
rangement, illustration,  reading 
matter,  &c,  that  we  have  yet  is- 
sued. We  are  determined,  and 
we  hop"  our  friends  by  this  time 
tind  out,  that  the  }}  Farm  & 
Garden"  shall  be  a  first  clu*j 
Agricultural  journal.  We  call 
upon  the  people  of  the  State,  to 
see  (hat  ihis,  their  piper,  be  am- 
pty    supported.     Mure  subscri- 


bers,  will  enable  us  still  further 
to  improve,  and  we  promise, 
that  every  additional  $1.00, 
(our  subscription  price)  received 
srnll  be  applied  to  the  improve: 
ment  of  our  Magazine.  And 
surely  twenty -four  pages,  of 
such  reading  matter  as  we  give 
monthly,  and  so  often  illustrated 
is  worth  the  paltry  sum  asked 
for  subscription.  To  our  breth- 
ren of  the  press  who  are  inclined 
to  assisst  us,  (and  we  have  had 
abundant  proof  of  your  goad  fa- 
vor,) we  request  that  should  you 
notice  us  this  month,  that  you 
will  insert  the  above. 


For  1868. 

To  all  new  subscribers  who 
send  their  subscriptions  for  1868 
now,  we  will  send  the  two  re- 
maining numbers  for  this  yea* 
gratis,  that  is  we  will  send  l4ouit- 
tfkn  NrMuiiits  for  Onjb  Dollar. 
Any  one  embracing  this  offer 
must  men  lion  it  in  their  letter 
containing  subscription,  or  they 
will  be  credited  for  only  One 
year  from  date. 

To  any  one  sending  us  four  new 
n<nv  subscribers,  ($±.00.)  we 
will  give  oue  year's  credit  on 
our  books,  or  they    may    retain 


One  dollar,  and  send  us  three. 
prising  young  man, 
this  will  be  an  easy  way  to  make 
money,  as  we  will  allow  L:m  to 
retain  one  dollar  out  of  every 
lour. 

WjE  (all  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing new  advertisements  ; 

llammontou  Cuiturist,  Hanimcnton 
^K.  J. 

Aik.u  Frees.  Aiken,  S.  C. 

Win.  H.  Stewart,  Roofing  Material, 
Riuhmoud,  Va. 

ier'ri  Commercial  College,  Balti" 
more,  McL 

Frank  L.  Morling's  Nurseries,  Bal- 
timore, Aid. 

J-isi*r    Bros.,    Bone-phosphate,  159 
Front  St.  New  York. 


Farm  Notes. 

Cotton  crop    very   late, 


but 


&i 

'-    n.f  „    :,;..:    -      

any  of  our  frieuds.  This  wheat 
is  said  to  yield  about  40  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Wo  are  so  well 
j  pleased  with  it,  that  »ve  have  or- 
dered a  bushel  for  ourselves,  and 
will  do  the  same  for  any  who  de- 
sire us  to  do  so.  We  have  also 
received  from  them  a  paper  of 
Lancaster  Red  Chaff  Wheat, 
$3,50  a  bushel. 

Messrs  Evans  &  Co.  whose 
advertisement  appears  in  an  o- 
ther  column,  are  }-•  relia- 

ble dealers,  and  are  rmong  the 
best  nurserymen  ty  :sn:en 

in  the  country.  Oar  readers 
can  rely  upon  having  any  orders 
faithfully  filled  by  these  gentle- 

men 

- 

Thanks  Messrs.  Greneker  for 

your  kindly  notice,  but  look  a- 


.  bolls  plentiful.      Fodder— gath- l  &*&*  and  you  will  ihid  our  Jour- 


ered — much  injured  by  rains. 
Sweet  potatoes  turning  out  finely 
Corn  a  good  full  crop  where 
planted.  Uay,  in  great  abun- 
dance, but  not  much  cut. 


*- — 


nai  contains  2±,  and  not  12  pa- 
g68-  .    * 


From  Messrs.  Fd.  J.  Evans  & 
(       we  have  received  a  paper  of 
iJiehl  £eed  Wheat,    which    we 'sent  free"  should  be  u  Specimen 
will  take  pleasure  in  showing  to  I  copies  10  cents.'1 


Correction. 

In  the  advertisement  of  the 
•'  Rural  Gentleman;'  published 
elsewhere  ;    u  Fpccimen   copies 
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J.  B  =  Hobson    &   Co,  are  our  i  pictures,  its  "  puzzle"   pictures, 

and  other  quite  attractive  ando-. 
riginal  featuaes  rend  i  fque 

among  periodicals  for  the  young; 
and  we  advise  them  to  lose  no 
ftjme  in  renewing  their  subscrip- 
The  M«r*<0h  <  tions.     Something] very,   novel 

"We  have  been  severely  tried  and  attractive  is  promised  for  the 


authorized  a»?nts  for  Baltimore 
Md.  Office  No.  2,  N.  Eutaw 
St. 


W  *  1  >\ 


in  patience,  by  hearing  from  va- 
rious sources,  during   the    past 


Christmas  holidnys.     Subscrip- 
tion price,  $1.50,  with  a  micro- 


months,  of  the  failures  of  the  j  scope,  book,  pocket  knife,  or 
Farm  and  Garden  to  come  to  I  other  handsome  premium.  Ad- 
hand.  In  all  such  cases,  though !  dress  W.  Jennings  Dkmoikst, 
we  promptly  attend  to  our  busi- 1  473  Broadway,  New  York. 

,  and  regularly  mail  our  pa 
per,  yet  we  will  remail  when  in 
formed  in  time. 


Well's  Every  Man  his  cMru  Lawyer 


We  ave   especially    troubled  -  Form  Book,  a  rp/hpikW  * 

from  month- to  mouth. by  several  Guide  id  all  nujttert  oi 'Law  nod  r 


by 
poet-ofieei  ib   South    Carolina. 

■ilurcsare  getting  entire; 

nimon,andit'  thiswhoV 

';arelessness  about  'he  mails 

;,  We  intend    to  do  our 

Ubout  ferreting  out  the  of- 

Lders 


*])]  Lraerica.1 

-Tin*  pi  erclaaeathe 


iatiottg,     X,  Y,    Uenj,  W, 
choock,   14  i1!) ambers  st,  18G7. 


We  have  at  last  found  what 
we    wanted— 7$   book  that  mil 

f  us  the  trouble  of  consulting 

I    f$.     Not  that  we  are   un- 

k    dly  disposed    to    these  very 

ful  gentlemen,  but  we  have 
an  avei.-on,  (morbid  (perhaps,) 
to  the  fees    the)    r<   ,  We 

i  now,  make  our  own  con- 
tracts, know  how  to  vote,  get 
i  like  uiir  own  will, 
without  ever  having  to  enter  the 


fir»t  year   of  tin,  popular,  juve- 
ical,    which  in  tliid 

into    thousands    of   young  sanctum  of  any  oi    Hlackstone'i 
heart*.     It*    toys  nlored ,  Disciple*. 
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body  of  useful  information,  the 
knowledge  of  which  may  pre- 
vent many  troublesome  lawsuits, 

blunders  nu  1  confusion,  and  we  advis* 
every  man  reads  this  to  make  himself 
the  p*sse*sor  oi  Mr,  Well's  new  book. 
A  business  man  can  hardly  provide  him- 
self with  a  more  convenient  and  useful 
book,  save  it  be  the  "Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon/' Like  Solomon's  Work,  it  is  a- 
dap:ed  to  every-  trade  and  profession, 
and  to  all  the  states  in  this  "great  *  d 
growing  Country,"  with  the  exception 
only  of-  Sitka,  Samaoa  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  but  we  have  no  doubt 
that  they  also  will  be  incorporated  be- 
fore long. 


Secondly  there  is  here  avast  Machinist  is  a  sterling  monthly, 

published  in  Cincinnati,  O.— 
Price  $1.  To  a,  11  who  intend  to 
plant  Sorgo  rJext  year,  we  com- 
mend this  journal. 

The  Horticulturist  &  Farmer, 
Mexico,  Mo.,  a  semi  monthly  of 
16pp,  $1,50  a  year.  This  new 
paper,  though  but  three  months 
old,  shows  no  signs  of  childhood 
for  it  is  already  a  strong  man. 
£t  is  among  the  leading  papers 
of  the  Great  West 

From  G.  E.  Elford  we  have 
received  a  catalogue  of  the  Bap* 
tist  Female  College.  Green viUe, 
S.  C.  Greenville  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  her  printer. 

From  Wra.  II.  Murphy,  agt, 
Barnsville,  Geo,  we  have  receiv- 
ed the  Circular  of  the  Albany 
Cotton  Gin  Manufacturing  Co., 
for  1867. 

The  American  Farmer,  the 
oldest  agricultural  paper  in  the 
United  States,  having  been  es* 
tablished  in  18J&»  certaiuly  de- 
serves its  reputation.  It  is  beau, 
tifully  printed  on  the  very  beat 
paper,  and  its  table  of  contents 
is  in  itself  a  treat.  Verily  Balti- 
more should  be  called  the  city  of 
"  Agricultural  Progression." — 
It  is  published  by   WoiUiiagton 


$ittrarj»  fjtoticts. 


Dr,  Win,  Smiths  Dictionary — part» 
IV,  aud  V.  from  Appleton  &  Co,  is  up- 
-ou  our  table.  We  have  examined  it 
with  special  care,  and  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  this  book  will  be  more  valua- 
ble even  than  it*  prospectus  promises. 
It  Ought  to  visit  the  study  of  every  bi- 
ble student.  It  will  be  complete  in  12 
uurabers  at   3<'  each.     Part    V. 

reaches  pp  240  and  Letter  E. 

The  Student  and  Schoolmate  coatin. 
Dick"   with  marked   *uc- 
$1,50  per  annum.  Boston  Maes. 
The  Plireuoloiricial  Journal  for  Sep- 
tember is    before  us.     We  comn 
to  our  readers  as  a  very  valuable 
tide  journal. 

The  Sorgo  Journal  &  Farm 


w 


Lewis,  in  Baltimore,  Md.  $1. 
50  per  annum.  Will  the  pub- 
lishers oblige  by  sending  uz 
the  July  and  August  numbers  of 
this  year. 

The  Southern  Planter,  pub- 
lished at  Richmond  Ya.,  by  C. 
B  Williams  &  Co.,  is  evidently 
travelling  on  the  Sunny  side  of 
life.  It  deserves  to  be  ranked 
highly  among  agricultural  pa- 
pers. 

~« — -W- 

u  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  &  Sea,  with 
other  familiar  Chemical  Ess.-.ys.  By 
J.  R.  Nichols  M.  I).,  Edr.  JBostou  Jour- 
nal of  Chemistry,  &c,  Boston.  A  Wil- 
liams &  Co./IQO  Washington  St!  1807. 
$1,25, 

From  the  sanie  publishers, the 
remarkable  neatness  of  whose 
publications  we  noticed  in  our 
last  issue,  we  have  received  the 
above  work.  It  contains  123 
pages,  and  is  made  tip  of  essays 
by  the  Author  on  the  chemis- 
try of  the  farm — sea — bowl  0f 
milk — dwelling — kernel  of  corn 
— obscure  sources  of  disease — 
lead  actpieduct  pipe  —  Biefccl 
bread  taaking^chemistry  of  the 
sun.  The  sh!o  of  the  author 
iB  rich  in  (bought  and  beauty  of 
Tcssioh,  and  his  statements 
*re  clear,  so  that  the  common  far- 


mer may  read  this  book  with  pro- 
Fit  and  pleasure,  Of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  work  to  the  practi- 
cal farmer,  only  the  ignorant  can 
doubt.  "  The  germination  and 
growth  of  the  plant  is  strictly  a 
chemical  problem,  and  intimate 
indeed  is  the  connection  of  the 
the  soil  cultivator  with  its  perfect 
development. #  #  #  #Day  by  day 
he  witnesses  the  marvelous  pow- 
er of  the  Great  Chemist  in  cal- 
ling from  the  slumbering  earth 
the  tender  blade  of  grass,  the 
beautiful  flower,  the  useful  scAi 
al  and  leguminous  plants,  the 
creeping  vine,  and  the  spread- 
ing oak  of  the  forest.  He  can\ 
promote  or  destroy  the  work  of 
the  Great  Architect.  He  can 
retard  or  facilitate  the  chemical 
changes  that  are  going  on  so  con- 
tinuously and  vigorously  around 
or  beneath  his  feet."  [p  8.]  How 
important  then  that  the  fanner 
should  understand  the  chemistry 
of  his  work.  He  cannot  well 
manipulate  his  manures,  he  is 
constantly'perplexed  at  the  sim- 
plest phenomena  of  his  bud:  he 
caunot  ewu  decide  on  the  best 
rotation  of  crops,  lie  ill  fact, 
is  behindhand  in  ;      i  wajfi 

in  which  the  farmer- chemist  hag 
uo  perplexity. 


"09 


I'lihesitatingly  then  do  we 
v  upon  our  farmers  the  stu- 
dy of  farm-chemistry,  and  if  they 
are  deterred  by  the  terrible  array 
of  scientific  names,  so  common  :u 
.classical  works,  we  would  place 
thU  little  work  within  their  reach 
and  bid  them  read  it,  and  study 

n. 

Again  we  thank  Messrs  Wil- 
liams &  Co.  for  the  copy  sent 
to  us. 


«. — 
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Doing  Better. — A  few  days 
since,  a  lady  connected  with  a 
certain  mission  was  visiting  one 
of  the  pubiic  institutions  for  the 
reformation  of  the  young.  £he 
would  ask  the  different  delin- 
quents for  what  crime  they  were 
there.  One  morning  she  con- 
tinued her  interrogations  till  she 
came  to  a  rather  hard  looking 
boy,  who  evidently  did  not  like 
the  system,  When  she  asked 
him— 

What  are  you  here  for? 

For  stealing  u  coat,  inarm. 

WeJij  aren't  you  sorry  for 

Yes,  (gloomily.) 

Wp^you  try  and  do  better 
next  time  ydu/are  tempted  1 


Yes. 

How? 

I'll  steal  two! 


A  certain  grefen  customer,  a 
stranger  to  mrirors,  *vho  stej i 
into  the  cabin  of  one  of  our  o* 
cean  steamers,  stopped  ii  front  of 
a  large  pier  glass  which  lie  took 
for  a  door,  and  seeing  his  own  re- 
flection, cried  out. 

"I  say,  mister,  when  does  this 
boat  start  ?w 

Getting  no  -answer,  he  again 
cried  out; 

"  Hello,  mister,  when  does 
this  boa(  start?" 

Incensed  at  the  silent  figure 
he  broke  forth, 

Go  to  thunder,  you  sassafirs 
colored,  ^hock  headed  bull-calf; 
you  don't  look  as  if*  you  knew 
much,  anyhow','' 


Printer's  language.  — Jim,  pu  t 
General  Grant  on  the  galley, 
and  then  finish  the  murder  of 
that  young  girl  you  commenced 
terday.  Set  up  the  ruins  of 
that  factory  distribute  the  chol- 
era; you  need  not  finish  the  run 
away  match.  Let  tne  pi  alone 
till  after  dinner,  but  put  tA  bar 
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berue  to  press,  una  then  go  to 
the  devil,  and  he  will  tell  you  a- 
bout  the  work  for  tomorrow. 


We  are  willing  to  exchange  with  any 
Agricultural,  Scientific,  or  Literary 
Joanifii'i  the"  States,  and  will 

give  ike  u."u:il  courtesy  of  an  occasional 
notice. 


-+~*m 


into  the  severest  battle  of  life ; 
and  if  he  combats  successfully, 
obtains  the  greatest  victory. 


f\* 


The  perpetrator  of  the  follow- 
ing is  said  to  be  still  at  large , 

Why  is  a  decrepit  old  man 
like  a  dog's  tail  ? 

Because  it  is  in  firm.  (In- 
firm.) 


Life  is  a  casket,  not  valuable 
in  itself,  but  enly  in  proportion 
to  what  fortune,  industry  or  vir- 
tue hath  placed  within  it.  If  exercise  promotes  health, 

those  who  collect  debts  for  print- 
ers should  truly    be   a   healthy 

An  Ohio  editor  refused  to  set. 
the  toast,  M  Woman/'  saying,  in 
these  days  woman  speaks  for 
herself,  and  any  man  who  un-  Atone  of  the  schools  in  Com, 
dertakes  to  do  it  for  her  is  like-  wall,  the  inspector  asked  the 
ly  to  get  into  a  difficulty.  Sen-  children  if  any  of  them  could 
BiMe,  I  rePeat  a   text  in   which  a  man 

!  was  forbidden  to  have  two  wives. 
*  ~  "  )ne  of  the   children  eagerly  te- 

A  good  action   performed  in   .uted  in  reply,  the  text,  *No  man 
this  world    receives  its  recom-    ;an  serve  two  masters." 
pense  in  an  other,  just  as  water, 
poured  on  the  root  of  the   tree, 
appears  above  in  fruit  and  flow- 
er. 


He  that  coinbata  with   his  e- 
vil  passion*  and  dea  ntcrs 


Tie  that  sedulously  attends, 
pointedly  asks,  calmly  speaks* 
coolly  answers,  and  erases  to 
speak  when  he  has  nothing  to 
say,  is  in  possession  of  some  of 
the  best  requisites  in  man. 
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Communications  tf   §clcctiMS.    Now  sirs,  the  way   our  farmers 

use  guano  is  after  the  miserable 

(FOR    THE    FARM    AMD    GARDN*)  i -,  l    j    J  i.  r    l       j 

v  ^  /     old,   exploded    system   of  land 

murder.  Put  on  wiihout  any 
other  manure,  guano  ts  a  posi- 
injury  to  land,  and  will  wear  it 
out  in  one  half  the  time,  that  no 
manure  at  all    would.     It  is  a 


Uliat  our  Soil  Xeeds. 

Shi  R  Editor,  I  feel  constrained 

4«to    caution   you    and  your 

readers  against   Guano.     Used 

as  the  majority  of  our   farmers  ;  stimulus,  and  nothing  more. — 


use  it,  it  is  a  humbug — worse 
than  that,  it  is  a  cryrhg  evil. 
We  do  not  wish  any  longer  to 
farm  after  the  old  system  of 
farming  what  land  we  own  to 
death,  and  then  throwing  it  a- 
side  as  old  field,  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  up  a  new  ground,  or 
moving  West.  Our  lands  are 
susceptible  of  high  improvement 
and  hereafter  we  must  look  to 
these  as  bound  to  last  us  our 
lifetime,  and  still  be  fit  for  our 
greatgrandchildren  to  cultivate . 


It  adds  nothing  to  the  perma- 
nent ingredients  of  the  soil. — It 
forces  the  whole  strength  of  the 
soil  into  action,  which  activity 
will  be  followed  by  years  of  bar- 
renness. 

The  soil  certainly  needs  two 
things  beside  elbow-grease— pos* 
sibly  three.  It  needs  food  and 
rest  —possibly  stimulus.  To  use 
a  parable.  We  have  hired  a  la. 
borer,  and  set  him  to  work  at 
early  dawn.  He  works  till  late 
at  night  without   any   intermu 
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sion,  without  even  food.     The 
moon  comes  out,  and  we  say  to 
him,  "  Work  away, my  lad,  work 
away,  the  night  is  beautiful,  and 
time  is  precious.'*     All  night  he 
toils  on  with   neither  slegp  nor 
food,  and  in   the    morning   the 
poor  fellow  is  completely  broken 
down.     But  we  come  out  after 
our  own  comfortable   rest,  and 
say,  "Here  swallow  this  drink 
of  whiskey,    and  work  on,    my 
boy."     He  drinks,  becomes  ex- 
cited, and  Works  finely,  till    the 
influence    of  the    liquor  leaves 
him,  when  he   finds  that  he    is 
completely    worn    out.     So  we 
treat  our  land.     We  give  no  ap- 
propriate food   of  lime,  plaster? 
bone,  &c.     We  give  no  needed 
test,  and  then  when  the  strength 
of  our  land  is  almost   gone,  we 
make  it  throw   out  its  little  re- 
maining force,  under  the  stimu- 
lating influence  of  Guano. 

I  admit  tha,t  Guano  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing  to  use,  when  the 
land  is  in  a  very  highly  manured 
condition,  but  then,  and  only 
then.  And  whiskey  is  a  good 
thing  when  the  laborers  are  al- 
most frozen,  but  then,  and  only 
then.  1  have  tried  Guano,  and 
iiavd  xnude  excellent  turn  outs, 
but  it  always  leaves  the  ground 


comparatively  exhausted  of  its 
humus.  It  is  not  however  a- 
gainst  Guano,  but  against  the 
intemperate  use  of  it  that  I  com- 
plain. Whiskey  is  not  food, 
neither  is  Guano  manure — there 
is  something  else  needed  beside 
the  stimulus.  Guano  may  be 
used  with  great  profit  on  rent- 
ed land  by  itself,  but  no  where 
else  unless  composted  with  ma- 
nures. 

I  give  you  above,  Gentlemen, 
the  result  of  my  experience.  It 
differs  I  know,  from  the  ideas  of 
some  of  your  readers,  but  I  am 
right,  and  I  know  it. 

Kespectfully  &c.  J. 


FOR    THE    FARM    AND    GARDEN. 

How  Much  Land  will  Support 
a  Family  ? 

OW  much  land  will  sup- 
port a  family  ?  This  ques- 
tion, in  these  days,  is  of 
great  importance^in  as  much  as 
the  entire  system  of  {farming 
must  be  changed,  and  smaller 
farms  becorne'the  order  of  the 
day.  We  reply  that  on  fifteen 
acres,  exclusive  of  wood-land 
and  houBe  l0t,\fl  man  can  be- 
come very  well  off,  if  he  will 
work  it  in  a  proper  manner. — 
Bv  Working  it  in  a  proper  man- 
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we   mean  thoroughly  culti- 
vating and  manuring  it. 

**  1  am  too  poor  to  buy  ma- 
nures." There  is  no  necessity 
that  you  'should  buy.  if  you  will 
all  the  ashes*,  bones,  liquid 
and  solid  manures,  of  the  stable 
cow,shed,  pig-pen,  together  with 
the  night-soil  of  the  house,. aud 
the  guano  of  the  poultry-yard. 
All  this  you  now  allow  to  go  to 
waste,  except  a  little  rain  sodden 
stuff  that  you  haul  out  of  your 
lot,  and  dignify  witli  the  appel- 
lation of  manure.  But  our  ar- 
ticle is  not  on  tins  subject. 

Fifteen  acres  cultivated  by  an 
industrious  man  snd  his  son,  or 
a  hirelin  Ip  him  is  enongh 

to  suppor  t   a  family,  and    here 
are  our  data. 

ipts  ore 
From  Lis  Garden  he  gets  half  his  liv- 
ing. 

.    Two  acres  in  Corn,  at  25  bushels  an 

(he  ought  to  get  35),— 50  bushels 

One  acre  in  Lucoru  and  clover  gives 

of  cut  and  greeji  food, —  8  tons. 

e  in  Barley  aud  Oatsgi 
each,—  20  bus  hob. 

od  wheat,    (should 
give  80  bushels,)  say —       50  bui 

One-half  acre  in  Turnips  feeds   cow 
through  the  "vV inter. 

bushels. 

Two  acres  ,:  iu   JScupperuong  Grape 
Vines  give?  by  wine,—  $500,00 


• 

ing  four  acres  for  lo 

•tton 
H  s  it.     (  one  live 

on  that?  J.  P.  W. 


Ftmi  Drying  Furnace. 

ipfeD.  Rural  World  :  As  the 
tfrseason  fo  tg  fruit  is  ap- 

^"■proaching,  I  send  you  a 
sketch  of  a  furnace  which  has 
been  successfully  used  for  a 
number  of  years. 

The  Wt  of  preparing  dried 
fruit  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  is  a 
slow  and  tedious  process  and  in 
many,  if  not  all  instances,  quite 
objectionable.  First :  several 
days  are  required  before  the  fruit 
is  thoroughly  cured ;  second, 
flies  and  hosts  of  other  insects 
are  constantly  making  the  fruit 
thus  exposed  the  place  whereon 
to  deposit  their  larvae  ;  and 
should  rainy  weather  set  in,  the 
dryiug  is  at  an  end,  causing 
much  vexation  and  trouble. 

By  a  kiln  or  furnace,  con- 
structed on  the  plan  here  de- 
tailed, or  similar,  all  these  dif- 
ficulties are  obviated ;  the  op- 
eration goes  on  night  and  day 
without  regard  to  th  her. 

i,  the  furnace  should  be 
under  shelter ;  an  open  shed 
will  do — better  if  closed.    The 
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kiln  of  brick,  well  laid  in  good 
mortar,  so  as  to  retain  all  the 
heat  in  the  heating  department. 
The  fire-place  is  a  separate 
vault,  whence  the  heat  is  con 
ducted  through  two  ordinary 
stove  pipes  running  the  whole 
length  under  the  drawers  con- 
taining the  fruit.  These  draw- 
ers are  2  1-2  feet  wide  by  3  1-2 
feet  long,  capable  of  holding 
tech,  fully  one  bushel  of  sliced 
apples ;  thus  there  being  six 
drawers  in  the  furnace,  it  can 
>iol(l  six  bushels  of  fruit.4  While 
the  drying  operation  is  going 
On,  it  requires  constant  replen- 
ishing and  the    dried    fruit    re- 


moved, As  the  lower  drawers 
are-nearest  the  heat,  they  may 
be  changed  occasionally  to  the 
upper  tier — the  upper  to  the 
lower — the  drawers,  of  course, 
being  made  of  one  size,  Ap- 
ples halved  and  cored,  and 
peaches  of  the  largest  kinds  en  -" 
tire,  are  dried  to  a  perfection 
that  will  make  the  good  house, 
wife  happy  indeed.  They  will 
be  found  to  be  nice,  white  and 
clean. 

The  drawers  are  made  as  fol- 
lows :  Each  one  consists  of  four 
peices  of  plank,  four  or  six  in- 
ches wide  ;  the  bottom  made  of 
lattice  work   of  WlftbWB  01*   hick 


ory  witis,  plaited  into  cross  pie 


ces. 


us  see. 


tw 

Now^is^he,  nght  ?     Let 

Let  us  try  him  .by  theo- 

The  Furnace,  or  hre-piaee,  is  n . 

shown  m  the   diagram    by    the  |      There    <>xe   10,500   grains  of 

sqiurt,  marked   stove,  running   wheat  in  a  pound,  which  at  60 

from  which  are  two  stove-pipes,   pounds  to  the  bushel,  would  give 

as  many  as  630,0C0  grains  to  the 
bushel.  a  fi!^ 


the  entire   length  beneath  the 
drawers,  and  should  be  placed 

near  the  grouud,  the  pipes  end-  Now  there  are  43,560  square 

ht£   fa    the  brick    chimney. —  feet  to   the    acre.     This  .would 

The  open  space  where  the  pipes  give  15  plant   to  the  square  foot, 

are  seen,  ofcoiirse  is  closed  with  But  hIIow  one  third   to    fail   to 

brick,    from  t'Qo  gronud  to  the  germinate,  we  would   still  have 

drawers.     Tli         •  ia  but  small.  U)  plants    to    the  square  foot, 

•bit'                                  D*  which< if  tiller>  wcre  thrown 0Ui 


-  -.   .  —  .     ..... 


would  closely  occupy  the  vvhoh 


ir 


ground.     1  have  seen,  in  oue  in- 


stance, a6  stalk.-  from  one  grain 
of  wheat,    juiq  fa*  v^osiU  ff^wJ 

bout  oats   wad-.rye,  sown  at  the 

a<  I 
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How  ninch  SeeU  to  the  Acre  ? 

W&feE  often  hear  the  on 

ffWttfittd,  how  much   wheat, 

sown  on  one  acre.  &m 

I  propose  to  test  this  que^i 
theoreticattoiJlijcfr  the  pili«^ 
practical  farnur>tdyt-  and  cor- 
rect by  experin  ny  unfair  I  a*  b00,U00  sced^to  a  bushel,  and 
assumption  on  the  part  of  thco-  i  if  »U  gernnnatcd,'al>out  15  plants 
vy  that  might  lead  to  error.    Mr  i t0  tLe  fti 


uf  one  bushel 

in  e: 


20,000  seed 


I  give 


Mechi, in  liis work, How* to  b'arm 
Protitably,  insists  that  experience 


Of  rye,  thereare  2*3,000^     <! 
intone  pound,  ojod  .SO  pou nda 


has  shown  him  that  one  bushel  of  ibushc;»   w«JJd   give    1^8^300U 
wheat  to  the  acre,  is  enough  tojaeedaiuonc  bushel,  which  gives 


sow,  with  the  improved  impli- 


'•in  germination  of nlmnfciavbry 


abou  t  j  k  3(  )^  vplauts^toj^thc/quard 


ments  for  seeding,  which  secure  foot  i!  all  germinate,      m  bi  tn*d* 


m  mmpmfi  hkw>  about 


m 


red  clover*  andjjthe   rate  that  i<* 
should  be  sown.  '«i     /tt>*  a 

There  are  239,600  seeds  in  a 
pound,  and  60  pounds  in  a  bush- 
el, would  give  14,000,000,  seed 
in  a  bushel,  which  sown  on  one 
acre  would  give  343jplants  to  a 
square  foot,  and  if  sown  on  te  n 
acres,  would  vgive  34  plants  to  a 
square  foot.  Aut  allow  half  of 
these  to  fail  to  germinate,  there 
would  still  be  1 7  plants  to  the 
square  foot,  which  with^thejnu- 
merous  tillers  commorly  thrown 
out — I  counted  40  stalks  to-day 
from  one  seed — could  not  stand 
on  one  square  footjof  ground. 

But  why  this  discrepancy  be- 
tween theory  and  practice] 

Because  ou*  ground  is  never 
thoroughly  Jnreparedjto  receive 
the  seed  in  the  first  place,  and  in 
the  second  place,  because  we  do 
not  manure  our  land,  and  there- 
by put  nourishing  food  in  the 
soil  before  seeding,  and  the  plants 
that  do  germinate,  destroy  each 
Other,  fighting  like  Kilkenny 
cats,  over  the  little  nutriment 
that  may  be  *n  'Jthe]-{soil.  We 
often  hear  men  say  that  such  a 
piece  of  wheat  is  not  thick  e- 
nough  to  make  a  full  crop,  when 
there  is  not  chough  strength  in 
the  soil  to  make  the  remnant  that 


is  left  upon  it  to  grow  to  any  ad- 
vantage. If  we  had  a  more  per- 
fect system  of  farming,  theory 
and  practice  might  then  coin- 
cide. Old  Curiosity  Shop/^f 
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Practical  Hints  on  Raising  Wheat 

won 

he  wheat  plant,  and  its  seed 
being  very  nutritive,  are 
quite  subjent  to  the  attacks 
of  parasites, — animal'  and  veg- 
etable. Of  the  latter  rust  and 
smut  are  the  most  common,  of 
the  former,  the  Hessian  fly,  and 
wheat  fly5|or  midge  are  the  most 
destructive  and  prevalent.  If 
the  wheat  grower  could  discover 
a  remedy  for  these  evils,  it 
would  greatly  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  these  staples  in  the 
South,  to  the  benefit  of  all  class- 
es ;  but  no  sure  remedy  is  likely 
to  be  found,  and  paiiatiyes  alone 
are  within  our  reach.  *>j 

Late  seeding  is  perhaps  thmt 
best  preventitive  against  serious 
injury  from  the  Hessian  tiy.ff 
This  insect  deposits  its  eggs  on 
the  leaves  of  the  wheat,  first 
when  the  plants  are  a  few  inch- 
es high,  which  soon  hutch  mi- 
nute worms,  which  soon  pnss 
down  the  stalk,  between  the 
sheaf  and  the  stem,  and  groW  t6' 
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full  maturity, 


Bucking   the  tion  by  the  seeou.!  generation  ot 
juices  ot    the  plant.     The  flies  the  Hessian  fly.    Rich  land,  and 

thorough  cultivation,  nre  impor- 
tant elements  in  wheat  culture, 

free 


come,  out  early  eriouj^h  hi  April 
or  in    March,  iu   the    South  to 

raise  a  second,  and  farjiuore  uu- : — keeping  me  grouuti   as 
merous    generation)  before    the  .from  grass  and  weeds,  as  one  ev- 
wheat  gets  ripe.     These  in  in   makiug    a    superior 

cause  the  plant  to  look  sickly,  crop  of  cotton.  Sowing  wheat 
xind  fall  down,  and  sometimes  i  in  drills  favors  horse  hoeing 
wholy  destroy  the  crop.  I  which  is  practiced  in   England 

The  midge  or  proper  wheat  fly  I  to  great  advantage,  Tenn.  '-and 
attacks  the  wheat  when  it  is  in ;  Geo.  farmers  are  apt  to  prepare 
the  milk  and  hefore,  its  ofspring  i  land  for  wheat,  sow  the  seed^ 
destroying  it  in  part,  or  wholy,  as  I  and  cover  it  very  carelessly,  and 
the  starch  and  gluten  are  formed. ;  foul  fields  and  poor  crops  are 
Smut  does  precisely  the  same,  j  the  natural  result  of  such  culti- 
cnly  this  product  belongs  to  one !  vation    The  soil  and  seed  should 


of  the  lowest  orders  of  ^cellular 
plants,  being  a  mass  of  black 
fetid  cells  of  extreme  mixture- 
ness.  Fortunately,  washing  the 
seed  in  bluestone  J'dT^saltfbrine 
will  kill  the  germs  of  smut  in 
the  grain  ;  and  in  clean  land, 
prevent  the  malady.  No  seed 
wheat  or  oats  should  be  sown 
without  first  washing  the  seed 
in  brine,  copperas^or  bluestone 
solution  to  prevent^black^and 
poisenous  heads. 

The  early  May  is^perhap- 
beat  wheat  to  raisi  .         i\  ripens 
earlier  than  any    other,7;  and  is 
thus  less  habieTto"  injury  from 


both  be   very    clean    and    very 
properly  prepared. 

Southern  Cultivator. 


The  Potato  Bug. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the 
Maryland  Farmer  writes;— 
A  friend  in  whom  I  have 
implicit  confidnaee  informed  me 
the  other  day  that  he  had  effect- 
ually cleared  his  patch  of  bugs 
by  gentlj  whipping  them  once 
with  the  branches  of  the  Elder 
—And  he  further  states  that 
several  of  his  friends  have  clear- 
er, patches    by    the  same 


bligh*  oor  milde     ,    r       iestruc-  i  pri/cees.  f nxito  r  {Murd  * 
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FOK    THE 


AM)    GARDEN 


•iO^miK^t^p.^rThc  Eureka  Brick  Machine. 


far  gojwoH  <apntfjc»u  lo  ijo'i 

h»{£0&   iff  i 
wot 


ftUOldffi 
)  JWjl* 

tftJI* 

.1  uft 

;a*b 

null) 


HE  above  cut  of  th«    I  Velrj  many    A 

!  ku  Bnck  !illac]  xWbitfl    ]>irsi'ntcd,  but    no)**   ^pfltff 

'  a  highly  vuiunble  invention.  >  uses*  the  ad  v  art  ages  and    tiui 


lOo 


plicit  of  this  machine.  ( tensia*- 
ering  the  cost  of  iltttffcWfcl  for 
building,  we  should  judgt*  tfift't 
those  who  are  producers  trfhfick 
will  at  oner  avail  themselves  of 
this  device.  Its  construction  is 
simple,  yet  powerful,  and  if  we 
are  rightly  informed,  reasonable 
in  cost.  The  machine  is  exp  edi 
tious  and  almost  automatic,  and 
requires  very  little  power  and  no 
gj  at  amount  of  judgment,  to 
work  it.  The  inventor  claims 
following  advantages : 

First,  The  tempering  aparatus 
is  perfect,  and  by  soaking  the 
clay  overnight  in  ft  water-tight 
j> it,  the  machine  will  mill  the 
clay  beautifully,  and  easily  make 
300  excellent  brick,  with  only 
nine  hands  and  one  pair  of  horses 
or  will  make  4,320  per  hour  by 
steam.  In  fact  the  capacity  for 
making  brick,  are  only  limited 
by  the  facility  you  have  for  off- 
bearing  them. 

Second,  There  is  a  selfacting 
steel  spring  on  the  top  of  the  le- 
ver on  the  side  of  the  machine, 
so  that  if  in  putting  a  mould  in- 
to the  machine,  it  should  get 
foul,  the  spring  flies  back,  and 
ungeers  the  machine,  and  so 
prevents    the    breaking  of  the 


mold.  This  teat' ire  belongs  to 
tho  Eureka  r\(ln>ivrdy,  audit  is 
a  grand  one,  savrri-g  '  rator 

an  immense  amount  of  lal>or. 

Third,  The  presi  is  double- 
action,  and  it  itttfetas  on  the 
mold  until  delivered  on  the  plat- 
form by  the  side  lever,  hence 
the  molds  are  always  well  filled, 
j  bricks  perfectly  pressed,  aud 
have  straight  and  well  defined 
edges. 

Fourth,  In  ease  a  stick,  stone 
or  other  obstacle  gets  into  the 
press  box,  by  bearing  down  on 
the  front  lever,  the  box  instantly 
opens,  the  clod-cutter  may  be 
taken  out,  the  impediment  re- 
moved, the  clod-cutter  replaced, 
and  the  machine  started,  in  less 
than  one  minute  by  the  watch. 

Fifth,  Every  appointment  of 
the  Eureka  is  perfect,  and  the 
whole  machine  is  so  substantial- 
ly built,  that  with  care,  it  may 
run  the  whole  season  without 
laying  out  one  dollar  for  the  sake 
of  repairs.  *Zi*n 

Sixth,  We  guarantee  satisfac- 
tion to  every  purchaser. 

Seventh,  The  bricks  pressed 
by  the  Eureka  are  not  dry -press- 
ed, but  are  warranted  to  stajid 
any  climate,  and  all  weathers  s 
while  those  made    by   the   dry- 
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pressing  machines,  crumble  to 
pieces  as  soon  as  they  are  expos- 
ed to  the  frost. 


Spring  and  Fall  Planting  of  Trees 

THE{relative  advantages  of 
aprjng  and  fall  planting  have 
given  rise  to  many  opinions, 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  a  wide 
difference  in  opinion  should  be 
held  on  the  question,  since  so 
much  of  success  or  failure  de- 
pends upon  the  season,  locality, 
and  other  attendant  circumstan- 
ces. The  influencing  agents  of 
vegetation  are  subject  to  such  a 
varietv  of  modifications,  which 
can  neither  be  foreseen  nor  pre- 
vented, that  no  isolated  observa- 
tion, however  truthfully  noted, 
will  suffice  as  a  guide  in  estab- 
lishing definite  rules  ;  and  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  ma- 
ny seemingly  conflicting  opin- 
ions upon  certain  points  of  prac- 
tice could,  in  most  instances,  be 
reconciled  if  all  the  attending 
facts  and  circumstances  were 
clearly  produced,  but  these  items 
are  difficult  to  obtain. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  argu- 
ment In  favor  of  fall  planting  is 
the  particularly  favorable  pecu- 
liarities in  the  relative  conditions 


■■ 


of  the  soil  and  atmosphere  at 
that  season.  Independent  of  this 
it  is  theoretically  true  that  Au- 
tumn is  the  best  time  for  remov- 
ing  trees.  A  plant  that  has  oc- 
cupied its  position  for  a  number 
of  years,  cannot  be  removed 
without  curtailing  and  injuring 
its  roots  more  ^or  less,  but  there 
are  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
when  the  roots  are  of  minimum 
importance  to  the  plant.  It  i  i 
very  evident  that  these  roots  are 
most  essential  when  the  plant  is 
in  full  foliage  and  vigorous 
growth,  and  in  this  period,  any 
reduction  of  them  would  be  im- 
mediately perceptible;  oji  the 
other  hand,  when  the  seasonal 
growth  is  completed,  and  the 
plant  defoliated,  the  offices 
of  the  roots  are  less  important* 
From  the  above  we  learn  that  the 
best  time  to  transplant  trees  is 
between  the  falling  of  the  leaves 
in  Autumn,  and  the  bursting  of 
the  buds  into  growth  in  Spring, 
or  during  what  is  termed  the  dor- 
mant season. 

The  particularly  favorable  con 
ditions  of  the  soil  and  air  may 
now  be  noted.  During  October 
theaksoil  averages  ten  degrees 
warmer  ,&  an  the  atmosphere.-— 
This  forms  a  species  of  natural 
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hot-bed,  into  which  we  remove 
the  tree,  the  formation  or  youns* 
roots  is  encouraged,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  the  plant  is  well  establish- 
ed, and  enroled  to  withstand 
•  h'  Etudes  of  the   winter, 

and  to  make  an  early  and  vigor- 
ous start  in  the  spaing.  The 
low  atmospheric  temperature 
prevents  any  growth  in  the 
branches,  and  is  so  far  favorable 
under  the  circumstances. 

In  spring  we  find  these  phvs 
ical  conditions  reversed  ;  the  soil 
is  then  cold,  and  accumulates 
heat  slowly,  while  the  air  rapid 
ly  increases  in  warmth:  the  buds 
are  excited  to  growth  ;new  leaves 
are  formed  in  advance  of  the 
roots,  each  root  actB  a  pump  ex- 
tracting sap  from  the  branches 
of  the  tree,  which  as  yet  have  no 
active  roots  to  supply  the  demand; 
and  if  evaporation  is  severe  and 
continued,  the  plant  must  either 
succumb,  or  receive  such  a 
check  as  will  require  the  whole 
season  to  recover.  Hence  it  is 
sometimes  observed  that  spring 
planted  trees  will  show  a  profus- 
ion of  leaves,  apparently  vigor- 
ous and  healthy,  but  suddenly 
wither  and  decay  under  the  in- 
fluence of  clear,  warm,  and  dry 
weather. 

These  so  fax  show  great  ad. 


m 

Vantages  in  fuvor  of  fall  planting 
— But  there  are  r'her   consider 
rations  to    be  canvassed  before 
deciding    Ihe    question.     It    is 
'very  c-ear  that   unless  planting 
is  pe^ormed  within  a  certain  pe- 
;  riod,  the  advantages  of  rootgrow- 
'  ing  will  not  be  secured;  if  delay* 
beyond  the  first  week  in  Novem, 
ber,  success  will  be  less  certain, 
The  best  season  is  undoubtedly 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  change  cot 
1  lor,  stripping  off  the  foliage   be- 
fore removal. 

The  character  of  the  soil,  and 
location  will  also  materially  in- 
fluence su  ccess .  In  under  drain* 
ed  clayey  soils,  the  trees 
may  net  get  sufficient  root  hold 
to  enable  them  to  resist  well  the 
thro  wing  out  tendency  of  alter 
nate  thawing  and  freezing,  or 
the  young  spongioles  may  be 
destroyed  by  constant  saturation. 
Again  in  very  bleak  and  expos- 
ed localities,  the  drying  winds  of 
spring  may  exhaust  the  juices 
faster  than  the  young  roots  can 
supply  the  demands  of  evapora- 
tion. Of  course  the  very  evi- 
dent precaution  of  preventing 
the  young  plant  from  swaying 
should  be  attended  to,  otherwise 
many  of  the  young  rootlet9  may 
be  twisted  off.  Staking  may  be 
necessary  where  the   trees   are 
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bi^h,  but  mosc  prefer  to  stay ; removed  in  August  or  Septem- 
Jjhw   with  a  slight    mound   of  her,  so  that  they  can  have  a  good 

earth, over  the  roots,  which  can;  season  to  furnish  new  roots  be- 
Tje.  Removed  when  01  no  iurtner:  fore  winter.     Early    sprius:  re- 

11&&  "  It  will  also  be  of  great  ben-  j  moving  of  such  trees    is  not  so 

eht  if  the  frost  can  be  Kept  from  j  desirable,  as  they  have  a  great  e- 


the  roots.    A  covering  of  a  loose 
kind  is  a  protection-— -a  wise  pre- 

are  finely  established. 
In  Northern  .latitud 
the  winters   commence 

et  out  in  the 
so  often  succeed 


auu  sever 
autumn  ci 


trees 
not 
^S  more  oyaberate  regions 


vaporating  surface,  which  when 
subjected  to  the    drying  spring 
winds,  require  a  constant  action 
■jl  the  root  to  maintain  life. 
•  .  Maryland  Farmer. 

The  Farm  &  Garden  ;— 

Has  been  increasing  its  facilities  for 
imparting  usen.il  in tormat ion  ever  since 


its    organization. — Starting  originally 
!Htfifc)WrfPme    Particulaidy  f^j  i^jm^peirinient  it   has  become  a  puc- 
•.,,^,1,,     rJor.nc        "F^rlr    rsm'mtf    Cc'~  Charleston  Daily  News. 

vorable    places,     JMrij     &pim£  &*,«&.* 

»*>iwv*  *&  )ty >rt 

Deep  and  Shallow  Plowlnsr. 


Farmer. 


the     Rochester     American 


%  *  v. 


setting  oat,  taking  the  precau. 
tion  to  prune  the  branches ,  so  as 
estore  the  ballance  destroy- 
ed by  the  mutilation  occasioned 
by  the  cutting  of  the  roots  which  ]  apHE  Following  Prize  Essa  y 
cannot  be  avoided,  and  mulch-  a  by  S.B.FECK,is  taken  from 
ing  over  the  roots,  so  as  to  re- 
tain moisture  during  the  sum- 
mer are   the    best  aids    toward 

Evergreens  run,  in  every  case 

cess  just  as  f££* 
When  the 
»igns  of   putting. 
n   ■  "ved  without 

The)   may  ah- 
• 


It  is  said  on  very  good  author^ 

ry  that    there    arc  some  binds 

that  "maybe  injured  by  very  drop 

plotting*;  but  m)  experienrr  \< 

that  Such    lands  (if  any)  are  Ve- 

>   .      I  havfc  no  doubt,  how- 

t,  that  some   lands   in    some 

in    some     crops.    > 

flftW  irnmMiMeJy    my  L 
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provement,  by  any  extra  depth 
of  cultivation:  but  that  improve- 
ment will  eventually  show  itself 
in  a  paying  way,  on  any  soil,  I 
full  faith.  If  land  is  too 
wet.  deep  plowing  will  allow 
the  extra  moisture  to  sink  deep- 
er, and  give  the  roots  more  room. 
If  very  dry  and  sandy,  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  cultivation  will 
so  well  supply  the  lack  of  mois- 
ture as  deep  plowing.  It  may 
be  well  here  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion. What  do  we  plow  for? 
A  proper  answer  involves  much 
thought,  and  not  a  little  science; 
and  the  answer,  "  to  mellow  up 
the  soil,  and  kill  the  grass  and 
weeds,"  is  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory, to  the  intelligent  inquirer. 
It  but  excites  a  repetition  of  the 
inquiry,  ''What  for  ?" 

That  we  have  learned  by  the 
teachings  of  others,  and  our  own 
observation,  that  plowing  in- 
creases the  products  of  the  soil, 
is  a  very  good  reason  for  plowing 
— but  the  man  who  plows  his 
land,  should  know  the  why  and 
the  wherefore.  There  is  a  little 
chemist  in  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ;  little,  from  the  fact  that 
the  unlearned  worker  of  the  soil 
does  not  observe  him,  but  gigan- 
tic in  the  result  of  his  labors,  as 


seen  by  the  scientific   observer. 
His  laboratory  is  the  upper  crust 
of  the  earth,  the  elements  upon 
which  he  operates,  are  the  min- 
erals contained  in  that  part  which 
we  loosen  with  the  plow,  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  water   as  it 
falls  from  the  clouds,  or  is  de- 
posited in  dew,  or   is  drawn  by 
attraction  from  below.     His  fur- 
nace is  the  sun,  his  crucibles  re- 
torts, and  receivers,  are  the  in- 
terstices in  this  loosened  surface, 
the  result  of  his  decompositions, 
and  recompositions  of  these  raw 
and  crude  elements  is  the  prep- 
aration of  plant  food,  seasoned 
with  all  the  condiments  necessa- 
ry to  render  it  palatable  to    the 
plant      This  unwearied  chemis  t 
is  Nature.     She  has  been  dish- 
ing up  this  plant  food  for  ages, 
but  her  operations  are  slow,  and 
her  efforts  made  at  great  di 
vantage,  unaided  by  the  manua  1 
operations  of  man.     The  office 
of  the  latter  is  to  supply  to  the 
soil  whatever  elements  of  fertil- 
ity it  may  lack  (if  any),  to  pul- 
verise it  for  the  free  admission 
of  air  and  moisture,  and  to  put 
in  it  the  seeds  of  the  plants  he 
would  rear.     Below  that  portion 
of  the  soil  which  we  loosen  with 
the  plow,  til  ticial  opera- 
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lions  of  nature  are  slow  and  un- 
certain. 

We  know  that  in  soils  which 

contain  a  hard  pan  near  the  sur- 
face, the  roots  of  trees  and  plants 
do  not. penetrate,  but  run  near, 
and  sometimes  upon  the  surface, 
while  those  which  grow  in  a 
mellow  soil  strike  deed,  and 
sometimes  to  a  great  depth;  and 
the  inevitable  conclusion  is  tha 
they  run  deep  where  they  can. 
I  can  conceive  that  new,  stiff 
clay  lands,  when  the  organic 
matter  is  mostly  on  the  surface 
may,  plowed  so  deep,  become 
bo  compact  afterwards,  as  to 
shut  out  the  air  necessary  to 
produce  the  needed  chemical 
changes,  and  we  read  of  soils 
containing  so  much  of  insoluble 
iron  in  the  subsoil,  that  if  turn- 
ed up  to  the  surfac9  it  is  poison- 
ous to  the  plants,  until  by  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  and  air,  it  has 
had  time  to  undergo  a  chemical 
change.  But  my  own  soil, 
which  is  mostly  a  lightish,  deep, 
sillicious  sand,  I  know  to  be 
the  more  benefited,  the  deeper 
I  plow  it ;  and  even  trenching 
in  garden  culture,  to  the  depth 
of  thirty  inches,  baa  produced 
results  truly  astonishing;  and 
I    have    aevi  and 

shallow  plowing  in  contrast  in 
soil,  where  the  dorp  plowing 
did  not  eventually  more  than 
pay  for  t.h<    f\tiu  cost. 


Jiauscjjoto  (Sroironm. 


Good  Coffee — Purchase  the 
best  old  Java  berries.  For  one 
roasting,  weigh  out  four  pounds, 
pick  out  all  the  bad  (grains, 
wash,  and  put  in  a  good  sized  o~ 
ven  ;  have  a  slow  fire ;  stir  al* 
the  time — two  hours  is  the  short- 
est  time  this  can  be  roasted  to 
a  dark  brown ;  avoid  burning 
any  grains  black ;  when  done, 
take  up  and  cool.  Have  the 
whites  of  eight  eggs  beat  up  as 
for  a  cake  ;  then  spread  over  the 
coffee,  and  stir  well ;  put  in  the 
sun  to  dry.  When  dry,  put  a- 
way  in  a  tight  box  or  canister. 

To  Make  the  Coffee. — Do 
not  grind  too  tine.  Put  the 
light  quantity  of  Coffee  in  the 
pot,  and  pour  boiling  water  to 
it ;  set  on  the  coals,  and  boil 
five  minutes  ;  take  off,  and  pour 
one  gill  of  colc^  water  in  the  pot, 
and  it  will  be  ready  for  use  in 
two  minutes. 

Southern  Cultivator. 


For  H  — Save 

your  suds  lor  garden    plants,  or 
for  garden  yards  when  sand}. 

A    bit    of  glue    dissolved     in 
skim  milk  and  water  will  r< 
eld  Crape.  S.   Planter. 


Ill 
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.J.  it.  Jacob:  Publishers. 

»  — « ■  ■       ■  ■  .».~— ,      _ 

CHEAP  AND  GOOD! 
subscribe  for  the  Farm  &  Garden, 

Tli 
tical  Month 

tclusive  of  advertisements,)  double 
columned,  devoted  entirely  to  the  inter- 
1  Gardener. 
It   is  the   only   Agricultural    i 
published  in  S.  (   trolma,  and  its    Bdi- 
te  determined  to  make  it  worthy 
of  the  South. 

'  mum.     Specimen  Cop 

J.  It.  Jacobs  &  Co., 

tlliitoii,  &  C 

Advertisers 

will  find  the  "Farm  and  Garden"  a 
valuable  medium  of  communication 
with  the  Farmers  of  the  South. 

()IR  RATES  ARK 

1  m.     2  m.  i  m,     1  year. 
1  iquai  8.00     ."i'.OO 

l-$  col.  i    :;.:.->    7.00  11.00 

1  col.  4.00     6.00  10.00    I 

1  p  )  10.00    I 

W«  will  receive  fruit-trees,  vin< 
in  payment  for  advertising  when  desired 
if  50   per  cent  be  udded  to   the   above 
rates. 

The  Subscription  liah 

1  copy,  1  year 

1  copy,  6  mouths  .  .  .  50  cents. 

lpecimen 

To  Agents. 

To    r  Hid   othoi 

as  Agents   forue,  we  will  allow  20  | 
cent  commissi 


cT  Inp  gasket 


Our  subscription  list  now 
tends  from  Maine  b  Hnie, 

from  Iowa  to  Florida     But  we 
are  not  yet  satisfied.     We  must 
have  a  thousand  subscribers  by 
end  of  th  ,  and  are  de- 

termined to  make  one  strong 
pull  to  accomplish  our  object. 
Who  will  help  us?  We  witf 
give  one  hundred  pounds  of 
Lister's  Fresh  Bone  Superphos- 
phate to  any  farmer  who  will 
send  us  ten  new  subscribers  by 
the  last  of  January.  Or  we 
give  four  Tea  plants,  one  year 
old,  or  $3,  worth  of  choice  fruit- 
trees. 


A  vast  number  of  the  bolls  of 
cotton  which  opened  last  month 
are  what  are  called  'tight  bolls,' 
and  make  a  very  inferior  grade 
of  cotton. 


h  has  been  discovered  by 
the  Germans  in  Texas,  that  the 
which  infects  pumpkins, 
squashes,  &c,  is  a  deadly  ene- 
my to  the  cotton  worm,  and  they 
melons  in  their 
cotton  fields  it  advantage. 

Exchao 
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The  Cotton  crop  for  this  year 
will  probably  not  exceed  1,500? 
COO  bales,  instead  of  4,000,000 
as  is  set  down  by  Northern  man. 
ufacturers. 


A  Colony  of  English  farmers 
is  expected  in  Tennessee. 


A  hot  shovel  held  over  var- 
nished furniture  will  take  out 
the  white  spots. 


When  a  man  speaks  to  a  lamp 
post,  and  cautions  it  not  to  'bob 
about  so1  it  is  a  [sign  the  lamp 
post  is  getting  into  irreguiar 
habits,  and  Deeds  looking  after. 


roots  into  the  pit  in  sections  two 
feet  thick,  filling  up,  and  cover- 
ing the  whole  with  a  mound  of 
earth  two  feet  high,  so  rounded 
as  to  shed  the  water." 

[Will  not  the  water  rise  into 
this  pit,  and  destroy  the  roots  ? 
Ed.  F.  &  G.] 


Corn  has  proved  a  success 
this  year. — Potatoes  are  also  fine 
— their  gatheringhas  been  de- 
layed by  the  warm  weather. 


The  Egyptian  Corn,  so  exten 
sively  advertised  of  late  is  a  hum- 
bug. 


A  new  kind  of  cotton,  called 
the  Echols  cotton,  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Georgia, 
which  will  produce  13,000  lbs, 
pfer  icrc.  "  Coo  good  to  be 
trur 


It  is  said   by   the  Amei 
\-im  ;    that  kt  roots   ipa/j 


Tobacco  grows  luxuriantly  in 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  which  is 
in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude 
with  South  Greenland. 


A  FENCE  around  a  farm  of  160" 
occupies  20  acres  of  land.! 


We  have  been   using   in  our 
family,  a  McDowd  &  Baechtill 


-pt  by  selecting  a  dry  spot,  Patent  Family  Hominy  Mill.    Tt 

i  pit  ^    or  '  lvrrtiscn.rnt 

mnl  6  feet  wide,  then  pack   the  claim 


A  i  i  lT  of  gum  copal  varnish 
Applied  to  the  soles  of  boots,  and 
ated  as  it  dries,  until  the 
pores  are  filled,-  will  make  them 
water  proof,  and  make  tl 
last  i  a  long  as   they  oruT- 

narilv  would  do. 


Some  of  the  freedmen,  in  this 
whereabouts,  are  the  best  farm- 
ers we  have.  Some  of  them 
"  raised"  six  or  seven  bushels  of 
corn,  on  our  farm,  on  a  email 
plat  of  ground  during  a  few 
hours  of  a  single  night.  Not 
a  horse  was  used — not  a  plow — 
no  new-fangled  Yankee  machine 
— only  a  hamper  basket.  Seve- 
ral bushels  of  peas  were  raised 
on  the  same  night.  Extraordi- 
nary fanning  that ! 


Out  of  the  1,285,000,900  on 
the  globe  700,C  00,000  use  cot- 
ton for  apparel  exclusively,  and 
all  but  70,00(3,000  wear  it  more 
or  less. 


The  Jujube  bears    fruit   and 
the  Almond  (sometimes)  ii 
latitude  of  Augusta . 


U3 

ftp  is  doing  much  in  the 
way  of  renovating  our  old  worn 
out  lands-  Every  old  field  is 
being  over  run  with  a  species  of 
wild  clover,  supposed  originally 
to  have  come  from  J  apan  and  is 
called  by  some  "  Japan  Clover.* 
It  spreads  with  enormous  rapid- 
ity, each  plant  throwing  out 
hundreds  of  runners.  It  made 
its  appearance  in  this  sectionjun- 
ly  some  five  or  six  years  ago, 
and  it  has  already  claimed  the 
old  fields  for  its  Jown,  Cattle 
eat  it  with  avidity,  horses  are 
fond  of  it,  while  a  better  pasture 
for  sheep  can  scarcely  be  found* 


Oil  is  now  being  largely  made 
of  sassafrass.  Planters  in  Va. 
are  n  w  busily  engaged  in  gath- 
ering it 


It  is'  said  that  the  department 
at  Washington  has  received  the 
news  of  the  existence  of  a  silk 
plant  in  Peru,  and  of  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  hnest  uses.  It  is  a 
shrub  of  three  or  four  feet  high, 
and  bearing  a  great  number  of 
pods  enclosing  the  raw  silk, 
which  is  said  to  be  finer  and 
better    than    the   cocoon  of  t)»p 
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silk  worm.  Its  stalk  moreover 
produces  a  long  and  shining  fi- 
bre, exceeding  in  strength  and 
beauty  the  most  handsome  linen 
thread,  The  plant  is  a  perenni- 
al, and  its  seeds  are  easily  sepa- 
rated from*  the  stalk. 

Rural  American. 


There  was  more  truth  than 
poetry  in  the  remark  of  Sut 
Lovingood,  when  speaking  of 
the  great  increase  of  cotton  cul- 
ture in  India;  "*Th,em  fellers 
is  got  us  on  the  cotton  question, 
lessen  we  can  get  a  branch  of 
the  freedmen's  buro  started  in 
thar  seckshurn.  Hit's  all  the 
salvashun  at  this  stage  of  the 
game,  and  the  only  way  is  to 
choke  em  off,  and  spile  the  com- 
petishun." 


What  a  comment  on  most  of 
our  southern  planters  is  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  from  the  Mary- 
land Farmer. 

"  On  most  soils  two  horses 
cannot  plow  deep  enough ;  to 
use  four  horses  is  inconvenient, 
tod  requires  an  extra  driver. — 
Harness  three  horses  abreast, 
and  you  have  the  best  plow 
♦earn 


tfcfi  far  %  Poi% 

-  ...   a 

Farm  Work. 

Corn — That  which  is  not  al- 
ready gathered  should  be  left 
in  the  field  no  longer,  as  rogues 
are  thick  as  blackberries.  Corn 
put  up  in  the  slip-shuck  is  best 
for  bread,  as  it  excludes  the  we- 
vil. 

Cotton.— This  is  the  last 
month  in  which  we  can  reason- 
ably look  for  fine  weather  for 
securing  this  crop,  therefore  it 
should  be  picked  clean  as  fast 
as  it  opens.  Bad  weather  re- 
tards the  gathering,  and  moreo- 
ver injures  the  staple.  It  will 
soon  be  time  to  think  about  the 
next  year's  crop.  The  great 
fault  with  us  has  been  planting 
cotton  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  staple.  Let  this  not  be  so 
next  year,  but  remember  that  o- 
ther  commodities  are  requisite 
on  a  plantation.  Qt3T  Be  sure 
to  obtain  the  best  and  most  pro- 
lific seed. 

The  plantation  stock  should 
now  receive  attention  Provide 
good  shelters,  and  it  will  be  far 
less  expensive  to  bring  them  in 
a  good  plight  through  the  win- 
ter, and  the  manure  can,  be 
saved  in  the  best  possible  condi- 


tiou.  Log  shelters,  well  built, 
and  chinked,  and  covered  with 
split  boards  will  more  than  pay 
for  themselves  'the  first  year,  if 
the  object  be  to  make  stock  com- 
fortable in  the  cheapest  manner 
that  can  be^discovered. 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to 
start  your  manure  pile.  Every 
thing  that  has  once  formed  a 
part  of  a  vegetable  or  animal, 
and  is  subject  to  decomposition 
will  form  plant  food.  Leaves , 
bones,  ashes,  suds,  offal  from 
slaughtered  animals,  houseslops 
all  should  be  added  to  this  pile. 
Nothing  6hould  be  lost — a  little 
extra  trouble  will  repay  a  hun- 
dred fold. 


Orchard  Work. 

Plant  Orchards  of  the  finest 
Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Figs, 
&c.,&c,  and  Vineyards  of  such 
hardy  Grapes  as  will  not  rot  or 
mildew.  We  have  the  finest  cli- 
mate for  fruit  and  wine,  and  the 
time  is 'approaching,,  when  our 
poor  hill  sides,  unfit  for  either 
corn  or  cotton,  shall  be  covered 
with  most  profitable  vineyards 
and  orchards.  Why,  rear! 
the  people  of  Europe  could  only 
be  made  .  sensible  of  the  advan  • 
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tages  of  the  states  of  the  South, 
for  the  growth  of  the  Grape,  and 
wine  making,  ou:  now  neglect- 
ed old  fields  would  go  up  one  or 
two  hundred  percent  at  once. — 
Let  the  present  owners  of 
the  soil  be  wise,  and  avail  them 
selves  of  all  their  resources. — 
And  let  no  one  say  that  we  are 
over  enthusiastic  in  the  matter, 
or  that  if  so  many  people  go  to 
fruit-raising  and  wine-making, 
the  business  will  be  over  done, 
for  of  this  there  is  not  the  least 
danger.  The  demand  for  the 
fruit,  and  good,  pure  wine  can 
not  possibly  be  supplied  in  the 
next  fifty  years — the  prices  of 
all  agricultural  and  hoi ti cultu- 
ral productions  are  now  three 
or  four  times  as  high  as  they 
were  twenty  years  ago ;  and 
will  continue  to  increase,  so  long 
as  our  population  increases  fast- 
er than  our  food  crops. 

S.  Cultivator . 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Early  I  )nions,  Aspara. 

gus,  English  Broad  Bsanfl  Spin- 
ach, Lettuce,  Parsley,  and  Rad- 
ishes may  still  be  sown,  which 
if  not  done  at  once,  should  be 
delayed  until    February.     Cab- 
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bages  should  be  taken  up,  and 
planted  close  together  with  some 
shelter  to  their  South.  They 
cannot  be  injured  by  frost  unless 
the  sun  strikes  them  when  fro- 
zen. Cover  them  with  planks 
or  pine  limbs,  to  protect  them 
form  the  sun.  Ibid, 


(Rtttowl  <%i 


The  Dominique, 


'  i .thy  Raising   is   daily  in- 

Ltig  iu  importance.     Here 

touch    attention    has  been  paid 

to  this  subject,  though  but  l'ttlc 

improvement     of   the 

pt  by  a  few  poultry- 

scattered     here    and 

\*  •  pr< 


trait  of  one  of  a  very  fine  kind 
of  domestic  fowls,  bred  and 
owned  by  N.  P.  Boyer  &  Co., 
Gum  Tree,  Chester  Co,,  Pa., 
who  may  be  so  addressed  by  any 
one^desiring  to  obtain]this  breed, 
This  Dominique  Cock,  is  cer- 
tainly a  more  noble  fowl  than 
the  degenerated  varieties  which 
commonly  bear  that  name.  It 
is  a  beautiful  ornament  to  the 
poultry  yard,  and  quite  an  acqui- 
sition to  the  poujtry  dealer. 


QtSir  We  take  this  method 
of  requesting  our  subscribers 
who  have  not  settled  "that  little 
bill  to  please  do  so  this  week, 
as  several  bills  which  we  owe 
will  then  become  due,  which  we 
desire  to  settle  without  fail  at 
that  time.    , 


What  has  become  of  the  Ag- 
riculturists of  South  Carolina. 
Where  are  our  Farms  ?  Every 
district  formerllv  loaded  its  wel 
conducted  Agricultural  Society. 
We  are  conti  nually  hearing  from 
North  Carolina  and-  Virginia, 
but  as  yet,  none  from  this  noble 
old  State.  "The  rami  &  (tar- 
pon \on  fanners  of 
( laroiina    to    t^ake 
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of  returning  life 
or  else  the  State  must  be  draped, 
in  Poleinn  mourning,  as  dead, — 
slain  in  battle — trampled  under 

the 'enemies  foot — u1  rush- 

ed in  spirit,  and  no  longer  Ani- 
pais,  opibusque  parat 


Xittnim  Notices. 


A  New  Volume 

A  new  Volume  will  be  com- 
menced with  the  January  num- 
ber. Subscribe  now,  and  you 
will  receive  the  Xov.  and  Dec. 
number"'  gratis. 


Any  who  desire  to  take  the 
Farm  &  Garden,  and  have  not 
the  funds  to  spare,  can  receive 
H  free  if  they  obtain  four  new 
subperibers  for  us,  and  forward 
us  the  cash— $4,00.      . 


■  October  has  been  very  favor- 
able to  the  ingathering  of  the 
crops.  The  weather  has  been 
settled,  with  slight  exception. 
Much  sickness  has  prevailed  o- 
ver  the  entire  State,  materially 
interfering  with  crop  gathering. 


h  »tices  of  Hooks    have  been 
unavoidably  omitted. 


Cntalt  irues,  At. 

THl  '"I >1<   Clia 

toner    Zaiiung,*'    (German),    JnOi   A 
oer,  Bditof  ;  num. 

[.  En-knur         #     ..  P  ll      . 

From  A.  P.  Routt  &  Co.,  Catalogue 
of  Agricultural  implements  for  said  by 

lljem.     Liberty  Mills,  Orange  Co.,  Va. 

From  P.  J.    Berckmanp,   Augusta, 
Descriptive  Catalogue  6f    Fruit 
and  Ornamental  trees,  for    ale  at  Frnit- 
land  Nurseries.     L867-  1868. 

Fuom  J,  Knox.  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  De- 
scriptive Catal  null  fruits, 
sale  in  Fall  ofl867.     Also,  Strawberry 
Catalogue  for  Fall*  of  IB 

Mfo  Catalogue  of  ImportcHIolland 
bulbs  and  flower  roots. 

Ellwanger     &    Barry's    descriptive 
Catalogue  of  fruits.  No.  1.    Roohi 
N.  V. 

An  abridged  manual  of  Grape  and 
Small  fruit   culture  and   annual    Cata- 
logue of  Grape,  Strawberry,  (tasberry, 
ther  small  frail  le  by  J.  H 

aona's   Horn.-   Nm- 
White  Hon  .  Camden  Co,  N,J. 

y  good,] 

Circular  ofW.  H.Stewart  &  Co's 
L's,   K  chmond,  Va.,    a 
A.  William-,  publishers,  Boston. 

We  thank  the  obliging  proprietors  of 
'American  Farmer,."  Baltimore, 
:or  back  numbers. 

FBOXJno.  >,  Collins,  Morristown, 
N.  J.  Descriptive  and  j  riced  Catalogue 
of  plant*  grown  and  for  sale  at  Pleas- 
ant Valley  Small  fruit  farm, 
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From  C.  E.  &  J.  S,  Fritts,  Atlantic 
Small  fruit  Nurseries,  Ellwood,  N,  Jc, 
Price  list  for  1867. 


port,  N.  Y.,  Price  list  of  Hardy  Grape 
Vines. 


to  us  from  Chicago,  111.  It  is  a 
boys  and  girls  monthly  and  has 
-attained  what  it  deserves,  a  very 
From  J.  H.  Babcock  &  Co.,  Lock- 1  *arge  circulation.  It  is  publish- 
ed at  the  low  rate  of  $1,00  a 
year.  Let  every  parent  who 
Leads  this  be  sure  to  send  ten 
cents  for  a  specimen  copy. 


Exchanges,  &c> 

Maple  Leaves,  an  old  and 
useful  monthly  of  sixteen  pages 
well  illustrated,  published  for 
only  50  cents  a  year.  It  is 
worth  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  price  of  ^subscription  "multi- 
plied upon  itself. 

The  Presbyterian  Index.  In 
noticing  our  Religiou  s  exchan- 
ges, we  mention  three  that  we 
like.  We  have  found  an- 
other. The  Presbyterian  Index 
published  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  at 
$5.00.  a  year  ($3,00  to  Clergy- 
men,) is  a^  handsomely  printed 
newspaper.  It  is  ably  edited  by 
Dr.  J  no.  1L  Hice,  and  we  trust 
will  receive  the  patronage  it 
merits.  To  our  ministers  it.  af- 
fords a  good  means  of  making 
acquaintance  with  that  part  of 
the  Chun  h. 

The  Little  Corporal,  fighting 

&g,  and  for  the  true, 

I.  the  beautiful/1  cpmea 


Demorest's  Magazine  for  Nov- 
ember is  full  to  overflowing  with 
beauties. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  is 
now  as  ever* earnestly  defending 
the  true  interests  of  man. 

The  Student  &  Schoolmate^, 
Boston,  Mass,  is  our  choice  a- 
mong  the  juvenile  publications 
of  the  day.  It  is  certainly  the 
best  Youths  periodical  on  the 
list,  and  though  published  in 
Boston  it  can  nevertheless  be 
commended  to  Southern  parents 
as  free  from  those  features  of 
Northern  journalism,-  so  objec- 
tionable to  Southern  readers. 
We  have  not  read  in  it  a  single 
sentence  that  is  an  insult  to  the 
South.  Can  the  Editor  furnish 
us  with  the  Feb  and  March 
numbers.  We  have  never  re" 
numbers  :md  would 
Ake  to  keep  our  tiles  unbroken. 


The  Charleston  Dailj  N 
Hiordan,  Dawson,  &  Co.,  pub- 
lishers. Thb  daily  is 
so  well  known  here,  and  through 
out  tli'  rhat  it  is  hardly 
nee  ro  commend  it- 
It  is  certainly^  one  of  the  best 
conducted  dailies  ori  this  side"  of 
the  Potomac,  and  is  a  first  class 
family  newspaper.  It  ir  ahead 
of  the  vast  majority  of  Northern 
Dailies.  We  admire  it  for  its 
moral  tone,  and  the  high  J  stand 
it  takes  in  everything.  There 
is  '  nothing  clap- trap  about  it — 
nothing  to  shock  the  most  fas- 
tidious. 

The  Columbia  Daily  Chroni- 
cle, $8,  per  annum,  is  [a 
claimant  topublic favor,  and  de- 
serves a  share  of  patronage. 
Our  up-country  readers  will  find 
it  specially  valuable  on  account 
of  its  carefully  prepared  Market 
reports,  which  embrace  every 
variety  of  articles  offered  ^usually 
for  sale.  We  wish  the  Chron- 
icle much  success. 

The     Christian    Observer   & 
Presbyterian  Witness,  Richmond 
Va..  is  one  of  the  best  Presbyte- 
rian   papers    published  by  that 
Church.      We  see  also  the  Sou- 
i-i  I  t  i  i    re- 


m 

ally -we  arc  at  a  loss  to  say  which 
tmire  most.  The  Southern 
is  always  deep  and  instriK 
the  Observer  is  always  clear 
and  beautiful,  and  the  Centra 
is  always  rich  and  full.  We 
could  not  do  withotit  either  and 
we  do  not  see  how  any  church 
can.  We  reccommed  our  read- 
ers to  take  all  three.  What  is 
$9,  a  year  to  give  for  a  fri- week- 
ly religious  paper.  You  pay 
more  for  your  daily,  and  do  not 
get  in  it  half  as  much  reading 
matter. 

The  Greenville  Mountaineer, 
G.  E.  Elford  publisher,  at  §1,50 
per  annum .  This  we  believe  is 
the  cheapest  newspaper  in  the 
State,  and  one  of  the  best. 

The  Southern  Boys'  &  Girls' 
monthly  comes  regularly  to  this 
office. '  We  cordially  commend 
it  to  our  }oung  readers  as  the 
very  thing  for  them. 

Plant  Trees — Sound  it  abroad 
through  every  town  and  vill 
— Plant  trees,  beautiful  shade- 
trees,  along  every  avenue,  down 
every  street.  A  little  time,  la- 
bor and  taste  expended  in  this 
direction  will  bring  down  praise 
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even  from  posterity,  .upon  the 
heads  of  the  happy  possessors 
of  a  little  tree  planting   energy. 


Thirteen  Months  in  a  Year. 

The  American  Agriculturist 
for  this  month  has  reached  us, 
and  as  usual  is  full  of  good  things 
The  present  number  dates  from 
its  new  quarters,  245  Broadway 
N.  Y.,  and  in  addition  to  its  ma* 
ny  ether  beautiful  engravings,  it 
coutains  a  full-page  picture  of 
its  new  at  ode — front  view.- — 
the  increased  business  •  of  the 
Agriculturist  requires  new  part- 
ners and  an  enlarged  working 
force,  aadnowits  necessities  de- 
mands more  room.  In  the  de- 
scription of  the  store  now  occu. 
pied,  we  are  told  that  it  is  hve 
stories  high,  a  front  of  25  feet 
in  Broadway,  a  depth  of  1 14  L2 
feet,  with  an  L  projection,  which 
gives  a  wide  entrance  on  Murry 
st.,  wilh  a  spacious  basement  ex- 
tending under  the  whole.  The 
front  portion  of  the  main  floor 
is  occupied  as  a  eales  room  for 
agricultural  aud  horticultural 
books.  Further  to  the  rear  are 
rabscription,  and  other  busi- 
desks,  while  the  basement 
is  devoted  to  the  important  art 
of  folding  and  mailing  tha  paper. 
The  printers   room,    rngravn  < 


room,  and  editor's  sanctum  arc- 
on  the  upper  floor. 

The  cost  of  the  American  Ag- 
riculurist  is  but  $1,  per  annum, 
in  advance,  or  four  copies  for 
five  dollars.  It  contains  32  to 
40  large  quarto  pages,  and  is 
beautifully  illustrated,  The 
publishers,  offer  the  December 
Number  free  of  charge  to  all  who 
are  new  subscribers  for  1868, 
vol.  27,  if  they  send  in  their 
subscriptions  this  month.  It 
will  be  the  best  kind  of  an  in- 
vestment. Subscriptions  shonld 
be  sent  to  the  publishers, 

ORANGE*,  JUDJ),  &  Co. 
245  Broadway,  N.  Y,  City. 


Books. 

From   1).    Appleton   &    Co.  , 

New  York. 

Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  Comprehen- 
sive Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
Part  VII.  and  VIII.  This  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  Dictionary 
vYill  be  complete  in  about  22 
numbers  of  48  pp.  making  a  to- 
tal of  over  a  thousand  pages.  It 
is  to  be  illustrated  with  five  hun- 
dreds maps  and  engravings,  and 
these  according  to  our  judge- 
ment are  very  fiue.  Each  No- 
te plsced  at  the  nominal  value 
of  SO  cents: — each  Bible-lover 
should  have  it.  V  is  useful  to 
the  common  student,  and  is  val- 
uable to  the  preacher. 


PAKIR.A 


VOL.  I.         CLINTON.  S.  C.    PECBMtOSR,  18G7. 
Published  <font!iTy  fry'  J.  h.  Jae ol?s  »COm  at  1,00  Per  Aiuimn. 


Golden  Crested  Poland  Fowls. 

THIS  beautiful  variety  of  fowls  is  very  highly  commended  for 
its  good  qualities.  It  is  a  decided  addition  to  the  poultfy- 
yard,  its  gilded  plumage  attracting  the  attention  of  the  poul- 
try fancier.  Originally  from  IVuihJ,  it  is  srid  to  possess  great 
hardines?,  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  good  -breeder.  This  stock  ft  br*d 
and  owned  by  N.  P.  Boyer,  of  Gum  Tree,  Chester  Co,  Pa.,  wbo 
bestows  great  care  in  the  .raising  "k,  and  poultry,     lie  may 

be  addressed  by,  those  desiring  tlr  cT  and  they  will 

receive   by  return  express  thp  forms,  whuh  are  warranted  to  be 
deth  rrcd   in  tfood  'order, 
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CommmiiratioHs. 


(From  our  Machine  Poti.) 

DECEMBES. 

Christmas  cheer,  and  Winter's  snow, 
And  hearths  with  blazing  fires  aglow. 

Rest  from  month.-  of  wear}*  toil, 
Spent  in  improvement  of  the  soil. 

Wood  hauled  up,  and  Stored  away,— 
Rich  garners  tor  a  rainy  day. 

"\.  - 
Butter,  honey,  com,  and  wine,    •  „ 
Gifts  of  the  dairy,  farm,  and  vine. 

t^Tould  yx>\\  double  "W interns  cheer?— 
I'he  "Farm  &  Garden"  take  next  yccv. 


(FOR    TUJi    FARM    AND    GARDEN.) 

Farm  Notes  From  a  Scribbler- 

|  PROPOSE  Messrs.  Editors, 
■  to  give  you  each  month,  my 
^  views  and  ideas  on  various 
subjects  that  happen  to  arrest 
my  roving  attention,  uot  that  my 
thoughts  arc  pa^  valua- 

ble, birfjpossibly  they  may  serve 
to  suggest  theme's  to  others  whu 
are- bc-tter  prepared  to  write,  on 
the*principle,  *  that  a' fool  may 
ask4  questions'  &c. 

The  month  has  arrived  for  con 
tracting  'with    hirelings   for  an 
other  year.  \  During    the  past 
season,  most  of  u^    worked   on 


one.  .,  4his  is  not  hireing 

laborers,  it  is  renting  land,  and 
of  all  poor  policies,  renting  land 
is  one  of  the   poorest.     Why'? 
Because  the  laborer  cares  noth* 
ing  for  the  land,  but  to  get   as 
much  as  possible  out  of  it,  for 
the  least  care  that  is  given  to  the 
land.     He  is  never   frightened 
at  gullies  forming,  fencies  wast- 
ing, orchards  going  to  ruin,  or 
the  land  becoming  poorer.  They 
aie  not  his— he  only  rents  them. 
Rented  land  makes  poor  prop- 
erty for  the   land  holder,    and 
poor  farmers  of  the  tenants.  As 
we  worked   last  year,  we  piled 
Pelion  on  Ossa  in  the  wrong  way 
for  we  hired  uot  only  land,  but 
horses,  wagons,   gears,    and  al- 
most everything  else.     And    I 


ask  ,What  has  been  the  conse- 
quence \  Has  it  not  been  an  un- 
usual mortality  among  horses* 
a  large  waste,  and  breakage  in 
tools^  Hire  for  wages,  and  al- 
right kind  of  labor- 
er j  white  men  if  possible,  and 
go  to  work  to  improve  your 
soilB. 

* 4  Well,  what  shall  we  next 
do.  This  years  farming  has 
put  us  in  debt,  for  Cotton  has 
not  paid  us."     Very   likely,  but 


'hares— a  Very  good  pi       for  no  do  not  lay  all  the  blame  on  cot- 
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ton.  Cotton  at  10  cents  a  p 
will  pay  vsry  well  on  land  that 
produces  a  bale  to  the  acre,  and 
almost  anv  land  can  be  made  to 
do  that.  We  only  need  a  little 
more  determination,  a  little  less 
laziness,  and  a  little  better  un 
derstanding  about  farming. — 
Half  of  our  farmers  have  not  a 
sufficient  education — I  mean  an 
Agricultural  education  to  be  far 
mers,  and  yet  when  this  glorious 
little  school  in  the  shape  of  an 
Agricultural  Paper  is  offered  to 
them  for  only  $1,00  a  year,  they 
"  Can't  afford  it,"  but  can  afford 
to  loose  several  hundred  times 
that  sum,  fer  the  lack  of  it. 

"  What  shall  we  do  T     Why! 
do  this.     Go  home,   instead  of 
loitering  around  the  bar  rooms  I 
Roll  up  your  sleeves,  and  go  to 
work  yourselves.      How  much  , 
land  do  you  own  ?    250  acres  ?  • 
Well  cut  )our  farm  down  to  50, 
and  sell  the  ballance,  or  rent  it  \ 
out  to  men  who   will  find  their 
own  horses  arid   tools.      Then 
take  up  all  your  extra  stock  and ; 
wagons,  &c.,  and   sell    them  to^ 
pay  off  every  debt  you  can.   Go  1 
home  then  again,  and  you  and 1 
your  sons  go  to  work  :  don't  en- 
gage a  single  freedman,  but   go 
to  work  yourselves,    before  sun 
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up,  and  till  after  bud  down — 
take  an  agricultural  paper — d6 
what  you  can  for  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion, and  never  raise  your  hand 
to  do  aught  but  holy  work  on 
■  the  Sabbath.  Next  year  you 
|  frill  piobably  rind  yourself  a  hun- 
dred per  cent  better  off  than  you 
are  to-day. 

Most  of  us  are  bothered  about 
what  to  plant  next-year,  I  ad- 
vise that  vfe  plant  a  good  deal 
of  manufactured  and  stable  ma- 
nure, that  we  plant  a  good  ten 
inches  of  plow,  that  we  water 
farm  with  perspiration,  f»nd 
fatten  it  with  elbow  grease,  that 
we  seed  it  down  with  corn  and 
wheat,  clover  andlucern,  barley 
and  oats,  potatoes  and  peas, 
pumpkins  and  sorghum.  That 
our  gardens  be  gardens  of  Eden, 
and  that  by  way  of  experiment, 
to  see  whether  it  will  pay,  we 
plant  a  small  patch  with  Cotton- 
seed. 

Friend  W.  B.  B.  argues  that 
we  have  to  plant  cotton  to  make 
corn,  because  the  cotton-seed  is 
needed  to  regenerate  the  land. 
Father  expensive  manure  say  I. 
I  advise  him  to  try  compost 
heap6,  as  it  requires  neither  a 
plow  nor  scraper,  hoe  nor  bas- 
ket, gin  nor  screw  to  make  them; 
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only  k  gQ^i    stoUt  arm,   and  a|  thatw  ere-  offered  and  urged  up  - 


good   supply  of  rake.     Leave 
are    abundant,   and  the  stable 


on 'him,  he  would  certainly  have 
met    with    another  loss.     The 


be   so   many  of  us   up 
thighs  in  debt. 

These  are  random  thoughts 
merely  Mr.  Editor,  and  may  be 
wont  hurt  any  body. 

(FOR  THE  FAUM  AND  GAfidEN,) 

On  the  Treatment  of  Horses. 

ESSKS.  EDITORS, 


u 


and  lots  will  socn  convert  themj*«niedy  which  he  used  with  suc- 
into  excellent  manure.  Hard  I  cess  was  the  foil  owing;  A  table 
work  of  course,  for  if  making  a  |  spoon  full  of  (cooking)  soda  m 
living  were  easy,  there  wouldn't  a  tumblerful!  of  camphorated 
—  to  our  spirits;  diluted  with  a  pint  of 
milk-mann  water.  With  this, 
the  horse  was  drenched ;  ami  al- 
though he  seemed  to  be  rapidly 
nearing  jhis  end,  in  half  an  hour 
he  was  relieved.  These  quanti- 
ties, Messrs.  Editors,  may  seem 
to  some  too  large,  although  they 
are  correct.  If  desirable,  the 
e  may  be  reduced  on 
Many  horses  are  killed  :  and  repeated  in  a  half-hour  if 
by    unwisely    directed  at-  the  result  be  uns  Oftyi 

teiftBfe  to  cure  them  when  they  :      Iamtokl  by    an  experienced 
nrr-    $\<-k.     The    writer  of  this  planter  that  he  always  uses  this 
I hree  most  valuable  an-  j  remedy  and  has  never  known  it. 
Is   by  the  ignorance  of  those  •  to  fail. 

ni(>itook  to    cure    them.    The  planter  referred  to  a!  > 

v  had  the  Colic;  they  had  a  horse  to   step   on   a  nail 

•   rally    loctored  to  &  rojecting  point  upwards  from 

i  'i     t  bote4  which  ran  into  the  foot 

hadtenbhingwitht  "d wounoed  it  .ly.  The, 

tnded  to  increase  rather  if  opt  was   doctored    in    various 

thanalla^iK-li.<^< '•  -  ways    for     thr^c   weeks     with- 

lyb-.d  an  other  fuvnr.tr  utbencfil;  but 

ffiftffing  -h  reason  to  heliei  .i     d^th 

that  special  to  the  li  W»M  **»<     ^  this  juncture 

that     animal— tin-    Colic:     and   be  accidentally  mctv 
had  ho  yielded  to  the    nine  list  such. 

and    discordant    prescriptions  j  cases,  which  appeared  to  him  to 
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be  promising,  The  prescription 
is,  Bruise  a  quantity  of  Peach 
leaves,  and  apply  them  to  the 
wound  ;  repeat  the  application 
when  it  dries.  He  tried  it ;  did 
nothing  else,  but  in  two  weeks 
the  horse  was  walking  with  ease; 
he  got  entirely  well  in  a  short 
time.  This  recipe  deserves  'o 
be  reprinted.  As  the  Prtiasic 
acid  in  the  Peach  leaf  is  proba- 
bly the  curative  agent,  poosibly 
the  bruised  leaf  of  the  evergreen, 
the  Mock  Orange,  or  Olive- 
tree,  which  contains  prussic 
acid  more  largely,  might  be  used 
with  success  in  the  Winter, 
when  the  peach  leaf  h  not  to  be 
had.  The  leaf  of  the  peach,  has 
been  used  in  this  neighbourhood 
with  equal  success,  on  the  foot 
of  a  negro  boy,  similarly  woun- 
ded, and  by  which  he  »vas  threat. 
ened  with  Lock-jaw.  The  boy 
was  at  once  relieved.        F.  J. 


«h4»4 

(for  the  farm   AND   GARDES.) 
The  Tool-house. 

•^aVERY   farmer  •  *  have 

ft*  j.  tool-house.     It  hhQuld  b^ 
r^*';iti  ;eceptac!e  nt' everything 
>ie  werks  w;lh.      ll.-Nor- 
r-.ern   farmers    understand    the 
value  of  such  an  institution,  but 
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we  of  the  South,  dignified  by 
the  title  of  planters,  have  set  so 
much  value  upon  the  negro  ^tha^ 
we  could  not  apply  our  exten- 
sive intellects  to  the  little  work 
of  taking  care  of  hoes,  rakes,  ft- 
As  we  are  all  changing  to  farm- 
ers, decending  from  our  stilts, 
and  beginning  to  hold  the  plow, 
ourselves,  as  good  farmers  ought 
to  do,  we  should  study  this 
little  department  oi  house-hold 
economy. 

Every  fanner  ought  to  have  a 
tool-house.      At   one   end  well 
lighted,  should  be  a  work-bench 
— on  nails  and  pegs  above  it,  he 
can  hang  his  saws,    adzes,  gim- 
lets,   chisels,  screw-drivers  &c, 
with  boxesjfor  nails,  screws,  and 
the  like.     To  the  left,  hung  al- 
90   agaiust   the  wall,  he    has  a 
place  for  his  hoes,  shovels,  rakes 
spades    scythe-blades,    cradles, 
et  id  orane  genus.    To  the  right 
is     a   good  place  for  his  gears, 
and  saddles.     He   should  have 
shelves  on    which   to  lay  away, 
wnmned  up  when  not  in  use,  his 
scytheblade,  saussage -cutter,  &c. 
He  should  hav^  drawers  for  nee- 
' dies,  thread     &c.    for  patching 
ess.     Hi*  food-cutter,  corn- 
ier,  cider-pn>s,   and    other 

<rrn  machinen     should    h;<v£  a 


^ L-M.    .1'-       .i.         J-JI"    ,     «*   ' 

place  assigned  them.  So  should 
his  plow-shares  have  a  separate 
na},l  and  his  plow-stocks  a 
special  place.  And  he  should 
then  renieniber  the  latter  part 
of  the  sentence,  "  A  place  for 
everything,  flgir  anp  every- 
thing IN  ITS  PLACE." 

Winter  is  on  you,  farmer, 
what  say  you  to  putting  up  such 
a  house  forthwith? 


a 
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(FOR  THE  FARM  AND  GAPJDENt) 

The  gmpire  Shingle  Machine 

•THOUGH  professedly  we 
are  devoted. solely  to  Agri- 
culture and  Horticulture, 
yet  we  are  also  "devoted  to  the 
improvement  o  f  the  sunny 
South,"  we  feel  at  liberty,  when 
ever  a  machine  of  value  presents 
.it  self,  to  recommend  it  to  our 
headers.  Among  such  machines 
is  the  one,  of  which  a  full-page 
cut    is    seen  on  the  ncjJ.  uagja* 

1st.  It  cuts  shingles,  staves, 
and  box  stuff  with  equal  facility 
and  equal  to  those  made  by u  the 
hand. 

From  the  [[same  blocks  which 
will  paw  ?(\000  this  machine 
will  cut  ;jo;ooo. 

2nd.  All  kindR  pi  timber,  be 
it  olfljir    or   knot'  ^ht  or 


cross-grained,  hard  or  soft,  can 
be  cut  almost  as   smooth   as  jf 
planed   by    hand,    samples    of 
which  can  b$  seen  at  the  office 
of  the  Company . 

3rd.  It  is  adjusted  to  steam* 
horse  power,  or  water-power' 
before  leaving  the  factory.  A 
single  horse-power  will  drive  it, 
a  workman  of  ordinary  capacity 
can  manage  it :  there  being  no 
'complex  machinery  about  it, 
It  is  made  entirely  of  iron,  occut 
pying  a  space  of  3  squair  feet, 
and  weighing  1,000  pounds. — 
Price,  $500,  to$60C,00. 

For  further    particulars    ad- 
dress,  Empire   Shingle  M.  Co 
141  Broadway,  N.Y. 


(FOR  THE  FARM  AND  GARDEN.) 

Lister's  Superphosphate, 

ESSRS.  EDITORS, 

Messrs,    Lister   Bros 
have    appointed   me  their 
J  sole  agent  for  S.  C.    I  have  now 
!  on  hand  some  20  tons  of  Fresh 
Bone   superphosphote,   and  20 
•  tons  of  bone  meal,  at  $65.  per 
i    for   the  first,   and  $55,  for 
the  latter,   cash   or    satisfactory 
ptances,  with  interest  added 
six  months . 

I  think  that  1  can  najr  that  the 


Tbc  Empire  Shtwrle  Machine. 
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Listers  are  as  respectable  manu- 
facturers of  Fertilizers  as  have 
ever  sent  such  goods  to  the 
South,  and  I  warrant  what  I  of- 
fer to  my  countrymen  as  genu- 
ine. 

I  have  been  a  farmer  myself, 
aiid  I  think  I  know  what,  the 
spil  in  Carolina  wants,  and  I 
have  the  very  thing  in  Listers' 
Super  Phosphate. 

I  used  Bone  Dust  with  won- 
derful success  en  my  plantation 
in  Beaufort  Dt.  in  1862,  before 
I  was  broken  up  by  the  Yan- 
kees. 

We  have  to  change  our  sys- 
tem of  cultivation  in  the  South, 
and  if  ever  we  expect  to  prosper 
we  must  plant  less  cotton.  I 
make  my  bread  by  selling  cot. 
on,  but  my  opinion  is  that  we 
ought  to  grow  less,  and  do  eve- 
ry thing  else.     Kespectfully, 

Wm.  M.  Lawton. 
Charleston,  S.  C.  L^ 


;„JLJ 1 . ...    -1 ,„  I 

dy,  N,  Y,,  about  eight  years  ago 
where  it  still  stands,  a  large  and 
thrifty  bush.  It  has  borne  a- 
bundant  crops  of  delicious  ber- 
ries ever  since. 


(for  thf  farm  afp  garden.) 
Davison's  Thernlesfl 
Biack  Cap  Raspberry. 

THE  hrst  plant    of  this  new 
RatM         came  up  iu  the 
glides    oil  Mrs.  Mercy   Da- 
vison,   in  the  village  of  Gov 


The  fruit  is  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  Doolittle,  and  is 
equally  large  and  abundant,  but 
is  sweeter,  and  is  froni  six  to 
eight  days  earlier.  It  is  more 
stocky  and  tree-like  in  form,  and 
does  not  require  staking  or  ty«- 
ing  up,  1o  prevent  being  blown 
about  by  the  wind. 

Originating  as  it  does,  in  lati- 
tude 42  1-2  degrees,   it  is  very 
hardy,  and  withstands] the  cold- 
est of  our  winters  without  pro* 
tection. 

And  lastly  it  is  without  a 
thorn.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  torn  clothing,  or  bleeding 
hands.  Ladies  can  walk  among 
the  hushes,  wearing  the  finest 
fabrics  with  impunity,  and  the 
most  delicate  hand  can  pluck  th# 
fruit  without  a  scratch, 


-*- 


- 
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The    Black-cap    Raspberry  is , 
a  fruit  that  does   well  on  nearly) 
all  kinds  of  soils,  with  good  cul- 
tivation.     It  cannot  bear  stand- 1 
ing  Water,  or  very  wet  ground,  j 
.it  seldom  fails  to  produce  a  crop  i 
and  in  countries    where  the  ap- 1 
pie,  and  peach  fail,  it  should  be 
cultivated    largely.      It  is  i .  iod 
also  for  fanning  and  drying. 

Black  raspbeiiie*  dried,  are 
worth  from  45  to  oi)  cents  per 
pound,  in  the  Keif  York  mar- 
ket, which  i*  more  than  is  paid 
for   nay   fo  ruit       TKi 

quarts,  dry    mi  asUte.  ,l      ,:    v 
make  a  pour.-!.      It   \\ ill  cost  ho 
•more  te  dry  tin  in.  Mm- 
marl  ieip  m  a  fresh  stalk 

1370   plants   will  i  I         icre 
•in  rows    7  ieet   apart,  arid    the 
plants  3    1-2   feet   apart    in  I  i 
rows.     The  next  year  after  si 
ting,  they  will  produce  1    quart 
to  the  bush,  ann  the    %i\\  year; 
1  1-2  to  2    quarts.      It    will    be 
seen  that  if  the  berries  net    but 
fivecents,  this  crop    wil'  pay  re- 
markably    well,    in    fact    more 
can  be  male  from  the   cultivt- 
tion  of  this  crop,  than  any  other 
usualij  rr.i    d  on  tile  farm. 
Respectfully  youis, 

Joseph  Sinton 
Angola,  N   Y 


(FOR   1111'   FARM  AND  GARDEN.) 

Transp.auflnK  Forest  Trees 

rlllS  season  of  the  year  is 
very  suitable  forlrans;  lant- 
ing  forest  trees, — in  fact,  it 
is  preferable  to  any  other.  Thfc 
sap  has  notentirely  left  the  trunk 
—enough  remains  tc  set  the 
tree  firmly  before  Spiing.  Small 
roots  will  be  formed,  and  the 
earth  ™]]  have  become  well  set- 
tled around  them. 

In  selecting  treed  for  trans 
planting,  Borne  attention  should 
afd  to  congeniality  of  soil. 
A  tree  growing  by  the  water- 
side. IrhouW  not,  when  trans- 
phu-itcd,  be  put  upon  a  Lr17 
and  a  tree  from  the  rocks  of  tho 
hill-top.  should   not  ,iuved 

tie  bottoms,  if  th(\\    Be 
damp,  ot  are  liable  to  be  flooded 
by  the  rains. 

In  all  towns  and  villages,  tree1 
planting  is  not  only  essenti 
the  beauty,  but  it  is    also  a   re 
it  to  the  health  of  the  place- 
it  protects  its  inhabitants   from 
severe  heat  of  summer,  and 
bains  in  the  miasm  i  of  the  [5es- 
tilienv.e.     Nor  ii  there  anything 
more    beautiful    than    a  hand- 
somely ornamented  village, — its 
streets  lined  with  a  rich  giowtlj 
I 
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of  Gait,  Ash,  &c. 

In  weak  villages,  where  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  War- 
dens are  too  limited  to  be  ap- 
plied to  any  such  object  as  this, 
We  would  suggest  that  much 
might  be  done  by  private  sub- 
scription, by  individual  enter- 
prise, or  even  by  holding  an  oc- 
casional fair.  Qertainly,  if  the 
man  who  makes  one  blade  of 
grass  grow  where  none  grew  be- 
fore, be  a  public  benefactor,  he 
who  plants  a  beautiful  Oak  in 
a  spot  which  was  formerly  bar. 
ren,  whose  shade  shall  refresh 
generations  yet  unborn,  deserves 
to  be  thrice  blessed.  Then  let 
our  Southern  towns  be  purified 
and  beautified  by  those  who 
Would  erect  monuments  to  their 
memory,  in  the  hearts  of  their 
fellow  men. 


How  to  Cut  Off  a  Log  of  Wood, 


gyftANY  of  our  young  men 
&m have  now  to  hr<i.  (le  the  axe 
"*\tho  formorl)  did  uoi :  for 


g«ggsis— = v: ^ 

their  benefit,  we  copy  the  fol- 
lowing from  Todd's  k>  Young 
Farmer's  Manual.'1 

This  figure  represents  a  log 
cut  off  with  an  axe.  At  A  the 
kerf  or  chip  is  badly-  shaped, 
and  at  B  it  has  a  good  shape. — 
The  rule  among  good  choppers, 
for  the  length  of  the  outside  chip 
is,  that  it  be  not  less  in  length 
than  the  diameter  of  the  log. 
Then  as  we  chip  deeper  info  the 
log,  the  cut  should  be  |'more 
square  across  it,  so  that  the  ends 
that  have  been  cut  off  will  be 
circular,  as  [at  B.  If  a  log  be 
two  feet  Jn  diameter,  commence 
a  chip  to  take  a  log  half  off,  two 
feet  long.  The  tyro  may  then 
trace  the  shape  of  the  kerf,  on 
the  bark,  with  an  axe,  until  he 
can  form  a  good  kerf  by  the  eye. 
In  cleaving  the  outside  chips, 
let  three  or  four  inches  of  the 
outside  chips  be  cut  off  square, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  a  stroke 
of  the  axe  ,>iU  (start  a  chip,  the 
end  of  which  is  squaiv.  when  it 
will  require  several  blows  to  have 
any  effect,  if  the  end  were  not 
square,  lie  who  would  be  a 
good  chopper  mustleurn  to  chop 
straight*  [and  not  too  quick,  lest 
his  strength  fail,  and  not  too 
•low,  lest    suitable    progress  \>e 


be  must  learn  1 

shape  his  kerfs  like  B  in  the  fig- 


ure. 


Prepare  Shelter  for  Stock. 

tN  the   West:"  Sth  has 

cut  the  supply  of  fodder  and 
hay  short,  and  if  the  greatest 
care  be  not  exercised,  cattle  are 
destined  to  suffer  in  many  places. 
A  little  foresight  and  labor  will 
prevent  this  in  many  cases.  It 
is  well  known  that  if*  a  cow  is 
sheltered  from  the  cold  and 
storms  of  winter,  she  will  do  well 
on  a  third  less  food  than  she 
would  require  if  she  were  ex- 
posed to  the  cold  weather.  A- 
side  from  any  considerations  of 
humanity,  which  should  alwa)s 
be  sufficient  to  induce  farmers 
to  shelter  their  stock,  and  ren- 
der them  <  comfortable,  we  urge 
the  necessity  th  house  ever) 
imal  this  winter,  thro'  econo- 
my. If  you  are  short  of  fodder, 
it  will  lengthen  it  out,  aJif  yua 
have  a  plenty  and  some  to  spare? 
it  may  prove  a  great  blessing  to 
sonici  neighbour,  who  will  pay 
you  a  good  price  for  it,  and  be 
glad  to  get  it  at  almost  any  rate. 
You  need  not  say,ihua  you  can't 
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til  your  stock.  If  it 
be  true  that  you  really  rannot, 
you  have  too  much,  and  should 
dispose  of  a  few  head  of  them. 
But  really  it  costs  very  little  la- 
bor, and  no  necessary  expense 
of  money,  to  prepare  very  com- 
.  k.  Rail 
,  snugly  piitnp,  with  clap- 
boards nailed  over  the 
and  roofed  "with  straw,  answer 
a  very  good  purpose,  if  in  a  shel- 
tered situation,  on  the  south  or 
east  side  of  a  clump  of  trees,  or 
secured  from  the  wind,  by  a  barn 
or  other  buildings. 


Saving  Cabbages. 

\  that  a  correspondent 
exchanges 
asks  for  a  good  method  of 
preserving  gl  nbbages  thro' 
the  Winter,  and  the  editor  calls 
upor.  •  for  mi jrmation. 

The  plan  we  nave  adopted  for 
a  number  of  years  is  this  : — 

Select  a  dr\  vmi-L  of  ti^e  gar- 
den— dig  trenches  deep  enough 
the  cabbage  roots  and 
stalks  up  to  the  head — into  the 
trenches  transplant  the  cabbages 
— till  in  the  dirt  carefully  up  to 
tne  heads — piant  four  shor 
poses, uvodiior;  itne  other 
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to  give  a  pitch  to  the  roof — mi* 
shinglmg  lath,  or  atrij  3  of  old 
board  from  one  post  to  anot  her 
and  another  board  half  way  up 
— lay  upon  this  a  number  of 
bean  poles,  and  upon  these 
throw  straw,  corn-fodder,  or 
bean-haulm,  protecting  also  the 
sides — and  your  cabbages  ah? 
sure  to  keep  in  good  condition 
to  May. 

Where  there  is  a  fence,  but 
two  posts  are  heeded^  that  being 
employed  as  the  apex  of  the  cov- 
er of  the  roof. 

Germantdwn  Telegraph. 


The  Time  to  Cut  Bushes. 

•REPEATED  trials  on  many 
£y  different  peice*  of  land,  and 
™^each  trial  a  complete  sue 
cess,  has  convinced  us  that  De 
cember,  the  time  we  invariably 
do  this  is  the  best  season,  at 
which  time  the  growth  for  the 
year  is  evidently  'it  an  end. 

A  peice  of  valuable  pasture" 
over  run  with  bnshei  v 
hern  many  times  cut  over  by  n 
former  owner,  to  DO  pun 
-  Liisc  cut  in  the  Sunnier  sea- 
sou,  was  bj  us  cut  dye:  in  De- 
cember, i8642,  and  to  this  time, 
k    period  of  nearly  five    yearn, 


not   a   bush  has  sprouted,  and 
the    ground,    though    moist  is 
well  stocked  down  to  grass. 
New  Hampshire  Farmer. 


Keeping  Cider  Sweet. 

ET  the  Cider  work  until  it 
has  reached  the  stcte  that 
is  most  agreeable  to  taste, 
then  add  grated  horse  radish ,  in 
the  proportion  of  a  tumbler  and 
a  half  to  the  barrel  of  Cider, 
and  shake  up  This  arrests  the 
fermentation.  After  remaining 
a  few  weeks  it  may  be  racked  off 
in  clean  casks,  and  the  air  exclu- 
ded by  closing  the  bung. — Ci- 
der preseryed  in  this  way  has  a 
pleasant  agreeable    flavor. 

Utica  Herald. 


flow  to  Get  up  a  Farmer's  flab. 

f&*E.\T*LY  every  Agricultu- 
7*wr«'d  Fkp'ei  from  a  distance 
"^  *has  a  corner  devoted  to  the 
ehcdufageitient  of  Agiicultural 
Clubs,  and  the  best  mode  of 
starting  them.  In  all  these, 
without  an  exception,  B*  far  as 
we  now  recollect,  the  blun  !er 
is  committed  in  enibracing  hi 
the  programme,  a  subject  for 
special  discussion  at  each  meet- 
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iRg.      V*  '  'his  is  a  blun-,  preside  at  the—refreshment  ta- 

der.  from  i..  that    it  looks  :  *uIe,  and  ftte   latter  to    carefully 

.      .,aiiivrsjciet>.    pick  uj>,  cull  puff;  and   prepare 
Huou  conversation 

to  meet  truincid  and  "^rammed'  |  fjr  pul  lication.      This    is   what 
to  enter  upon  me  uim  u.??i  n.   In   lU  brief,  a  Farinbj  i1  Club  should 

jmprsed  of  farmers  this  ,  be.  Germanlown  4 elejjrkpb 
toiniali.y  and  preparation  should 
be  entirely  ignored.  What  the 
farmer  desires  and  needs,  is  a 
social  gathering,  say  to  consist 
of  a  dozen  members,  three- 
fourths  of  whom  would  attend 
at  each  meeting,  to  assemble 
once  a  week  at  each  other's  hou- 
ses, to  converse,  and  interchange 
facts  in  relation  to  their  business- 
There  should  be  no  written  by- 
law-, »r  r  *s.  Of  course  there 
should  be  some  refreshments 
provided  on  those  occasions,  m 
this  will  have  quite  a  marked 
effect  in  causing  members  to  be 


(FOR   1HP  FARM  A^ND  GARDEN.) 

We  received  the  follow. ngccminuuL 
catiou  too  late  t.  be  iuserte  1  i:i  ita  pro- 
p  r  place,  but  s  it  is  nvvr  time  to  cciu- 
iuencc  preparing  lor  mauuriug  we  in. 
sert  it  here. 

ttiU  Manuring  Pay?    . 


o 


NE  of  the   Gecian    sages 


punctual!  Care,  however  should 
be  preserved  to  prevent  this 
rom  soin**  be\uud  a  ce 
moderate  limits  otheiwise,  in- 
stead of  adu'ijg  to  the  perma" 
nanc\  le  rvigh- 

hourly  g  ^,   it  wiLl  tend 

only   to  underline   and  destroy  I 

them,  and  t    thfl  numbers  prove   m,   ?Ry  ,     Wyf,  jt  pay   t()  make 
hurtful  rather   th -n    tene§^.Wurta  ri  Let  us  test    thi: 

T:  be    a  President     :_,ter   by    a  linle    calca:a.. 

and  a  Secretary,   the  former  to  A  wntei  to  ^  c0ittabuS|  (Ud  j 


has  said,    '-The  rigbl  kiud 
of   an   education     to    give 
young  men,  is  to  teach  tl  em  the 
ousiness  they  are  to  fellow."    I** 
this  ever  were  true,  it  is  particu- 
larly so  now,  in  the  present,  and 
perhaps  in  thn  future  condition 
of  our  countiv.     This  being  so, 
a  wise,  and  ™r>d  man   will  pre* 
ptre    himself  to   m°et  it.     The 
tffoggarB  will  ask  for  a  littl  more 
la  little  more  slumber, 
only. 
But  our  subject  is.  Will  man* 
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Enquirer  gives  the  fo  lowi""*, 
which  very  clearly  proves  "  the 
richer  the  lard,  the  less  the  cost 
of  production,"  or  the  more  \ye 
will  make.  He  says,  u  300  lbs. 
of  seed  cotton  per  acre,  on  500 
acres,  yields  '45,000  lbs  of  lint, 
whieh  at  $'28.15  gives  $  12,667 
— 400  lbs  per  acre  on  5f0  acres 
yields  60,000  lbs.  of  lint,  which 
at  $-21,12  givep  $12^72.-500 
lbs.  per  acre  yields  75,000  lbs., 
which  at  $16  90,  givfes  $12,675. 
-800  lbs  per  acre  yields  1  '20,000 
lbs  .lint,  which  at  $10,6,;.  f  • 
$12,672—  L.OdO  lbs.  per  acr- 
150,0£)0  lbs  lint,  which  ut  $M5 
givi.8  $12,675.-1,500  per  ;<cre, 
yields  22  V000  lbs.  lint,  which  at 
$5,63  gives  12,637. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  he  says? 
u  that  land  which  will  not  pro- 
duce over  600  lbs  per  acre,  had 
best  be  left  uncultivated,  as  it 
costs  more  maney  (labor)  to  pro. 
duce  it,  than  the  pit-sent  net 
price,  about  U  1-2  cents 'would 
warrant."  lie  goes  en  to  show 
that  we  have  a  formi  lable  rival 
in  the  East  India  cottOD -grower, 
and  he  sajs  that  cotton  can  be 
raised  in  India,  and  sold  at  eigh1 
cents  per  lb.,  while  th*  average 
cost  here,  under  present  circum- 
stances, is  over  U  cents  pei 
pound. 


aw 


Th^se    figures,  and   remarks 
are  said  to  be  given  by  an  expe- 
rienced planter,  and  1  reproduce 
them  to  show  that  cotton  cannot 
be  grown  profitably  on  poor  land- 
Land  that  will  not  produce  600 
lbs  per  acre  should  not  be  culti- 
vated in    cotton,  nor   indeed  in 
anything  else,  with  our  present 
system  of  labor.     And  now  to 
my  purpose  in  writing  this  essay. 
Every  acre  that  we  tend  should 
be  brought  up  to    this  standard 
ot fertility,  by  deep  plowing,  ma- 
muring,  and    thorough  cultiva. 
tion.     If  you  cannot   Brfng    10 
acres  per  hand  to  this  standard, 
reduce  to  8  or  even  6  acres.     It 
will  be  better  to  be    raking   up 
mould,  leaves  and  muck,  and  be 
composting  manure    h^lfofthe 
Summer   months,    and    all  the 
Winter  ones  than  to  bo  lending 
poor  land.     Su<\   says    old   Mr. 
Standstill,  ••  How  ran  we  make 
lnunne  enough  to  do   all  this?" 
Stand  out  of  the  way   sir,    and 
make  room  for  mo:e    energetic 
men.     Thousands   of  farmert  in 
other  pirts  of  the  world  do  this, 
and  the  you  ng   men  can  do  it. 
There  is  needed  but  a  little  more 
determination,  a  little  more  res* 
olute    will,  and     difficulties  vtiil 
vanish  before  them.      They   will 
be  aurpriied  ftt^their  owa  piug: 
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ress  in  the     knowledge   of  the 

art  and  science  o  f  cul- 
tivation. They  w  ill  be  surpris- 
ed and  delighted  at  the  return 
the  kind  and  genial  soil  will 
make  tp  their  \  roperly  directed 
labors.  To  sum  up  all  ;  Plant 
no  poor  land  ;  don't  hire  to  tend 
poor  land  ;  plant  1.0  more  than 
you  can  tend  well;  and  13 fc ;  Si  in: 
fa  Manure  ;  Man  cue  ALL. 
Franklin. 


Pear  Tree  Blight. 

On  this  subject  a  fruit-grower 
writes  : 

My  remedy  has  been  to  under 
drain ,  to  make  the  soil  light- 
er and  more  porous  about  the 
roots,  scrape  off  the  black  bark 
to  trat  which  is  alive,  and  wash 
the  body  repeatedly  during  the 
summer  with  caustic  soda,  ur 
strong  soapsuds,  though  caustic 
soda  is  the  best. 

Exchange. 


Antidote  For  Poison 

An  exchange  says  :  Poison  of 
any  conceivable  description,  and 

gj£3  of  potency  yyhich  has 
been  swallowed  may  be  lendered 
pjesa  by  swallowing  two  or 
three  ^ilus  of  sweet  oil* 


|ousc|oto  (fropmn. 


For  fermented  bread,  heie  is 
the  b  >s\  receipt  that  we  have  ev- 
er tried  :  Peel  and  cook  ten  po- 
tatoes, rub  them  through  a 
coarse  seive  or  colander,  add  a 
offec  cup  of  iuu,  rurn  on  the 
\  Hey  we i  :  cooked  in,  and 

as  ra  U  more  as  will  make  a 
thin  t'ltter,  when  lukewarm,  in 
with  a  pint  of  yeast,  and  set  in 
a  wui-.n  place  to  rise.  When 
well  fermented,  put  in  a  stone 
jug,  tie  tlic  cork  dawn,  an,4  put 
in  a  cool  place.  A  teicip  full 
will  make  two  large  love^. 

N.  W.  Farmer. 


ot 


In  canning  peaches,  much 
time  may  be  saved  by  ^removing 
the  cutsic  e  skin  with  ley  instead 
ot  a  knife.  Having  a  pot  of 
moderately  strong  ley,  heated 
to  boiling,  drop  the  peaches  in; 
let  them  remain  a  minute  or  two: 
dip  them  out,  and  drop  them  in 
a  tub  of  clear,  cold  water,  when 
the  skin  may  be  easily  removed 
bv  rubbing  with  the  hand*. 


Aitle  Cake. — Two  cupt  of 
»te  wed  dried  upplea,  boiled  in  2 
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cups  of  molases.  Drain  off  the 
molasses,  for  the  cake,'  from  the 
apples,  add  two  eggs,  t»vo  tea- 
spoon fulls  of  soda,  four  cups 
of  flour,  one  of  butter,  one  of 
sour  milk,  Spice  of  all  k'nds  — 
then  add  the  apple,  which  was 
draiae  1  as  above.  The  apples 
should  be  soaked  the  night  be- 
fore stewing. 


&jje  Jfarm  #  <§arkn\ 


To  make  a  nice  drop  cake  for 
breakfast,  take  half  a  pint  of 
milk,  four  eggs,  one  pound  of 
flour,  and  salt. 





»  ^  *- 


Chills,  how  to  stop  them — ■ 
Dissolve  ten  grains  of  saltpetre 
in  a  half  cr  whole  wine-glass  o» 
vVJiter,  as  soon  as  the  symptoms 
appear,  swallow  it,  then  tak^ 
means  to  cau^;  the  liver  to  per- 
form its  functions  proper!) ,  and 
the  chills  will  disappear,  so  says 
the  Richmond  Farmer. 


Ir  you  desire  to  destroy  red 
ants,  place  lard  on  a  plate,  and 
set  it  where  the  places  are  in 
fested.  As  soon  as  they  touch 
the  lard  contained  in  the  plate 
they  belong  to  the  rant  come 
%w*ys' 


J.  ft.  Jacobs  &  Jo,.  Publishers. 
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CHEAP  AND  GOOD! 
Subscribe  for  the  Farm  &  Garden, 

The  "  Fakm  &  Garden"  is  a  Prac- 
ticj*l  Monthly  Magazine,  of  24  papes, 
(exclusive  of  advertisements,)  double 
columned,  do  voted  entirely  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Farmer  and  Gnrdener. 

It  is  the  only  Agricultural  Paper 
published  in  S.  arolina,  and  its  Edi- 
t<  rs  aie  deicrmined  to  make  if  worthy 
of  the  South. 

$1.00  Per  Annum.  Specimen  Cop- 
ies, 10  cent*.         Address, 

J.  B.  Jacobs  &  Co., 

Clinton,  S.  C 

Advertisers 

will  fin.d   the  u  Farm   and  Garden"   a 
valuable    medium    of    communication 
with  the  Farmers  of  the  Sou'-h, 
OL'K  KATES  ARE 
1  in.      2  m.  Cm.     1  x 
I  square      $1.00     150     3.00     5  00 
1-2  col.  2.50     8.75     7.uu    I  i 

1  col.  4.00     6.00  10.00  15.00 

1  rage  7.00   10  00   15.00  25.00 

Wc  will  receive  fruit-tree's*,  vin  s,  dt£ 
iu  pa)  nient  lor  advertising  when  desired 
if  50  per  cent  be  added  to  the  above 
rates. 


The  subscription  Rates. 

1  copy,  1  year -  .  .  SI 

1  copy,  G  months  ...  50  cent*. 
[Wecimen  copies,  ...  10  cents. 


To  Agents. 

To  Postmasters,  and  others,  acting 
as  AgeuU  for  us,  we  will  allow  20  per 
coot  commission. 


I  ■■■■ 


— 


Our  6$  |*M 


PiJUf.T  Ground  Pea*  as  one  oil 

your  crops  for  next  }  ear.  They 
ate  ;i  wry  valuable  CiOp,  and 
bay  wejl  for  tue  trouble  bestow- 
ed upon  thmi,  oeihg  far  more 
remunerative  tli.ui  cotton  or 
corn.  They  are  a  special  South- 
ern nop,  and  should  receive 
more  attention. 


fruits  and  berries,  of  which  we 
posses 3  a  large  variety  Our 
soil  can  preclude  a  larger  assorV 
merit  of  fruits  and  berrte'df  than 
almost  any  Other  Climate  of  the 
Union  ;  uniting  a  s»»mi-tropical 
with  a  more  temperate  flora. 
Our  old  ptate  h  capable  of  vast 
improvement 


Do  not  begirt  the  year  with- 
out eudeavuriiig  to  secure  lis  u 
large  subscription  list.  We  are 
willing  th  pay  $1,  in  cash  to  any 
one  who  will  send  lis  five  ne.v 
subscribers.  No  man  should  be 
farming,  whd  does  not  sta  ly  his 
professidn,  and  the  cheapest  way 
to  ctudy  it  is  to  take  Agricultu- 
ral  papers. 


How  ridiculous  it  is  to  eneer 
ut  look  farming  !  Is  a  fact  any 
the  less  valuable  because  it  is 
pi  in' .  d    '      Many    incompetent 


Cultivate  the  Olive.  In  the* 
South,  it  fruits  well.  The  oil  is 
very  easily  pressed  out,  and  it 
of  much  Value,  and  finds  a  ready 

sale. 

■ 
♦♦<♦ 

Printer's  Rebus.  *  or*  rny 
life,  i^ive  me  an  cm^^,  or  I'll 
pierce  my  heait  with  a  f .  s\id  a 
printer  to  his  "gal."     She  made 

a at  him,  and  planted    her 

his  [J^pr3  I  I.  Such  an  outrage, 
said  he,  looking  ><  at  her,  is 
without  a  ||. 


Why  do  not  farmers  write 
more  for  their  paper  T  If  ev  ry 
men  handle  the  pen,  but  do  i:ot|one  of  our  subscribers  would 
va&t!)  more  incompetent  farmers 'give  us  but  one  article  each  year 

our  columns  would  be  doubled 
m  capacity.    There  is  some  par- 
ticular    suDJect    in   whicli  each 
We  of  South    Carolina,   pa>   farmer  is  interested.      Let  him 
ax  too   little  attention  to  homelwute  his   views  upon  that  tun* 


handle  the  plow  \ 


1*8 '  , 

ject,  and  though  his  sentences 
may  sometimes  "  murder  the 
king's  English,  jet  if  they  con- 
tain good  hard  sense,,  they  will  be 
of  great  value. 


-Jjft^- 


Pitcairn's  Island  is  a  little 
speck  iuthe  Pacific  Ocean,  only 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  long, 
and  1/200  feet  high.  It  was 
settled  by  mutiueers  frcm  the 
ship  Bounty,  in  1799.  In  1348 
its  population  hai  increased  to 
146  souls,  all  of  whom  were 
bountifully  supported  on  60  a- 
cres  ot  land.  This  6hows  the 
richness  of  Pacific  sod. 

M$* 

Plaster  or  gypsum  is  com- 
posed of  46  parts  sulphuric  acid 
— 33  parts  of  lime,  and  21  parts 
bf  water,  anu  fu m*  lies  a  medi- 
um by  which  ammonia  is  con- 
veyed to  the  plants. 

♦♦. 


®kfi  far  xk  Pontjj 


Farm  Work. 

Tuts  Month  may  still  furnish 
much  fair  weather,  which  the 
farmer  should  labouridusly  im- 
prove, Wheat  may  still  be 
sown,  though  itis  desirable  that* 
this  work  should  have  been  fin- 
ished by  the  last  of  November. — • 
That  portion  of  your  farm  which 
will  be  cultivated  next  •  year,' 
ought  now  to  be  broken  up,  in 
order  that  it  ui;u  he  thoroughly 
pulverised  by  the  winter  frosts 
and  rains.  Plow  deep  and  well, 
so  arranging  your  rows  that  the 
formation  of  guilies  may  be  pre- 


vented. 


Soft   soap   should    never  be 
bed   until    fully    three   months 
Id,  and  should  be  kept  only  in 
a  dry  place  in  a  cell  or,  todays 
The  Maryland  Knmer. 
14  UjSJ   UCi^JJ    kwuiv    bid  UlJ-V.' 




Wood  for  Winter  should  still 
be  hauled  up  and  housed.  A 
Wood  house  is  a  great  institu- 
tion, and  will  be  found  to  pre- 
vent many  cold  fires,  late  break- 
fasts, and  cross  wives.  By  all 
means  build  such  a  house,  the 
cost  should  be  little  more  than  a 
trifle. 

Hog  fattening,  and  hog  killing 
is  an  important  part  of  the  work 
this  month.  Hpgs  fatten  much 
more  rapidly  when  fed  on  soured 
meal  or  cooked  corn,  than  when 
fed  as  they  usually  are,  from  the 
hard  corn. 


m 


Fencing,  in  the  absence  ot  a 
fence  law  is  an  important  de- 
partment of  y  >nr  work. 

A  variety  oi  in-dcor  Work  pre- 
sents itself.  Ginning  stiil  con- 
tinues, Tools  have  to  be  shar- 
pened an  1  repaired,  so  as  to  be 
11  p  uliriess  for  the  coming  year; 
accounts  have  to  be  straightened; 
:md  last,  but  not  least,  the  Agri- 
cultural Paper  for  the  coming 
seal,  should  now  be  subscribed 
for. 


The  Kitchen  Garden, 


Clear  away  tllR  superabun- 
dant mass  of  rubbish  from  your 
various  beds,  le  avel  and  arrange 
the  walks,  patch  the  fencing  in 
every  spot  where  it  is  needed, 
and  spade  over  the  whole  garden 
thoroughly,  and  thus  g^t  it  in 
splendid  trim. 

Farther  south,    some  of   the 
hardiest  vegetables  m ay  now  be 
planted,  and  will  succeed  ad  mi 
r  ably,  especially  if  the  winter  be 
at  all  mild. 

A  good  assortment    of  seeds 


Have  all  tn  out 

of  icpair  mended,  when  you  be- 
come more  busy,  jou  will  be 
glad  that  you  have  done  so. 


Orchard  Work. 

By  this-  time,  you  should  have 
had  even  thing  snug  up  for  the 
winter,  but  orchards  may  still  be 
set  out,  trees  pruned,  &c.  You 
will  not  regret  any  work  bestow- 
ed on  the  perfection  of  your  or- 
chard. Nature  is  most  grateful 
for  any  favors  of  this  sort,  and 
repays  such  care  an  hundred 
fold. 


ifcitorial  <%i. 


for  next 


yeq    a  use, 


A  Word  About  Money* 

We  cordially  request  all  who 
receive  the  Farm  &  Garden, 
who  have  not  yet  paid  for  it,  to 
do  so  at  th?  earliest  possible 
day.  M  we  are  in  need  of  money, 
und  cannut  get  alon^;  without  it. 
Come  up  gentlemen,  no  apology 
should  bu  *'or  tardiness  NV'M  ue  required  of 


procured,  if  you  do  not  now  pos- 
sess them.  Good  seed  is  half 
the  victory  in  the  race  for  an  ex- 
cellent garden. 


you. 


To  all  Whom  It  May  Concern 

We  rind  some  difficulty  in  the 
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Collection  of  a  few  Advertising 
Accounts  (not  in  Clinton):  We 
Will  buBlish  all  .such  delinquents 
if  ihey  do  not  act  a  little  more 
promptly. 


The  Year's  End 

Six  months  ago,  when  this 
volume,  ant  the  Fain  &  Garden 
came  into  existence ,  we  made  no 
promises,  but  what  have  baen 
kept. 

With  our  next  issue  we  will 
commence  a  new  volume,  having 
thougrt  that  the  frequent  meth- 
od of  dividing  the  year's  issue  in- 
to two  volumes,  is  the  best  on 
many  accounts,  for  all  publica- 
tions of  this  soit. 

Our  sevtitl  departments  arr 
to  be  kept  up,  we  tnM,within 
en  ai^ng  ii,;t  ust.  For  commu- 
nications, we  will  be  in  a  meas- 
ure epei.r\  ill  upon  our  subscri- 
bers, ami  ur  earnestly  bespeak 
tl  In  the  department  of 

hi.iUuial  thai,    I  u  ■(  hip  Baoket, 

&  dito'b  ivUJ  renew  their 

I  en  ;mu  extend 

its  interest. 

[p  regard  to  \  ictoria  1  dins 
Irations,  >ve  |uouij«e   that  ev(  i 

number   of  the    ci*Miing  \oJumc 
bhall  be  thug  embeliudied  ,     We| 


trust  that  our  readers  shall  ever 
find  us  alive  on  that  score. 

Send  on  your  subscriptions 
and  thus  aid  us  in  giving  to  S. 
Carolina  a  first  class  agricultural 
pajer. 


Sp'feiidid  Premiums 

To  every  one  sending  lis  only 
two  new  subscribers,  and  the 
cash,  only  $2,  we  will  send  them 
that  superb  Youth's  Magazine 

Dcmorest's  Young  America, 

For  the  year  1868,  free  of 
charge,  except  postage. — Price 
of  Y.  America  alone,  $1,50. 


Ladies  Look  at  This. 


To  every  Lady  or  other  per- 
son sen  ling  us  five  new  sub- 
icriticrd',  and  the  cash,  only  $5, 
\^e  promise  to  send  Dembrest's 

'•JIIRROR  OF  FASHION," 
That  Queen  of  Magazines  for  la- 
dies, tree  of  charge,  except  post- 
age for  the  year  186^. 

Tl. e  pi  ice  ox  the  magazine  *- 
lour  i.s  $o,  and  p  copies  of  the 
Farm  and  Gaidcn  is  $5  more — 
all  for  five  dollars 


Send  IM  113^50,  and  we  will 
send  you  two  copies  of  the  Farm 
&  Garden,  au  1  Demorest,  lor  an 
entire  year. 

£ittnmj  Notices. 


Ul 

-5» 


'  ■  ■     ■  ■         — 

of  every  young  man.  It  con- 
tains ennobling  viows  of  life,  and 
of  the  conjugal  relation.  The 
author  handles  the  subject  fear- 
lessly, despite  the  conventional- 
ism, which  would  prevent  it. — 
We  reecormnend  this  little  vol- 
ume to  all  the  young,  as  it  can 
do  them  no  harm,  and  may  dp 
them  much  good. 


Freiii    Samuel  K.    Welle,   Publisher, 
Broadway.  N".  Y. 


The  Illustrated  Annual  of  Fhrenologj, 
and  Phisiognouay  for  1868. 

Now  ready, — contains  a  rich 
collection  of  original  and  timely 
articles,  among  which,  are  the 
Marriage  of  Cor/sfN*,  and  the 
effects  ;  Advancement  of  Phre- 
nology ;  Oircassia,  and  the  Cir- 
ins;  Jealousy, — Its  Causes 
and  its  Cure  ;  George  Peabody, 
Senator  Wilson,  DTsraeli,  Pe- 
ter Cartwright,  Victor  Hugo, 
Miss  Braddon,  How  to  Become 
a  phrenologist,  Monsieur  Ton- 
son,  with  1%2  Illustrations,  Mind 
limited  hy  matter,  Two  Pathi  of 
Womanhood,  Illustrated,  Bis- 
marck, To  Phrenological  Stu- 
dents, Phrenology,  and  ita  Uses. 
The  whole  profusely  illustrated: 
pp  84.     Prict,   25   centa,         2 


Books. 

From  F.  Gerhard,  Box  40ul,  N.  York, 

15  Dej  Street  ;  Tho  American  Illus- 
trated F«  mily  Almanac,  tor  1Q69| 
and  The  Farmers*  Almauac  for  11168. 

Theae  are  two  books  of  130 
pages  each,  filled  with  very  in- 
teresting stories,  and  exceeding- 
ly useful  information.  The  Far. 
rners'  Almanac  contains  that 
valuable  tract  of  Miss  Martin- 
eau's,  Entitled,  Two  Acre  Farm; 
a  tale  of  Texas,  very  thrilling, 
entitled,  The  "  Modeiators."— 
Together  with  a  vast  body  of  ag- 
ricultural information.  The  A- 
merican  Almanac,  besides  its  il- 
lustrations, is  equally  rich  in 
reading  matter. 

We  understand  that  Mr  Ger- 
hard has  in  course  of  publica- 
tion an  iccl.  Almanac,  which 
will  be  noticed  when  leceived. 

From  A,  A.  Williams,  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Hints  to  Young  Men  oq  the  True  Ke- 
lutiouof  thaiSexca,  bv-lno.  M.  Ware, 
M.  D. 

A  valuable  production,  which 

should  be   pie  ced  in  the    hand  > 


1-i 


"The  Gospel  among  the  Animals," or 
Christ  among  the  Cattle  ;  by  Samuel 
Psgoqd,  D.  D. 

This  is  an  admirable  Senr.cn, 
by  an  able  Divine,  and  on  an  in- 
teresting subject.  Its  aim  is  to 
innoculate  us  with  kindness  to 
animals,  on  the  store  of  Christi- 
anity. The  design  is  worthy  of 
Jiearty  approval. 

"An  Essay    on  Man,    by    Alexander 

Pope,  wiUi  Notes  and  Illustrations  by 

S.R.Wells/' 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  an 
pld,but  not  effete  production.— 
This  Essay  will  live  through  all- 
time,  and  its  author  will  be 
pome  day,  classed  with  Juvenal 
and  Persius,  for  terseness  and 
point.  We  thank  the  publish- 
ers for  their  favors. 
From  D.  Appleton,  &   Co .,    we  ha-  » 

received  "Dr  \Vm.  Smith's  Corapre. 

tensive  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  ;  part 

9th  and  10th. 

This  number,  like  all  t\ie  oth- 
ers, is  rich  in  illustrations  It 
racries  the  work  half  through 
the  letter  J.  The  article  'Jeru- 
salem,' is  most  beautifully  iilustra 

ted. 

^o  |(i  •  ♦ — 

Godey  for  January  — 

The  best  number  of  the  best 

LadieiT  Magazine  we  have  ever 

Been.     It  is  really    a    g» -  ..      A 

pit-ce  of   block  printing    is  L'io- 


duced  in  this  number,  especial- 

1  l'y  for  the  ladies,  that  is  a  novel: 

:  ty  id  this  country.     It  is  the  tigcre    of 

ft.  stag,  printed  in   eight  colors,  and  is 

exceedingly  beautiful ;  and  we  presume 

|  could  not  have    been    purchased  in  the 

:  stores  fo\-  double  the  price  of  t  le  Book. 

;  The  two  steel  platps  are  very  fino  ;  ono 

of  them  contains  three  distinct  pictures. 

The  tinted  cut — a  specialty  of  Codec's 

— is  very  \  weetjy  pretty  ;  and  the  inira- 

ital  le  Fashion  plate  is  beyond  all  praise. 

But  the  great  feature  of  thio  number  is 

Godey's  extension  plate,    of  the  lat-st 

fashions,  two  feet  long,  printed  on  jjotj} 

sides,  making  four  feet — a  new  thing. 

The  reading   matter  is  decidedly  good. 

Marion  Harland's  Storv   promises   to 

be  her  best. 


Another  Splendid  Combination 

For  $1,75  we  will  send  Dem- 
orest's  Young  America,  and  the 
Farm  &  Garden,  for  a  whole 
year. 

The  price  of  Demorest's  Y.  ^ 
merica,  alone,  is  $1,50  Think 
oi  this. 


• 


—       I  o+- 


Still  Another. 


Our  Grand,  New,   Combina- 
ion.     fj^T     Three  Magazines 
for  only  $3,50, 

Deraorest'd  Parlor  Mag  e.  $3,00 

Y.  America.  1,50 

Farm  &  Garden.  1,00 

$5,50 
ALL  FOIl  $3,50, 
If  that  is  not   cheap  reading 
ruatter,  where  will  yon  find  it .? 
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